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EDITORIAL 


We are glad to offer Part I of Vol. IV ofthe Digest of Indological 
Studies to our readers. It is the sixth issue of the journal since its inception in 
1963. It would appear from the opinions of the scholars expressed from 
time to time that the Digest has already made a mark on the Indological 
world and has come to be regarded as a valuable source of information 
about Indological studies, researches and publications all over the world. 
Recently the President of the All India Oriental Conference referred to the 
Digest in such eloquent terms as would have done credit to any journal of 
repute. The reviews of the Digest in a number of outstanding journals have 
also been highly appreciative. But still there is, and will always be, much 
scope for improvement and we are sparing no effort to see that the Digest 
is made more and more comprehensive and informative in its subsequent 
issues. 


The present number of the Digest contains abstracts of 599 articles 
in 11 different languages. The number of journals utilised is 357. Besides 
the abstracts, the present number consists of, as usual, separate sections on 
‘Titles of Doctoral Theses’, ‘Research Institutions’ and ‘Reviews’ furnish- 
ing some useful information for the readers. However, we shall take this 
opportunity of renewing our fervent appeal to allthe universities and 
institutes in India and abroad to keep on sending us the required information 
regularly so that the publication be made more comprehensive. Needless 
to say, a venturelike ours can hardly succeed without the active coopera- 
tion of the Indologists and scholars all over the world. 


Our thanks are due to all individuals and institutions whose ungrudg- 
ing support has made this publication possible. 


EDITORS 
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I ARCH/EOLOGY 


Agewan, Anwar 
ROJHARI KT KHUDAT (ROJHARI EXCAVATION) 


Rojhari is a site of Harappan civilization. This is the first 4000 
year old viilage, discovered in Saurashtra, in which there is evidence of 
fortifications all round a settlement in pre-historic times. People lived in 
mud-houses and used red pottery. They made stone instruments, but also 
knew the use of copper. Proof of this village having been destroyed by 
fire still exists. 


—VJ Vol. XIII No. 9, November 1964, p. 38 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN KERALA 


Under *News and Notes', the editors give information on the follow- 
ing archaeological discoveries in Kerala : 


1. Terracotta figurines :— 


Archaeological Department of Kerala has found terracotta figurines 
representing the heads of men, torsos of women, horns of bulls, erc., along 
with potsherds of Megalithic culture at Kodanad (Perumbavoor taluk of 
Ernakulam district). This discovery is important, for it is for the first time 
in Kerala that terracotta figurines have been found in close association 
with Megalithic finds. 


2. Coins :— 


Four coins of Ottoman Caliphs of Egypt have been discovered on the 
slope of a hill near Kothamangalam (Ernakulam district). The Depart- 
ment of Archaeology has also traced coins of Tippu Sultan issued from 
Feroke Mint (in Calicut) and also of French East India Company issued 
from their Arcot Mint. 


3. Temples and Sculptures :— 


Monuments, both structural and rock-cut, of the 8th to 10th centuries 
A.D., have been discovered by the Department of Archaeology. The 
Trivikramangalam and Tirunarayanapuram structural temples of Trivand- 
rum and Chiryankil (Trivandrum) taluks, respectively and rock-cut temples 
of Kaviyoor and Kallil are the most important among them. In addition 
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to these, a numbe? oF images o Visnu, anapati, Nagaraja, etc., have 
been located at various places, 


—TC Vol. XII No. 1, January-March 1966, pp. 89-90 


Azarpay, Guitty 
TWO URARTIAN BOOT-SHAPED VESSELS 


The boot-shaped vessels described in the present article were associa- 
ted with the cult of the Divine Foot. They were used in the funeral rites 
for providing supernatural force and protection during the journey of the 
deceased. 


—AA Vol. XXVII Nos. 1/2, 1964, pp. 5-48 


Bajpai, K.D. 
THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF MAHAKOSALA 


Mahàkosala forms the largest unit among the three component parts 
of the modern state of Madhya Pradesh. Its ancient names, Mahakoéala 
or Daksina (south) Kosala, with its capital at $ripura, distinguished it from 
North Koala, having its seats at Ayodhya and Sravasti. 


The heritage of Mahakogala goes back to pre-historic times when 
cave-dwellers used to inhabit this area, as can be evidenced by the discovery 
of the rock shelters used by them at Raigarh, Singhanpur, Pachmarhi, 
Hoshangabad, Sagar and Abchand. Some of these caves are painted 
with various scenes of domestic life in red ochre, cream and white 
colours. 


The number of historic remains of different periods in the Maha- 
ko$ala area is quite large. Inscriptions of the Mauryan period have been 
found at Rupnath (Jabalpur) and Ramgarh (Ambikapur). Punch-marked 
and inscribed coins of about the 3rd century B.C. have been found at 
Tripuri and Eran. Names of rulers like Dharmapala and Indragupta, 
belonging to 3rd-2nd centuries B.C., are known to us from Eran. Excava- 
tions at Eran, carried out recently, have thrown a flood of new light on the 
early history of Malwa and MahakoSala between the period 1900 B.C. 
and 600 A.D. A large number of inscriptions and monuments of the 
Gupta period have been located at Eran, Tigwa and Rajim. During the 
early mediaeval period, from 600 A.D. to 1200 A.D., the Candellas and 
the Kalacuris were the two ruling dynasties in the Mahakoéala area. They 


were successively followed by the Gonds, the Muslims and the 
Marathas. 


—SB Vol. I Pts. 1-2, December 1965, pp. 22-24 
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Brohier, R.L. 
ANTIQUARIAN NOTES ON PADAVIYA 


The author has described the antiquarian remains on Padaviya, 
which is traditionally ascribed to the genius of Mahasena (257-301), who 
ranks as a tank builder and reformer in the science of irrigation. Among 
the finds of Indological interest from that place, the Sanskrit inscription on 
the Parákarma Pillar and remains of Saiva shrines and Tamil inscription 
are noteworthy. There is also a unique stone window lying by the side of 
the structure with a lotus motif in reticulation turned out from a slab of 
quartz. The author has described many other remains. 


—JCRAS Vol. VIII Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 245-64 
EARLY COLA CAPITAL : EXCAVATIONS IN WORIUR 


Woriur is known to be the second capital of the early Colas since the 
5th or 6th century of the Christian era. The discoveries, made in course 
ofthe excavations, consist of rare pieces of pottery, terracotta images of 
human figures, bangle pieces and beads of terracotta, glass and copper, a 
few semi-precious stones, Brahmi inscriptions on pottery and many other 
things of historical value. The discoveries confirm not only the already 
existing tradition and literary evidence that Woriur had been the capital of 
ancient Cola kings, but also indicate the contacts which those kings had 
with foreign trade communities which had visited India and also some 
North Indian communities of contemporary period. The popular belief 
that Woriyur was destroyed by devastating floods of the river Cauveri is 
also confirmed by the findings of thick deposits of clay-sand, efc., in the 
trenches dug by the team. Ceramic and other evidences will help to fix 
definite dates for the early Cola period. 


—TC Vol. XII No. 1, January-March 1966, pp. 92-94 


Genna, G. 
FIRST ANTHROPOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE SKELE- 
TAL REMAINS OF THE NECROPOLIS OF BUTKARA II (SWAT 


WEST PAKISTAN) 


Information about the most ancient inhabitants of the Swat Valley 
is scant. According to Stein, the first known inhabitants of the valley 
spoke Dardic language, which belonged to the Indo-European stock, 
and developed a flourishing Buddhist civilization during the first 
centuries of our era. Remote descendants of this ancient population 
are the Dardic speaking Torwalis, settled in the northern part of the 
Kohistan Valley, its southern part being occupied in the 15th 
century by the later arrived Pathans from the north, These Torwalis 
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are dolichocephalic, mesoprosopic and leptorrhine, while the Pathans 


are mesocephalic, euryprosopic and leptorrhine. The Butkara II skull, 
hyperdolichocephalic, mesoprosopic, mesorrhine, is nearest to the 
present Torwal type. The Butkara II skeleton may be considered as 
that of one of the most ancient inhabitants of the Swat Valley, the 
furthest outcrops of the great Mediterranean racial area, jütting out 
towards the Mongolian world. 


—EW (New Series) Vol. XV Nos. 3-4, September-December 1965, pp. 161-66 


Handa, Devendra 
SUNET: PUNJAB KA PRACINA NAGARA (SUNET: THE ANCI- 
ENT TOWN OF PUNJAB) 


The writer has described, in this article, the antiquities of Sunet 
(about 3 miles to the west of Ludhiana) which was probably the 
ancient Saunetra. 

—VJ Vol. XV No. 4, Tune 1966, pp. 35, 37 
Handa, Devendra 
PASANAYUGINA PANJAB (THE PANJAB OF THE STONE AGE) 


Stone weapons were first found in 1880 A.D. in Pindighep in the 
valley of the Sohàn river in West Panjab. In 1935, some stone 
weapons "were discovered in Sukkur and Rohri also. In 1951 were 
found weapons ofthe ‘Sohin Type’ near Nālāgarh in the basin of the 
Sirsa river. A characteristic of the weapons of the New Stone age 
is that they are made smooth and given sharp edges by being rubbed. 
In 1963, Mohapatra found some ‘Sohān Type’ weapons of this age in 
the Rod, Dibbar and Jhatoli villages in the valleys of the Beas and 
the Banaganga in Kangra, 


—VJ Vol. XIV No. 10, December 1965, pp. 20-21 
Joseph, P. 
IN FOOTE’S FOOTSTEPS 


Robert Bruce Foote, an Officer in the Geological Survey of 
India, was the first scholar to initiate research in Indian Palaeoliths. 
A number of scholars have followed him since then. Their investi- 
gations, so far, have shown that the Palaeoliths fall into three groups, 
viz., (i) The Madras Industry, (ii) the Pre-Sohàn Industry and (iii) the 
Sohan Industry. The problems of chronology, origin and distribution 
and nomenclature of these Palaeoliths are yet unsolved and various 
scholars have given different suggestions. The author of this paper 
has reviewed them, giving some original suggestions at places. 


—TC Vol. XII No. 1, January-March 1966, pp. 59-67 
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Lezine, A ; 
TROIS STUPA DE LA REGION DE CABOUL (THREE STÜPAS 
FROM THE REGION OF KABUL) 


I-STUPA OF MOSA-EE LOGAR 


The stupa of Mosa-ee, to the south-east of Kabul, is made of 
base, podium, first and second drum and dome. The horizontal plans, 
in which the base and the podium end, represent the first and the second 
platform. A staircase provides access to the second platform. The 
base is 1,20 metersin height and is made on a square plan measuring 
15,70 meters on sides on the south-eastern facade which falls out of 
step with the construction following the contour of the staircase. 
The podium, also square, measures about 12,90 meters and rises up to 
4, 30 meters. The diameter of the drum is 10,61 meters with a height 
of 2,35 meters. The dimensions of the second drum are 9,40 meters 
and 1.97 meters. The dome has a diameter of 8,81 meters. It is 
almost in ruins. 


The decoration of this monument consists of arrangement of 
pilasters on the four stages of the stūpas. The first three present an 
architectural decoration consisting of  pilasters which sustain an 
entablature. Each of them can be divided into three parts : (i) a 
basement, (i) an arrangement of pilasters and (iii) entablature. The 
remains of the capitals have the sheets superposed. 


This stàpa, like other Gandharan stupas, essentially differs from the 
stüpa of Sáfci in respect of the square plan. Along with Indian motifs 
elements of classical architecture are also found in these structures. 
A permanent Greek element is a big Attic moulding which surrounds 
the basement of the podium. The joining of the plinth to the Attic 
base is an innovation of the architects of Asia Minor where it appeared 
from the end of the 4th century. The Romans adopted it and spread 
it throughout the empire. A characteristic form of the moulding is 
cavetto. Its association with torus forms the base of the pilasters of small 
dimensions; it is an element of transition between the torus and the shaft. 


The complex to which these stipas belong has two parts: (1) court 
of the monasteryin whichit is found and (2) to its north-east a square 
space surrounded by blind walls. It resembles another monastery 
described by J.J. Barthoux. 


II-THE STUPA OF SHEVAKI 


The stüpa of Shevaki is situated on the carvan route to the south- 
east of Mosa-ee. Its dome and the architectural decoration of its second 
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drum are in the main well preserved. Contrary to the dome of Mosa-ee, 
whose adornment isin variegated masonry, that of Shevaki consisted 
entirely of lamina of schist. Near the base and towards the summit, one 
finds the holes of the scaffolding which have been blocked with stones 
and then plastered. 


II-THE STUPA OF TOP DARA 


Starting from Kabul towards Charikar, one meets this s/apa on the 
left at the feet of the mountain, as one arrives about three kilometers from 
the first house of the town. The stüpa of Top Dara has many features 
common to the other two stūpas mentioned in this paper. The dome is 
analogous to that of Shevaki in form as well as proportions. It is dressed 
with variegated masonry, but the contrast between the blocks and the 
lamina is less pronounced than at Mosa-ee. On the other hand, the 
second drum, which has been entirely conserved, has been adorned 
exclusively. The archs, resting on the pilasters, form upraised bends. 
The capitals of pilasters are trifoliated, but the central leaf has a design 
of trapezium, as in the upper zones in the capital of the podium of Mo- 
sa-ec. The great trifoliated niche, whose traces are only available at 
Shevaki, is here well conserved on the dome. 


The author has described in detail the process of the restoration of 
the said stüpas. 


— A4 Vol. XXVII Nos. 1/2, 1964, pp. 5-48 


MADRAS MEN PASANAYUGINA NAGARA (A STONE AGE CITY 
IN MADRAS) 


The archaeological department has discovered, in the Thalayaparmal 
hills of Madras State, the remains of a Stone Age city. From this 
excavation, we learn that, in the New Stone Age, people lived in caves as 
well as in the open on river banks. New Stone Age pottery and weapons, 
made of stone, were found on thissite. Later, the submountainous regions 
were inhabited by people who used articles made of huge stones. It 
appears that these people lived in round and square huts. 


—Trip. Vol. X No. 4, January 1965, p. 88 
Misra, V.N. 
GOVINDGARH, A PALAEOLITHIC SITE IN WESTERN RAJAS- 
THAN 
Four Palaeoliths were found in the valley of the Sagarmati in 1959 
and 1961, on the right bank of the river, in a section about two furlongs 


from the village Govindgarh situated about sixteen miles west of Ajmer. 
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The author describes the four Palaeoliths—a core-chopper, a flake- 
scrapper and two cleavers and illustrates them with plates. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol. XXXVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 205-6 


Nigam, J.S. 
HUMAN MOTIFS ON THE CHALCOLITHIC BLACK-ON-RED 
WARE 


Several specimens of human representation on painted pottery of 
the Chalcolithic period have been discovered. Six of the figures observed 
depict some kind of dance, one a deity and another divinities; male and 
female, which may be connected with the fertility cult. 


Some of the figures have been carefully drawn with a fine brush 
and show a mature mind at work. One figure suggests the association of 
dog with man. People in those days were obviously very keen observers. 


The figures from Nagda and Navdatoli can be compared, both in 
technique and some detail, with figures discovered at Togau in Baluchistan, 
Sialk, Zik-kalat, Harappa, Tell Halaf, Rana-Ghundai and Cheshruch Ali 
near Tehran. 


The article, under review, is accompanied by illustrations of 26 figures. 
—Bha, Vol. IX Pt. I, 1965-66, pp. 1-10 


Rao, M.S. Nagaraja 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS OF THE DHARWAR DISTRICT— 
A REVIEW 


Evidence proves that the district of Dharwar was the habitat of man 
since pre-historic times, Many stone tools of Palaeolithic times have been 
recovered in the river valleys of the Malaprabha and Bennihalla. Many 
places of the district are associated, according to traditions, with the events 
connected with the movements of Rama, Sità and Laksmana; and the 
Pandavas are said to have lived there during the 13th year of their exile. 


A$oka's edicts are found in the neighbouring districts; and a 
majority of the ancient sites are ascribable to the Satavahana period. 
The innumerable lithic records and monuments they have left amply bear 
out the fact that the district came under the rule of many other dynasties 
too. 


In the course of his explorations, the writer collected stone age tools 
of the early Palaeolithic period, one cleaver from the surface ofthe 
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Chalcolithic mound, good specimens of hand-axes, all made of quartzite, 
heavily rolled and patinated, and plenty of raw material— quartz and trap. 


The sites, brought to light by the explorations of the writer at 
Dharwar, give the general sequence of cultures, viz., the Chalcolithic, 
Megalithic and the early historic or the Andhra cultures. The occurrence 
of Jorwe and Malwa wares, as far south as Hadarageri, points to the 
contacts between the Chalcolithic cultures of Central India and Northern 
Deccan with those in Northern Karnatak. 


The area surveyed by the writer abounds in Megalithic monuments. 
An examination of some of the pits revealed the existence of the typical 
black-and-red ware of the Magalithic variety. Megalithic pottery has also 
been found in the Chalcolithic mound at Hallur. 


The sites, mentioned under the title of the Chalcolithic age, have 
yielded pottery, terracottas and beads of the early historic period. The 
black-and-red ware, produced by the technique of inverted firing, consists, 
mainly of bowls and dishes The russet-coated painted ware is also a 
black-and-red ware, but with paintings in lime or white kaolin This ware 
has been securely dated to circa Ist-3rd century A.D. by its stratigraphic 
association with the Roman and Satavahana coins and the rouletted ware. 
The red-slipped ware is found in major quantity. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol. XXXVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 154-64 


Rashmi 

GHAGGARA GHATI MEN SINDHU-SABHYATA KE AVASESA 
(REMAINS OF THE INDUS CIVILISATION IN THE GHAGGAR 
VALLEY) 


From the 1961 and later excavations in the Ghaggar and Chautang 
valleys, we learn much about the life of the people in the Bronze age. 
The shape of their bricks, their pottery and their knife blades are different 
from those of the Harappa period. They used axes, rings and pins made 
of bronze and copper. From a fort discovered at Kalibangan it appears 
that the Indus kingdom extended up to the Ghaggar valley. 


d —Trip. Vol. X No 1. October 1964, pp. 85-86 
Sali, S. A. 

A NEW CERAMIC OF THE CHALCOLITHIC AGE FROM 

DHULIA DISTRICT (MAHARASHTRA STATE) 


The painted ware, which differed in fabric, types and painted motifs 
from the till then known post-Harappan Chalcolithic painted wares and 
which was collected by she author at Chinchoda in Dhulia district in 1957, 
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is a distinct class of painted ceramic, called by him ‘Savalda Ware’, after 
the typesite at Savalda, where its distinguishing features are confirmed. 
This evidence, coupled with the interesting painted motifs, illustrating 
some of the important cultural aspects of the period of the ware, encour- 
aged him to publish, in detail, some of the specimens from the surface 
collections. The brief communication is illustrated by a map of Dhulia 
district, showing sites yielding Savalda Ware, 63 drawings and 34 
photographs. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol. XXXVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 207-10 


Sankalia, H. D. 
RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND PAST LEGENDS OF INDIA 


Excavations at the sites of Dwarka and Hastinapur have shown that 
the past legends and traditions about Dwarka and Tripura are not all false. 


Within 40 feet from the top, as revealed by our excavations, are 
enshrined the remains of at least four Dwarkas : upto 12 feet from the 
top, we met foundations of houses which could be definitely dated to a 
period between 950 and 700 A. D. At the depth of 12 feet we noticed the 
remains of a Dwarka of the 6th-7th century which had small-sized 
temples. At a depth of 18 feet, we found clear indication of a 
Dwarka of the 3rd-4th century and between 24 and 30 feet of a 
Dwarka which was in existence at the beginning of the Christian era. It 
was submerged by the sea soon afterwards. This small but careful 
excavation has thus proved that the persistent oral and written tradition 
about the antiquity of Dwarka and its being swept by the sea was not wrong. 


Right from the Vedic, Epic and Purànic times, Indian tradition 
tells us that Tripura was the abode of the Asura Tàraka and his three sons 
and was later burnt by Siva with a single arrow. Archaeological evidence 
and topographical observation have revealed that about the 6th century 
B. C., the site was inhabited by iron-using city-dwellers. In about the 
Ist century B. C., this city came under the Buddhist influence. Later, it 
probably suffered some damage and was occupied by a people who were 
devout followers of Siva. However, the Tripuri of the Kalacuris of c. 800 
A. D. seems to have been in the plains around the modern village of 
Tewar. 

—Cons. Vol. II No. 2, 1966, pp. 29-36 
Subrahmanyam, B. R. 
APPEARANCE, AND SPREAD OF IRON IN INDIA—APPRAISAL 
OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL DATA 


So far, the earliest evidences of iron appear in the Ganga-Yamuna 
doab. From there, following the earlier cultural trends, the use of iron 
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spreads further east and west. In this process of distribution, a three-fold 
division is discerned, which has got a geographical basis, and, at the 
same time a typological validity, known by the differences in the range of 
tools produced : 


1. Beginning of the 11th-10th century B. C. to the beginning of the 
7th century B. C. : Iron was known only in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. 
2. Beginning of the 7th century B. C. to the beginning of the 4th century 
B.C.: The knowledge of iron working spread to eastern U. P., Bihar, 
Gujarat and Central India. 3. Beginning of the 4th century B. C. to the 
beginning of the 2nd century B. C.: The knowledge of iron spread in 
southern India and Orissa. 


Gordon's view regarding the cairn burial sites in Baluchistan, though 
brilliant, does not seem to be supported by the present archaeological 
evidence. 


Since ‘Iron Age’, in the strict archaeological sense, is said to have 
started only with the regular application of the metal for tools and 
weapons, ‘Iron Age in India’ can besaid to have begun only about the 
7th century B. C. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 4, June 1964, pp. 349-57 
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II ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A.M. 
MATHURA MUSEUM 


One of the most important museums, inaugurated by Lord Curzon 
was that of Mathura. It has finds from the various fi/as in and around 
the environs of Mathura. This museum is now one of the richest treasure- 
houses of the plastic art. 


—Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, December 1965, p. 25 


Agrawala, Ratnachandra RUE 
CHITTOR KE KIRTISTAMBHA KE KARMATHA SILPI (THE 
PROFICIENT ARTISTS OF THE KIRTISTAMBHA OF CHITTOR) 


The famous Kirtistambha of Chittor was constructed in the 15th 
century A.D. by the order of Maharana Kumbha. Artisan Jaità and his sons 
played a significant role in the construction of this minar. On the strength 
of the Mewar inscriptions, the author has proved that the name of Jaita’s 
father was Lasa and that of his brother Nàrada. In the inscription dated 
1510 V. S. Napa, Bhümi and Culhi are mentioned as Jaita’s sons, and his 
son Poma is mentioned in another inscription of the same year. In a 
part of the tower itself are shown the principal mason Jaità and his sons 
Nàpà, Poma and Püfija. 


Another son of Jaita, Balaraja, is mentioned in the inscription of 
1540 V. S. in the Adbhut temple of Chittor. 


— Trip. Vol. X No. 8, May 1965, pp. 43-46 
` Agrawala, Ratnachandra 

DHAUDA KE AJNATA MANDIRA (THE UNKNOWN TEMPLES 
OF DHAUDA) 


Dhauda, the ancient Dhavagarta, is situated 8 miles from Jahajpur, 
on the other bank of the river Banas in the Bhilwara district of Rajasthan. 
A number of temples existing here and belonging to about the 10th-12th 
century A. D. are yet unknown to the scholarly world. A study of them 


is, therefore, proposed. 


1. The temple of KhireSvara 


his temple, situated on a high rock, consists of a garbhagrha with a 
x This temple, er'period andia mandapa, having ten pillars. The 
Sikhara of somsaxhatelale Baan: Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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mandapa contains a number of sculptures of Durga, Mahisamardini, 
Dikpala, Bramha, Visnu, Sürya, etc. There is no inscription in the temple, 
but from the point of view of style, it may be assigned to about the 10th 
century A. D. 


2. The temple of Carabhuja 

This temple of Visnu, situated within an enclosure, is of paficdyatana 
style having minor shrines on the four ends of the garbhagrha. The 
temple faces east and its garbhagrha and mandapa are of mediaeval style. 
The mandapa contains images of Revanta, Varaha, Ganga, Yamuna, 
Garuda, etc. Minor shrines, at the four ends, contain, respectively, the 
images of Siva-Parvati, Ganesa, Sesasàyi and Gajalaksmi. There is no 
inscription in the temple. 


3. The temple of Nityapramoditadeva 
The remains of Rüthi-Rani-Ke-Mahala exist at a distance of about half 
a mile from Dhauda. The temple of Rüthi-Ràni, named as the temple of 
Nityapramoditadeva in an inscription found here, exists at a short distance 
from this place. This temple of Siva, belonging to about the 12th century 
A. D., has a garbhagrha and a mandapa with sixteen pillars in four rows 
four each. The sikhara of the temple is built of bricks of the size 
11” to 14" x 7" to 8" x 2” to 21" and represent the Cauhàna style of 
architecture. The mandapa contains a number of images of Siva, Camunda, 
Bramha, Lakuli$a, Visnu, Sürya, Revanta, efc. An independent shrine 
exists at a short distance from the main temple. The main temple 
contains three inscriptions carved on the pillars of the mandapa. The 
first inscription, dated in Sam. 1225, is of the reign of Cauhāna king 
Prthviraja II. The inscription refers to its construction on the initiative of 
the local ruler Kumarapala. Suhavadevi, the queen of Prthviraja II, 
offered several donations to the temple. The inscription also refers to 
the Pasupata ascetic Prabhasarasi,the Rajaguru. The second inscription, 
dated in Sam. 1228 belonging to the reign of the Cauhàna ruler Some$vara, 
refers to the sale of the ancestral property—one cá/tada for the donation to 
the temple. The third inscription, dated in Sam. 1229, also belonging to the 
reign of Somesvara, refers to the construction of a monastery by the 
Pasupata ascetic Prabhasarasi. Earlier Saiva inscriptions, dated in Sam. 
1211 and 1226, have been discovered, respectively, from Lohariand Menal 
which are quite close to the Dhauda. These inscriptions are most useful as 
they throw light on the religious history of the locality. 


—Va, Vol. VIII No. 4, October 1965, pp. 1-12 
Agrawala, R. C. 
FOUR-FACED SIVA AND FOUR-FACED VISNU AT MATHURA 


The author discusses the iconographic importance of two early 
Kusina sculptures, one of four-faced Siva and the other of four-faced 
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Visnu, found in the Saptasamudri Well in the Museum compound 
at Mathura. 


According to the author, it is much more logical to identify 
sculpture No. 382 as that of four-faced Siva rather than of Brahma. 


The second sculpture (Nos. 392-95) of the four-faced Visnu 
helps us to push back the antiquity of the cult of Maha-Visnu in the 
plastic art at Mathura to the beginning of the Christian era. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 107-10 


Agrawala, R. C. 
LINGODBHAVA AND AINDRI SCULPTURES IN THE BHARAT 
KALA BHAVAN, BANARAS 


An unpublished stone relief, preserved in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan of the Banaras Hindu University, comes from Etah, U.P. 
and is datable to 8th-9th century A. D. It is 28 inches high 
and 26 inches wide. The /inga is shown as a blazing column of fire 
with flames coming out of it from both the sides. Unlike the South 
Indian pieces, the udbhava aspect is noticed in the Ajmer and Banaras 
Museum reliefs. 


The Bharat Kala Bhavan preserves another rare statue, a seated 
two-armed goddess Aindri, who holds a double-pronged vajra in the 
left hand and a fruit in the right. The importance of this elegant 
statue is enhanced by the depiction of two rows of eye-marks just below 
the necklace and above the breasts. This is quite an unusual motif, 
and the statue requires a close scrutiny. 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. 1, March 1966, pp. 80-83 
Agrawala, R.C. 
MEWAR KI GUHILA KALAKRTIYAN (THE GUHILA SCULPTURE 
OF MEWAR) 


The 10th century sculptural representations of Jagat village are well- 
known. Aboye the Ambika temple in this village, a flying parrot throws 
light on the concept of Ambika. The presence of the images of Ambika- 
Durga, in this temple, is quite significant. These and the Surasundari 
images of the 12th century Visnu temple of Isval (13 miles from Udaipur) 
firmly establish the association of Ambika-Durga with parrot. 


With the exception of the Dikpdlas and two Sardila statues outside 
the Devi temple, the five figures of the goddess demonstrate the various 
forms of Devi Sakti in popular imagination. 
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The 12th century temple of the Guhila period, constructed in the 

Paücayatana style, presents important expressions of the art of temple- 

statuary in the Guhila period. Another Visnu temple of this style can be 

seen in Khamnor (18 miles from Isval). A stone inscription of Sam. 

1307, found outside this temple, mentions a donation of 128 drambhas 
dedicated to ‘Somesvara’ Deva. 


— Sod. Pat. Vol. XVI No. 2, April 1965, pp. 23-27 
Agrawala, R.C. 
PERSIAN WHEEL IN RAJASTHAN SCULPTURE 


The Sardar Museum at Jodhpur preserves a rectangular stone relie 
depicting a Persian Wheel studded with earthen pots. 


In the Jage$vara mandapa at Sadadi in the Pali district of Rajas- 
than, a fuller view of the Persian wheel is noticeable. 


Commenting on a reference to the Persian wheel in the Harsacarita, 
V.S. Agrawala remarks that it was probably under contacts from the 
country of Karka (South-West of Persia) that the Persian wheel was pro- 
bably introduced by the Sakas in Western India under the name Karkandhu. 


Frequent references to the arahattas in early mediaeval and later 
inscriptions of Rajasthan also bear testimony to the popularity of the 
Persian wheel in Rajasthan. 


—MI Vol. XLVI No. 1, January-March 1966, pp. 87-88 


Agrawala, V.S. 
PALACE ARCHITECTURE IN DANDIN'S AVANTISUNDARI- 
KATHA 


There is a Jot of architectural terminology in the description of the 
palace and city of Kaficipuri in the Avantisundari— a newly discovered prose 
romance written by Dandin in 650 A. D. 


The river Vegavati seems to have served the architectural purpose of 
a moat round the city. There were many temples bearing images of many 
gods in that city. The city was divided by broad paths which connected 
the four gateways and crossed each other in the centre of the city to form 
the biggest square. The pavements were made with polished slabs of semi- 
precious stones, the use of which for preparing manikuftima was a special 
feature of the Gupta age. 


Dandin makes a special mention of the houses of nalinaka variety. 
The palaces in their elevational aspect consisted of pada, janu, bahu, grīvā, 
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nasikd, lalaja and siras, The entire architecture was provided with beauti- 
ful mouldings and figure decorations. There is a clear reference to the 
carvings of the serpent motif by skilful sculptors which were visible along 
the pathways. 


The pramadavanas form a very conspicuous feature of the female 
apartments inside the rajakula. The city was surrounded with a number of 
ponds by which the fields were irrigated. Dandin’s description of Kāñcī- 
puri is a pen picture of the conditions of south India of which Kāñcī was 
a high water-mark. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 4, June 1964, pp. 332-40 
Aiyappan, A. 
MADRAS MUSEUM 


The Madras Government Museum ranks very high among the muse- : 
ums of India, on acccount of the wealth of its collections, its manifold in- 
tra-mural and extra-mural activities, its research in several fields, its early 
stream of publications and the tempo of all round progress it has been try- 
ing to maintain. It is the second oldest museum in India and the first 
State museum. The collection of Indian pre-historic finds, made by Robert 
Bruce Foote, the father of Indian pre-historic archaeology, preserved there 
and described in his two-volume Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities deserve 
special mention. One of the three museum-based learned bodies— the 
South Indian Society of Painters—continues to thrive there and a modest 
art gallery—the National Art Gallery of Madras— was declared open in 
November, 1951 in it. 


— Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, December 1965, pp. 27-29 
Anand Krishna 
BHARAT KALA BHAVAN 


Bharat Kala Bhavan is the official museum of the Banaras Hindu 
University, and one of its departments. "The Manuscript and Draft Script 
Section of this Museum is almost unique in the country. The Indian minia- 
tures from C. 1100 A.D. to 1800 A.D. are the best in the world. They are 
freely studied and published by scholars and students alike from different 
parts of the globe. : 


—Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, December 1965, p. 17 


Archaeological News 
INDIAN BRONZE AT METROPOLITAN 


A recent acquisition of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is this bronze 
statuette representing Siva in the Cosmic Dance. The superb realisation 
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of the arrested dance, in which the figure is suspended, the dream-like 
expression of the face, the sensitive modelling of the body make this one of 
the best examples in existence. This South Indian figure dates from the 
Early Cola dynasty, ca. A.D. 1000. 


The bronze-casters of the Cola period created the greatest works in 
this medium. Nataraja, Lord of the Dance, was the Cola rulers’ favorite 
manifestation of the great god, and it is, perhaps, the most beautiful Indian 
composition. Exquisitely balanced within the halo of flames, the god seems 
to soar in suspended movement. 


Although they tolerated at least one venerable Buddhist enclave in 
their realm, the Cola rulers were fervent Hindus. All the arts flourished 
under their reign, but a particular excellence was achieved by the bronze- 


casters. 
—Arc. Vol. XIX No, 2, April 1966, p. 133 


Avasthi, Ramasraya 
SURYA PRATIMA LAKSANA (THE FEATURES OF THE IMAGE 


OF THE SUN-GOD) a 


According to the Brhatsamhita, the Sun-God is represented as wear- 
ing ear-rings, long garlands, a coronet and a long robe, with a smile 
playing on a bright face, and holding lotus-flowers in his hands. The 
Visnudharmottara places cords, made like strings of flowers, in both hands 
of the Sun, and this text and the Bhavisyapurdna prescribe the representa- 
tions of Pingala and Danda on either side of him. 


According to the Visvakarma-silpa and the Matsyapurana, Sun's 
chariot has only one wheel and is drawn by seven horses. The BAavisya- 
purana places the goddesses Rājňī and Niksubha also on either side of the 
Sun. The Agnipurána and the Daksinabharatiya Silpasástras also prescribe 
giving lotus flowers in his hands. One of the Silpasdstras mentions the 
four wives of the Sun, viz., Rajiii, Suvarna, Suvarcasa and Chaya. 


- Similar instructions are given in the Silparatna and the Uttarabhara- 
tiya SilpaSastras, though in the latter, emphasis is laid on foreign elements 
of the image. Avyanga is obviously the Indian modification of the 


Iranian Aiviyaonghana. 
— Trip. Vol. X No. 3, December 1964, pp. 29-32 


Ayyar, V. Ramanatha 
"DEVELOPMENT OF THE NAME AND COMPOSITION OF A 


DIVINE SYMBOL AT KANCI 


At Kaficipuram, there is a dissimilarity between the name and the 
compositon of the central /iriga symbol and those of the three surrounding 
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symbols found in the first aisle. The former, known as Ekamranatha, is 


ovoid in shape, is made of a special paste and is placed on a stone yoni 
pedestal. The latter are made of stone. 


In a Tamil classic, Pattupattu, of the Sangam age, mention is made 
of the existence of a Vaisnavite temple only in Kaficipuram and in a latter 
work, Manimekalai, in which Kaficipuram is described, no reference is 
made io this deity. This suggests that the name Ekamranatha might not 
have been well-known in the 2nd century A.D. Only in the Mattavilása- 
prahasana is there a reference to Earhvva—a colloquial form of Ekhambha. 
It can, therefore, be inferred that it had its origin sometime between the 
3rd and the 7th centuries A.D. 


The following conclusions can be drawn from the evidence of relic 
objects, sculptures epigraphs and literature found there, 


(1) Ekamba was the name of the symbol in the Saivite temple at 
Kaficipuram from the 7th to the 12th centuries by the end of which period 
the name Ekamra was introduced on account of the presence of a mango 
tree. The latter word was more in usage from the 15th century. (2) Ekamba 
seems to be connected with the practice of the putting up khambhas 
with triratnas and worshipping them, current among the Buddhists. (3) It 
seems to symbolize a pillar of light or fire, similar to the miracle wrought 
by Lord Buddha at Sravasti. (4) The sequence of materials used for the 
construction of the pillar appears to be: wood, earth and astabandha (a paste). 
(5) Hints are given how the Pauranika legend connected with Ekamba was 
built up. (6) The term mamülar is not connected with Ekamba. (7) The 
present mango tree, in the Ekamranatha temple, is a composite of more 
than one tree. (8) The three khambas (pillars) in the first aisle appear 
to have been installed later than the 12th century. 


— Br. V Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 144-76 


Bake, A. A. 
THE AESTHETICS OF INDIAN MUSIC 


The melodic concept of Indian music is embodied in the word raga. 
It is India's unique way of approach to music from the technical and, at 
the same time, from the emotional side. 


Our earliest data on the structure and character of Indian music 
amount to a description not of an independent art but of a hand-maid to 


dramatic art. 


Indian aesthetic theory attaches basic importance to the analysis of 
the interaction of the performer and the audience. The listener should be 
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sahrdaya and rasika. What the actor conveys rests on the bhava of his text. 


According to Bharata, there is no rasa without a bhdva and no bhava 
without rasa. There are eight rasas in his treatise, distributed among the 
seven notes of the octave, one or more related rasa being attached to each 
note. From a basic scale of seven notes, one can derive six other scales 
and thus arise the seven primary jatis of the Bharatanaátyasástra. Accord- 
ing to Bharata, the melody should be sung by the performers in the rasa 
connected with the note which is the resting place of the jati; and the 
singer's task is to present the jdti in its proper emotional context. For 
this reason, the knowledge of the arisa was essential for him. 


Bharata uses the word raga for that elusive quality which enables a 
composition to convey a certain mood by stressing a particular note in a 
particular way. According to Matanga, that something in sound, which is 
affected with feeling by some arrangement of notes or by a different dhvani, 
is raga. The appearance of a different dhvani, even if the actual notes of 


the scale have remained the same, refers to the producing of a different 
emotional effect. 


Mammata enumerates 10,404 varieties of dhvani and from Matanga's 
description of the individual rágas, it is quite clear that they are thought 
of, most frequently, in relation to certain episodes on the stage. Since a 
wrong kind of rhythmic pulse would destroy the desired atmosphere on 
the stage, he insists on the proper musical time. 


Music had many centuries of independent development even before 
Matanga and there had developed an enormous number of ragas, each 


of which had to have its own elaborate and detailed emotional con- 
notation. 


—BJA Vol. IV No. 1, January 1964, pp. 46-57 


Banerjee, N.R. 
THE VALISVARA TEMPLE AT TIRUVALISVARAM 


There is an excellent stone temple of the early Cola style at Tiruvali- 
$varam, district Tirunelveli, Madras. It is dedicated to Siva and marks 
a phase in the Pallava-Pandya-Cola transition. Today it goes by the name, 
Vali$vara temple. The records inscribed on it provide ample information 
about the contemporary political, social, cultural and economic life. 
By itself, it is an excellent piece of art with well-proportioned architectural 
members and a profusion of delightful sculptures representing various 
forms of Siva and legends connected with the Great Lord. 


The absence of deities in the niches is a deviation from the later 
Pallava and the early Cola structural temples elsewhere. 
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The most remarkable feature of the temple is the extant sculptures 
adorning the front of the faces of the karnakitas, salas and paiijaras in 
the first storey of the vimana and those placed on the four cardinal faces of 
the grīvā and Sikhara. 


It is likely that this temple came into existence in the time of 
Parantaka, if not a little earlier. The two earliest inscriptions in the Tamil 
script found there are dated in the 13th and 17th years, respectively, of 
Jatavarman Sundara. 


The article, under review, is illustrated with ten plates. 
—JASC Vol. IV Nos. 3-4, 1962, issued September 1964, pp. 169-77 


Barret, Douglas 
AN EARLY NEPALESE BRONZE 


The writer, at the outset, reviews the confusion regarding the 
chronology of Nepalese bronzes and discusses, against this background, the 
newly acquired bronze image of Avalokite$vara in the British Museum. He 
has discussed, at length, the technique of casting, the stylistic peculiarities 
of the image and its iconographical details, and has compared it with the 
British Museum Tara and the Vajrapani in the collection of Le Plate. 
These three bronzes appear to be almost contemporary, since they are 
stylistically similar. Moreover, the Avalokite$vara image and the Vajrapani 
image, both appear to have been attendants of the same image. After 
studying all the details, the writer attributes the bronze, in question, to the 
llth century A.D. 


—BMO Vol. XXX Pts. 1-2, 1965, pp. 41-50 


Benisti, Mireille 
SUR UN STUPA VOTIF DE L'ASUTOSH MUSEUM (ON A VOTIVE 
STÜPA OF THE ASUTOSH MUSEUM) 


The stüpa in question comes from district Monghyr in Bihar and 
belongs to the 10th century A.D. It is cut in black basalt base from height 
and is made of big mouldings consisting of 20 angles. Its design is 
analogous to the virisatikona mentioned in the Kriydsamgraha. The portion 
above the base is cylinderical representing jarighavedi. It bears four niches 
of the Buddha separated by the representation of stūpa and surmounted by 
three big round mouldings. Above those mouldings, the dome (anda or 
kumbha) is in the form of a flat bowl. 


Similarly, intermediatory stupas have a quadrangular moulded base, 
a cylinderical upper part and the dome in the form "óf-a bowl. The 
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super-structure presents the square part in big moulding with the harmika 


and a superposition of discs of decreasing size. 


Each niche has a Buddha seated with cross-legged on lotus seat. 
Two of the Buddhas are in dharmacakramudra and two others in bhümi- 
sparsa-mudrá and samadhi-mudrad. The stipa represents the scenes of Bodh- 
Gaya, Sarnath, Vaisali and Sravasti. 


—AA Vol. XXVII Nos. 1/2, 1964, pp. 151-56 
BHASKAR RAO BAKHLE 


Bhaskar Rao Bakhle was born in 1869 in a village in the former 
Baroda State and died in Bombay in 1921. He effected a wonderful 
synthesis of the important traditions and techniques of music in his ga@yakt. 
He incorporated in his art a rare blending of the noteworthy features of the 
traditions of four different gharanas. 


The spread of classical music in the masses of Maharashtra is largely 
due to the stage songs composed by him based on classical ragas. He fully 
understood the prakrti of each raga. He was a wonderful musician, 
equally well-versed in different styles like khyal, thumri, astapadi, bhajan 
and stage songs and at the same time a musicologist, a composer and a 
teacher of high merit. 


—IMJ Vol. V, April-May 1966, pp. 25-26 


Bhatele, Vishva Nath 
AJANTA KA KALA DARSANA (THE ART EXHIBTED IN AJANTA 
PAINTINGS) 


There are twenty-nine caves at Ajanta. The paintings in caves nos. 
1, 2, 16 and 17 have escaped the ravages of time and are still preserved. 
The serene aspect of the central sublime figure of Tathagata in most of 
these paintings does not give the slightest indication of his being moved by 
emotion in any way. The 12 ft. high and 8 ft. broad picture of perfect 
peace of mind is unparalleled in the world. 


The columns supporting the roof of the Music Hall in cave no. 6 are 
so scientifically chiselled that, when struck, each of them gives out a 
different musical note. In the 16th cave, the scene of Siddhartha going 
out to the forest, leaving Yasodharà asleep, does not show a single sign of 
attachment on the departing prince’s face. 


In cave no. 17, Ya$odharà is shown giving away kisora Rahula by 
way of alms to the Buddha. In this painting, one finds complete 
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self-surrender floating on a sea of trust and affection in YaSodhara’s eyes; 
and one sees the idea of following the path of virtue for the sake of 
humanity at large in the eyes of the Buddha. 


The Buddha’s figure, eight times as large as the normal human figure, 
is the very picture of sleep, which is a permanent illustration of the 
psychological truth that perfect sleep is a state of complete relaxation. All 
the factors of perception of beauty in these pictures have been borrowed 
from the fair sex. 


—Trip. Vol. X No. 8, May 1965, pp. 105-9 
BHATKHANDE 


Born in 1860, Pandit Visnu Narayana Bhatkhande was a scholar, 
musicologist, musician, composer and teacher, all rolled into one. He occu- 
pies a respected place in the history of Indian music. Bhatkhande’s sinceri- 
ty, unostentatious behaviour and missionary zeal earned for him the friend- 
ship and cooperation of many distinguished musicians and persuaded them 
to pass on their treasured knowledge to him. His ‘Kramika Pustaka Māli- 
ka, in four volumes, is acclaimed as highly informative and educative, 
giving the best repertoire of Hindustani songs. 


For analysing rágas Bhatkhande accepted the basis of twelve 
svarasthanas, instead of harping on Srutis, and, for classifying them, two 
separate bases of Rāgāùga Paddhati and That Paddhati, the latter being 
his own introduction. He is often described as the father of the modern 
music conference. He died in 1936, 


—IMJ Vol. III, April-May 1965, pp. 21-22 


Bhattacharya, A. K. 
INDIAN MUSEUM (CALCUTTA) 


The collections of the Indian Museum are vast and varied ; and in 
the field of research and publication its archaeology section has, to its 
credit, a complete series of catalogues of coins. This old institution, 
unquestionably, remains, in this part of the world, the oldest and the 
largest autonomous public body preserving an enormous mass of 
treasures of the nation’s past. In some of its galleries, specially in the 
gallery of art, this museum has started experimenting on exhibition and 
display of exhibits on movable individual pedestals by introducing rotating 
systems of presentation. 


—Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, 1965, pp. 21-24 
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Bhowmik, Swarnakamal 
TECHNICAL STUDY AND CONSERVATION OF A NEPALESE 
METAL IMAGE FROM BARODA MUSEUM 


From the iconographical point of view, the Nepalese metal image 
from the Baroda Museum represents the four-armed Sadaksari 
Avalokite$vara, decked in ornaments. The image is 10 inches in length 
and was found in a very bad state of preservation in the exhibition show- 
case. Different coloured incrustations were formed on the -body of the 
image. The image also developed a patina which in many places was 
concealed by the developing accretions. 


The image was not cast in solid metal. A series of chemical 
analyses have been carried out in order to know the actual composition of 
the metal used in casting as well as the nature of incrustations which had 
developed on the object. Qualitative analysis revealed that mineralization 
took place on the brass object in an irregular manner. It has been found 
that the image was made of brass on which gilting was done. 


The art of making brass statuary in Nepal must have commenced 
after the 17th century A. D. Therefore, it would not be unreasonable if 
we assign tentatively this image to the 18th century A. D. 


Owing to different kinds of mineral incrustations care was taken to 
remove them slowly and gradually without sacrificing the patina which has 
an antiquity value. ; 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No, 4, June 1964, pp. 393-98 


Chhabra, B. Ch. 
GARUDA OF VISNU 


Visnu riding his vehicle, Garuda, a mythical bird, is a very familiar 
theme in Indian art. This age-old tradition, going back to the Vedic age, 
is very much alive to this day in India and in other countries that came 
under the influence of Indian culture. 


In some representations, however, the attention paid to the vdhana, 
the bird Garuda, far exceeds that bestowed on the divine rider, Lord Visnu. 
The author here describes two metal images; one of them showing Garuda 
alone in almost entirely human form which probably formed part of a 
miniature metal temple wherein Visnu was placed as the main deity; the 
other image comprises three pieces: four-armed Visnu, the bird Garuda, the 
former. riding the latter, and a round pedestal, fitting into each other as one 
whole. Although these figures are hardly one hundred years old, 
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stylistically they bear some resemblance to the representation of Garuda in 
sculpture and seals belonging to the Gupta and post- Gupta periods. 


—JIH Vol. XLIII Pt. II, August 1965, pp. 387-92 


Clark, A.M. and Samuel, Sachs 
THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS (1915-1965) 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, during the fifty years of its 
existence, has collected objects of the Orient. Among numerous collections 
is a 45" high stone image of Sapta-mátrkà of the Cola period contributed 
by Lillian Z. Turnblad Fund in 1960. The figure sits against a stele of leaf 
form and wears the typical garland which falls heavily between her ample 
breasts. She holds attributes in two of her hands, that exist now, the other 
two being missing. 


—Arc. Vol. XIX No. 1, January 1966, pp. 3-10 
Cohn, John 
A WESTERNER LOOKS AT THE INDIAN CONCERT 


The composer and performer are one in Indian music. The audience 
finds itself in direct confrontation with an artist in the heat of creation. 


Consequently, the Indian and the Western audiences have different 
attitudes towards listening. The artistic success of an Indian concert 
depends in part on the aesthetic level of the audience. Western audiences 
are respectful and detached to the point of being stuffy, while Indian 
audiences, in encouraging pyrotechnics, are often too playful. 


—IMJ Vol. V, April-May 1966, pp. 45-46 
Cooper Brain G. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM EXHIBITION 


'The British Museum's 1965-66 exhibition *The State of Asia in the 
Sixteenth Century on the Eve of the European Impact as Reflected in the 
Arts', showing the obvious vitality and many-sided beauty of the arts in 
such countries as China, Japan, India, Perssia and Turkey, during the 
period contemporary with the European Renaissance, helped the Western 
visitors to get the events in true global perspective. The exhibition 
contained specimens of Chinese porcelain decorated with Arabic inscrip- 
tions, Chinese Buddhist art, Taoist deity in painted wood, statues of 
Bodhisattvas, the history, romance and epic works of Persia and the 
calligraphic ciphers of Turkey, efc. The exhibition made its own distinc- 
tive contribution to East- West understanding. 


—AP Vol. XXXVII No. 4, April 1966, p. 172 
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D'Costa, Anthony 
THE KANHERI CAVES AS SEEN BY DOM JOAO DE CASTRO 


The ‘Roteiro’ or the manual of navigation composed by the Portuguese 
Viceroy Joào de Castro in 1538-40 A.D. is the earliest work containing 
description of the Buddhist caves at Kanheri near Bombay. It contains 
many details regarding the caves which are now lost to us because of the 
ravages of nature and vandalism. It, therefore, helps us in visualising the 
caves which were then in a far better condition and to some extent 
complete. There were certainly ascetics living in the caves at the time of the 
advent of the Portuguese and they seem to have supplied interesting infor- 
mation to Castro regarding the caves. However, Castro was no archaolo- 
gist, desirous of exploring everything thoroughly, and he missed frescoes, 
traces of which are even now seen in some of the caves. They must have 
been in a far better state of preservation when Castro visited tha caves in 
the 16th century. However, the information given by Castro is interesting 
inasmuch as many of his descriptions tally with the details of the caves 
which we see today. The writer has given these details and has also 
compared them with those of the caves. 


—Jnd. Vol. III Pt. I, March 1966, pp. 51-59 


Deva, B.C. 
THE PROBLEM OF CONTINUITY IN MUSIC AND SRUTI 


The problem of continuity-discontinuity, which is a fundamental 
one in human perception, is at the foundation of the theory of the 
Srutis. The word s$ruti has been used with slightly different meanings 
by various writers. The srutis have been generally defined as additive 
measures of pitch relations in music. They are convenient steps of 
measurements of pitch, analogous to notes, Our ancient teachers believed 
that an octave consists of 22 Srutis. This is surprisingly in agreement 
with the results of the experiments of Ellis. 


—JMA Vol. XXXVI Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 56-66 


Devkar, V. L. 
BARODA MUSEUM 


The Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda, was one of the many 
creations of Maharaja Sayajirao III Gaekwad. Its reorganised art and 
archaeological collections have been arranged in the following galleries : 
(1) Pre-history, (2) Archaeology, (3) Japanese art, (4) Chinese art, 
(5) Nepalese and Tibetan art, (6) Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian 


art, (7) Islamic art, (8) Indonesian and Burmese art and (9) European 


art and civilization. 
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The collection of the European oil paintings in this museum is one 
of the best in the East and contains rare and unique originals of the old 
masters. The best paintings belong to the 16th—17th centuries: amongst 
them some are very rare works. 


The Baroda Museum was the first museum in India to assist the 
M.S. University of Baroda in 1952 to start a post-graduate diploma 
course in Museology. 


— Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, December 1965, pp. 13-14 


Devkar, V. L. 
SALARJUNG MUSEUM 


The Salar Jung Museum in Andhra Pradesh was formally opened to 
the public in 1951. The collection, in this museum, is well-known for its 
richness and variety and has earned for the museum a unique position, not 
only in India, but the world over. The late Nawab Salar Jung is, perhaps, 
the only individual among collectors of art in the world who took interest 
in the works of art of diverse categories. 


This museum has one of the richest collections of jades and jewellery 
and an inscribed dagger of Aurangzeb which he wore when he took the 
Golconda Fort. The Children's section, which is the largest and the most 
comprehensive in India and is free to the visitors, was added in 1956. 


—Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, December.1965, pp. 44-45 


Devkar, V. L. 
THE MAHARAJA FATEH SINGH MUSEUM 


Maharaja Fateh Singh Rao III established a new museum in 1961. 
The old Baroda Room in this museum has got its own character due to 
the furniture, chandeliers and paintings of the old Durbar hall of Maharaja 
Khanderao. The rooms, with 17th-18th century French furniture and 
figurines in porcelain of the *Four Continents', create an air of the 17th- 
18th century French halls of the days of the Pompadour or of queen 
Marie Antoinette. 


— Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, December 1965, p. 14 
Dhaky, M.A. 
THE DATE OF THE DANCING HALL OF THE SUN TEMPLE, 
MODHERA 


The unknown designer of the Sun temple at Modhera has been called 
a master mind and a weaver of dreams. An examination of this temple, 
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however, reveals certain discrepancies in the orchestration of its component 
structures. There are dissimilarities of style in the main, despite a veil of 
certain common features, between the main temple and the Dancing Hall. 
The main shrine is dated to A.D. 1027 and represents the pitch of excellence 
of decorative carving. It demonstrates the Solanki style in its early emer- 
gence that leaves behind the archaism of the preceding century. Yet, 
compared to the sophisticated nytyamandapa in its front, it preserves a 
restraint both in its decor scheme and the degree of decoration. Carvings 
differ in rendering and differences exist in purely architectural aspects too. 
The dwarf vase-and-foliage pillars in the transepts of the main shrine differ 
markedly from those found above the dsanapattaka of the nrtyamandapa. 
Surely, the rangamandapa with the torana in front of it is relatively later 
in age; and since it betrays better relationships to the cognate group of 
temples situated at Kumbharia, Sunak, etc., it can be assigned to the latter 
half of the llth century, preferably to the period of .Karnadeva 
(A.D. 1064-94), and there is considerable weight in the suggestion that it 
was built by Karnadeva himself, while the main shrine was built by 
Bhimadeva I. 


There is no hurdle in accepting the rarigamandapa as an after-thought 
of the whole design. The brief communication is illustrated with 10 
figures. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol. XXXVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 211-22 


Fischer, K. 
INDO-IRANIAN CONTACTS : AS REVEALED BY MUD-BRICK 
ARCHITECTURE FROM AFGHANISTAN 


The ruins of Gandak and Doab, situated in the Hindukush, show 
the process of Indianization from the South-East and Iranization from the 
North-West. In the cupola of Gandak, the Sassanian squinch has a form, 
which is well-known from contemporary Buddhist caves of Bamiyan and 
Haibak. The parabolical barrel vault of Doab is derived from the Taq-i- 
Kisra at Ctesiphon and represents an intermediary stage of Indo-Islamic 
iwans. During the late Sassanian period, a cubical cult room with a 
transitional zone of squinches to a hemispherical cupola was widespread 
both in Iran and in buildings of the Buddhist faith in Afghanistan and 
Turfan. The corbelled domes of cylindrical plan in the settlement of 
Hamun-i-Seistan are constructed like the mud brick domes of Miran. 
The patterns of loop-holes, crowned by upright-standing arrow-heads, 
found there, are analogous to those of the buildings of the Kusana 
period as well as Afrigid architecture. The idea of double dome building 
originated in some stüpas from Buddhist Turfan. 


—OA (New Series) Vol. XII No. 1, Spring 1966, pp. 25-31 
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Gairola, T. R. 
PRESERVATION AND CONSERVATION OF MUSEUM OBJECTS 


The principle followed for preserving the specimens of the Museum 
is to give first aid treatment to meet immediate dangers and then follow up 
with diagnosis and appropriate preservative treatment. The study of the 
causes of decay is made by scientific methods before the actual process of 
preservation is undertaken. 


Preservation calls for chemical cleaning, elimination of the deleterious 
ingredients, sterilisation and fumigation, impregnation with preservative 
solutions, reinforcement of weak portions, restoration, creating suitable 
lighting conditions and introduction of airconditioning measures. 


—Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, December 1965, pp. 53-56 


Ganguli, Sobhanlal and Ghosh, Sisir Kumar 
RABINDRA SADAN 


Rabindra Sadan or Rabindra Museum came into being in July 1942. 
Some of its valuable possessions are : (1) Tagore manuscripts, without 
doubt the biggest collection of Tagoreana ; (2) Tagore's published works 
in different editions and languages, a popular item being the 60-language 
edition of the Gildfjali ; (3) books and essays on or about him—a growing 
bibliography ; (4) journals edited by Tagore or containing articles by him 
or press cuttings from 1912 onward, revealing little known details about 
his life, tours, lectures, encounters round the globe; (5) thousands of 
letters to and from all kinds of persons, (6) songs, voice recordings and 
Western musical compositions based on, or inspired by, Tagore, 
(7) photographs and portraits and films including a Russian film which 
shows Tagore reciting Janaganamana ; (8) personalia, including all kinds 
of presents and mementoes from every part of the country and the world ; 
and above all, (9) Tagore's paintings which are a priceless collection. 


Across the years imperceptibly, Rabindra Sadan has become a part 
of Vis$va-Bhàrati and not vice versa. In fact, Rabindra Sadan is itself a 
promise of a collective and creative life pushing towards newer horizons 
and meaningful activity. 


—Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, December 1965, pp. 42-43 


Ghosh, D. P. 
ASUTOSH MUSEUM 


The Asutosh Museum is the first Indian University Museum. 
Illustrating the different phases of Indian Art, the exhibits record the 
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growth and development of the art of Bengal from about the first 
millennium B. C. to the modern times ; and it is possible to study in this 
museum continuously without any gap the artistic and cultural achieve- 
ments of Bengal from atleast the beginnings of the first millennium B. C. 


During the last two vears about a dozen unknown sites have been 
discovered by the Museum. The Museum is well equipped with a 
laboratory for chemical cleaning and preservation of specimens including 
fumigation chambers for fragile objects. 


—Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, October 1965, pp. 7-8 


Goetz. H. 
A KASHMIRI LINGAM OF THE IOTH CENTURY 


A small /ingam, shown to the author by an American amateur 
collector, is of considerable interest not only because it belongs to a 
little explored phase of Kashmiri art, also because of its exceptional type. 


The pocket size of the /iigam makes it probable that it was intended 
for the personal use of a nobleman or a high official who had to do a good 
deal of travelling. The  /ingam, as the exterior disguise of an 
anthropomorphic aspect of Siva, is quite familiar, Later Buddism also 
had similar ideas about the st#pa from the interior of which deities could 
emerge. 


Our /ingam may be attributed to A. D. 950-1003, and forms an 
important piece of historical evidence for a phase of Kashmiri art. Siva, 
with three faces and four arms, is the most common iconographic type of 
Siva in Kashmir, and one may raise the question whether the prevalence of 
a three-faced type of Visnu in Kashmir was not an imitation to the Siva 


Though generally of the Kashmiri type, the /ingam may as well have 
come from the Panjab, then ruled by the early Hindu Sahis. 


—AA Vol. XXVII No. 3, 1965, pp. 275-79 
Gopalakrsna Bharati 


Born about 1810 in a poor family in the village of Narimanam 
in Tanjore district, Gopálakrsna Bharati spent his early years at 
Mudikondàn and Anandatandavapuram. Setting his face firmly against 
worldly pleasures, he lived the life of a naistika Brahmacarin. Besides 
the grand musical drama, Nandal Caritram, Tirunilakantha, Ndaynar 
Caritram, Iyarpagai Nayandi Caritram, and Karaikal Ammaiyar Caritram 
the Mami Natakam, Jfiána-Chindu, Jfiáóna Kummi and cidambarkanni are 


also ascribed to him. 
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bequeathed to Indian culture a rich heritage of spirituality, artistry, 
humility and unity. 


—IMJ Vol. V, April-May 1966, pp. 21-22 


Gorakshkar, S. V. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM OF WESTERN INDIA 


The Prince of Wales Museum was set up to commemorate the 
visit of the then Prince of Wales of England in 1905. Its collection of 
. Indian miniature paintings represents all the phases of painting from 
the illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts of the llth-I2th centuries to the 
early I9th century Pahari paintings. The sculptures of the Rastraküta 
period from Elephanta are replete with strength and noble modelling 
unknown elsewhere. Similarly, the ivories of the Gupta period, whose 
characteristic features are minuteness of details and nobility of figures, 
are unique. 


The bulletin of this Museum contains research articles on Museum 
objects. The museum has published guides, catalogues, picture postcards 
and colour folders. 


The Natural History section of this Museum is the biggest attrac- 
tion. Its educational service takes the form of guided lectures for 
school children; talks by experts are often arranged. This Museum 
has always aimed at being a centre of education and not merely a 
show place. 


—Marg Vol. XIX No, 1, December 1965, pp. 38-41 


Gaute, S. R. 
THE DATING OF THE ELEPHANTA CAVES 


Scholars differ widely regarding the chronology of the Elephanta 
caves and about the dynasty of rulers responsible for their excavation. 
Thus, these caves have been assigned to different dates ranging from 
the Gupta period (fifth century A.D.) to the beginning of the ninth 
century A.D. and the credit of their excavation given to various dynasties 
such as the Ràstrakütas, the Mauryas of Konkan, the Calukyas of Badami 
and the Kalacuris. The pros and cons of all these theories are discussed 
by the author who is particularly critical of Mirashi's opinion that 
these caves were excavated by the Kalacuris in the first half of the 
seventh century A.D. Against Mirashi's view, the author argues that 
towards the close of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh century 
A.D. the Kalacuris were too busy in hostilities with the Western 
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Calukyas of Bàdami to think of and finance the excavation of the 


marvellous caves at Elephanta. As for Mirashi's view that the Calukyas 
were Vaisnavas and so they could not have excavated Saivite caves such 
as those of Elephanta; Gupta draws the attention to epigraphic evidence 
which shows that the Calukyas were not purely Vaisnavites, but they 
worshipped Saivite deities like Mahasena-Karttikeya and Sapta-Matrkas 
also. Healso does not agree with Fergusson and Percy Brown who 
regard Cave No. 29 at Ellora as earlier than, and the model for, 
Elephanta. As against Benjamin Rowland’s view about the similarity 
between the Lad Khan temple at Aihole and the cave at Elephanta, he 
points out that the principal object of worship at the latter place is the /inga 
in the central nave and not the Mahesamirti carved on the south back 
wall, and as such there isno real similarity between the two temples. 
Lastly, he thinks that from the point of view of architectural conception 
i and execution and style of sculptures Cave No. 29 at Ellora is later, 
4 not earlier, than Elephanta. He further observes that architecturally 
Elephanta is closer to Cave No. 3 at Badami and sculpturally it shares 
the Càlukya-Gupta tradition which finds its noblest expression in the 
sculptures of the Durga temple at Aihole, in some sculptures at Mahaküta 
and in Cave No.1 at Badami. Cave No. 29 at Ellora, on the other 
hand, represents a later phase, both sculpturally and architecturally, 
probably Rastrakita. And finally, he comes to the conclusion that 
the work at Elephanta probably began in 600 A.D. or alittle earlier, 
that at least half of the work on the main cave must have been completed 
by 610 A.D., that the work continued in the reign of Pulakesin II and 
that the main cave and the adjacent cave must have been completed 
by 645 A.D. or so. Thus, in the opinion of the author, the extant 
epigraphic, architectural, stylistic and historical evidence points to the 


excavation at Elephanta being done between 600 and 645 A.D. by the 
Calukyas of Badami. 


—JIH Vol. XLIII Pt. II, August 1965, pp. 513-30 


Handa, Devendra 
A MAURYAN STÜPA AT CHANETI, PANJAB 


About a hundred meters south-east of the village Chaneti—situated 
about 3 Km. east of Jagadhari-—lies a huge and impressive brick-mound, 
of which the height is nearly 8 meters and diameter about 20 meters. 


For many reasons, this brick-mound represents an ancient stupa. 
Yuan Chwang tells us that there were many topes in and around 
Su-lo-kin-na or ancient Srughna, which city, according to Cunningham, 
included Jagadhari and Chaneti. This stapa of Chaneti must, therefore, 
have belonged to Srughna. 
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Srughna was founded round about 1000 B.C. and grew to be great 


city during the early centuries before and after Christ. Raja Dhanabhiti 
governed the kingdom of Srughna from B.C. 240 to 210 B.C. The Chaneti 
stüpa must have been one of the ‘tens of topes’ which were erected in 
Dhanabhüti's time in and around the capital city. The yellowish red colour 
of the plain, square and large bricks, lends further support to this surmise. 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. I, March 1966, pp. 75-79 
Higgins, Jon B. 
CHANTS IN MEDIEVAL EUROPEAN MUSIC 


Influences on Western music may be traced to the concepts of 
music prevalent in the Roman, Greek and Byzantine empires. Other 
influences on the West from Hebrew music, and from Syria, Greece and 
Egypt have been suggested, but the relative importance of these contri- 
butions is as yet uncertain. One general tendency, however, is clearly 
discernible in this vast cross-cultural movement. Many of the Eastern 
chants were highly ornamented. with frequent opportunity for improvi- 
sation and some were even based on Oriental scale patterns with chromatic 
intervals. In importing elements of this music, the Western Church tended 
towards ordering and simplifying to the point where most Oriental character- 
istics were lost. Though music was mostly concerned with the early 
Christian Church and Church Fathers had a great deal to say about music, 
Church music was not the only music, and theatre and the market place 
provided daily entertainment of the people. No efforts were made by the 
early Christian Church to organise chants till about the end of the 6th 
century A.D. from 590 to 640, Pope Gregory I undertook, for the first time 
such a project. First, he recodified the liturgy, and then made a collection 
of chants from those already in use, assigning particular chant to various 
services throughout the year. This collection, when completed, brought 
all the music of the Western Church into a systematic and well-propor- 
tioned whole, and lasted practically unchanged until the 16th century. The 
‘influence of this extraordinary Pope was later felt so strongly that in the 
Middle Agesa legend sprang up, in which Gregory was said to have 
received all the melodies in use at that time from the Holy Spirit, perched 
on his shoulder in the form of a dove. Perhaps the most lasting testimony 
to the contribution of Gregory is that, from the 9th century all liturgical 
chant came to be known as Gregorian Chant. 


—JMA Vol. XXXVI Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 91-98 
Hummel, Siegbert 
SMAN-GYI-BLA 


A: Swiss private collection contains a bronze of sMan-gyi-bla (short : 
sMan-bla), the so-called Medicine Buddha. The figure is remarkable, 
because sMan-bla is not represented here in the usual form of a Buddha or, 
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asin Lamaist paintings, in the canonical garb of a Bodhisattva with a 
crown, but with a bLama-cap instead. What, however, proves that the 
seated figure is. sMan-bla is the medicinal fruit (Tib: A-ru-ra-terminalia 
chebula) in his right hand, the alms-bowl in his left, and the eight accom- 
panying figures at the foot of the lotus-pedestal, which, according to ancient 
texts, are to be regarded as manifestations of sMan-bla's healing power, 
originally represented by a group of only six, later on, seven, Medicinal 
Buddhas. The figure may only be properly understood by studying histori- 
cally the Chinese and the Japanese traditions which contain the history of 
Lamaist iconography. 


—BT Vol. II No. 2, August 1965, pp. 9-15 


Jain, Nem Chand Dhannuja 
SRIPURA MEN RAJA ILA SE PURVA KA JAINA MANDIRA (THE 
PRE-ILA TEMPLE OF SRIPURA) 


From the evidence afforded by the available Jaina literature, copper 
plates and folk tales, it can be proved that Lord Pārśvanātha, endowed 
with superhuman powers, was installed at Sripura during the reign of the 
king Kharadüsana. According to the Carudatta Caritra, Càrudatta 
Sresthin, who was a contemporary of Neminatha, came to tliis place for 
doing lucrative business. Sri Kundakunda of the first century A.D. offered 
prayer to Pár$vanátha of Sripura in his Nirvāna Bhatti. According to the 
copper plate of the Calukya king Jaya Singh, dated 488 A.D., some land 
was donated to this sacred place, and in the Akola District Gazetteer of 
1911, it is clearly mentioned that the image of Parsvanatha was installed 
on the 11th day of the bright half of Vaisakha 555 at exactly the same 
place in Sripura. 


According to collected Jaina inscriptions, the Lokatilaka temple 
was built north of Sripura under the instruction of Munisri Vimalacandr- 
acarya of 776 A.D. The Svetambara scholar, Haribhadra Siri, has 
mentioned the Sripura temple in his Samardiccakaha. Sri Jinasenacarya 
of 784 A.D., in his Harivamsa Purana, included Sripura in the list of 85 
divine cities, and we learn from the Sripura Pár$vanáthastotra of Sri 
Vidyánandi of 940 A.D. that the temple and the image of Pārśvanātha 
endowed with superhuman qualities, existed before the time of king Tla. 


—Ane. Vol. XVII No. 6, February 1955, pp. 245-47 


Jain, Niraja E 
THE ADINATHA JAINA TEMPLE OF KHAJURAHO 


Adinatha Jinalaya, standing by the side of the Parsvanatha temple in 
Khajuraho, is smaller than the latter in size and shape and is considered 
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to have been built nearly 100 years later. It occupies a place of its own 
among the contemporary temples constructed in the Sagar style. Such a 
life-like and delicate representation of Sásana goddesses is seen nowhere 
except at Deogarh. The beautiful image of the Yaksa Govadana is 
simply wonderful. 


The Apsaras, the greatest centre of attraction in this temple, charm 
the visitors and arrest their gaze; and the life-like and beautiful representa- 
tion of a mother is unforgettable. Young wives and matrons, sculptured 
in this temple, appear to be attempts at preserving the Indian ideal of 
womanhood with all the importance attached to the mistress of a house in 
India. A special feature of this temple is the simple style of the high dome 
as well as the grandeur of the pinnacle mounted on it. The four-armed 
Sasana goddesses, in the upper niches on either side of the entrance, are 
also worth mentioning. One of them, nursing a child, is the Yaksi 
Ambika of Tirthankara Neminatha. The sixteen dreams of the Tirthan- 
kara's mother are represented at many places, but the image of the mother, 
along with these representations, is a peculiarity of this temple. The image 
of Adinatha, enshrined in this temple, which bears an inscription of Samvat 
1215, is a later replacement. 


— Ane. Vol. XVII No. 6, February 1965, pp. 275-77 
Jain, Niraja 
AHAR KA SANTINATHA SAMGRAHALAYA (THE SANTINATHA 
MUSEUM OF AHAR) 


The Santinatha museum, with a collection of nearly 500 broken pieces 
of art, stands adjecent to the Santinatha temple in the Ahar region of 
Madhya Pradesh. This place of pilgrimage was developed under the 
protection and patronage of the Candela kings who were true lovers of 
art. The first half of the 13th century is said to be the golden age of this 
sacred spot. Besides throwing ample light on the contribution of Jaina 
culture to the wealth of Indian art, these remains are glowing examples of 
the skill and proficiency of the silent and unknown: stone-cutters of 
Bundelkhand. Some fragments of special significance are : (1) a beautiful 
fragment of white marble, the upper part of a big vediká in which nine 
Tirthankaras and a group of dancing gandharvas are beautifully cut; (2) an 
extremely attractive four-armed image of Sarasvati, the Sasana goddess of 
the 24th Tirthankara, Bhagavan Mahavira; (3) representations of various 
elegant poses of apsards absorbed in dancing; (4) the sirihdsana, which is 
borne by two elephants, shown as if in rut, instead of two lions. 


—Ane. Vol. XVIII No. 5, December 1965, pp. 221-22 


Koellreutter H.J., Mishra, Susheela and Sadagopan, V.V. 
MUSIC CAUSERIE 


According to Koellreutter, one of the most important distinguishing 
characteristics of the classical Indian music and the classical music of Europe 
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is the absence in the one and the presence in the other of the so-called ‘leading 
note', which presupposes consciousness of man, space and time. For the 
Indian attitude of consciousness, man and space-time, as two separate 
entities, are non-existent; and the temporal aspect of Indian music, therefore, 
dispenses with symmetry and rhythmic quadrature. 


According to Sushila Mishra, blind parochialism is a stupid impedi- 
ment to the progress of music. Discriminating adaptation and mutual 
borrowings will greatly enrich and add to the variety of both, the Karnatak 
and the North Indian systems. 


According to V.V. Sadagopana, the fundamental laws of music are 
the same everywhere. The elemental nature of music is called by our 
sages márga sangita, which is said to reside in Heaven and is the same for 
every body. The nddabrahma, which pervades the universe, also abides 
in every being. 


—IMJ Vol. V, April-May 1966, pp. 10-11 
Krishan, Y. 
SYMBOLISM OF THE LOTUS-SEAT IN INDIAN ART 


According to Coomaraswamy, the lotus throne has a two-fold 
significance: ontologically it ‘denotes a firm establishment amongst the pos- 
sibilities of existence’, ‘a birth and manifestation primarily in the intelligible 
or also consequently in the sensible world’; ethically, ‘it denotes detachment, 
as of one who is in the world but not of it. But the author holds that 
the padmdsana in Indian art, Hindu, Buddhist or Jaina, is an emblem of 
superiority over ordinary mortals, be the occupant a god or demi-god with 
his attendants, or a human being, and the lotus single or double, upright 
or inverted; the occupant is entitled to respect, reverence and worship, 
and is a pūjanīya. He finds confirmation of his view in the 
Visnudharmottara. 


—OA (New Series) Vol. XII No. 1, Spring 1966, pp. 36-48 


Lohuizen-de Leeuw, J.E: Van 
THE DHYANI-BUDDHAS OF BARABUDUR 


The well-known Javanese Buddhist sacred building of Barabudur 
possesses on its walls 1460 panels of sculpture; almost all of them are 
identified. They comprise scenes from such texts as the Karmavibhanga, 
Lalitavistara, Jatakamala, Gandavyüha, Bhadracari, etc. Besides, there are 
many Buddha figures in stone, sheltered in niches on the five walls which 
lie above each other on the square sides, or partly or completely concealed 
in small stapas on the round platforms which lie on top of the building. 
Those on the lower square sides were recognized already in 1836 by the 
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German scholar Von Humboldt as Dhyanibuddhas. In the east, we find 
Aksobhya, characterised by bAimisparsamudrà; in the south, Ratnasambhava 
with varadamudrá; in the west, Amitabha with dhyanamudra; in the north, 
Amoghasiddhi with abhayamudrà. Those on the fifth, i.e., upper wall of 
the square sides, show the same mudràá : vitarkamudrd. Those within the 


small s/üpas on the round platforms on top of the building show 
dharmacakramudra. * 


There were differences of opinion as to the identification of these 
two kinds of figures. The Dutch scholar Krom identified the figures 
on the upper square side as the fifth Dhyanibuddha, Vairocana, who 
is thought to reside in the centre. Vairocana, however, always holds 
his hands in dharmacakramudraá and never in vitarkamudrad. The 
figures on the circular platforms were thought by Krom to represent 
Vajrasattva, who is the sixth Dhyanibuddha in Tibet and Napal. 
But Vajrasattva is never depicted as Buddha (in a monk's robe) as 
here, but as Bodhisattva (in royal garb). He is never in dharma- 
cakramudrá, but always has a vajra and a ghanta in his hands. Krom 
believed that there are grounds to assume that such a violation of 
the iconographic rules was possible here. This opinion was held also by 
other scholars, e.g., Foucher, and even Paul Mus in his study of the 
Barabudur (Mus, however, was not sure about the figures on the round 
platforms). Obviously, the row of figures on the upper square wall and 
on the round platforms are indeed meant to represent a fifth and sixth 
Dhyànibuddha; but the iconographical rules, which were kept, in fact, very 
strict by the architect(s) of Barabudur, must not be thought to have been 
violated twice. 


In 1842, an unfinished Buddha image with bAümisparsamudràá was 
found hidden completely in the central stipa on top of the building. Krom 
thought this image to be a fraud, but some facts prove its genuineness. 
Thus, we must recognize in the Buddhas of Barabudura system which is 
sevenfold : the four Dhyanibuddhas of the directions and a fifth with 
vitarkamüdra on the five square walls; a sixth in the partly closed stupas 
on the round platforms, showing dharmacakramudrá; and a seventh, 
representing a figure meant as Adibuddha in the síüpa in the centre. 
According to its mudrd, we must reckon the sixth Buddha figure to represent 
Vairocana. In some Mahàyana sects, Vairocana is known as sixth Dhya- 
nibuddha He was promoted to this place when the old five-fold system 
was replaced by a six-fold one. Now Vairocana has a second form called 
Samantabhadra; this figure is adored in central position by some ‘unre- 
formed schools of Mahayana. He can even have position of Adibuddha. 
He was known from India to Japan and also in Ceylon, where Mahayana 
was also practised in the time of Barabudur (about 800 A.D.). He is 
usually depicted with vitarkamudra, i.e., exactly the mudrd of the figures on 
the upper square wall of Barabudur. The suspicion that this figure 
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represents Samantabhadra becomes almost a certainty when it is realized 
that the panels, between which this figure is depicted, represent scenes 
from the Gandavyŭha and the Bhadracari; in these two texts, Samantabhadra 
main figure to be extolled. 


There remains thus only an uncertainty with respect to the unfinished 
image in the centre; he may be Vajradhara, although we find this name 
is the only in latter texts. 


The sect, whose doctrine is represented at Barabudur, probably came 
to Java from Ceylon. About 800 A.D. there were close religious ties 
between Ceylon and Java. 


—BTLV Nol. CXXI No. 4, 1965, pp. 389-416 


Malavika, Vidyavati 
BAUDDHA-KALA MEN TRIRATNA (TRIRATNA IN BUDDHISTIC 
ART) 


In Buddhistic terminology, the term triratna stands for the Buddha, 
Dharma and Samgha as well as for a symbolic representation of these 
three gems of Buddhism. Up to the first century B.C., when the Buddha 
images were not yet made, the Buddha was worshipped in the form of 
triratna, etc. But even later, the use of triratna continued and its shape 
too continued to evolve. A completely evolved specimen is seen on the 
arched gateway of the principal stupa at Safici. This symbol of the three 
gems is very pretty and attractive. 


In Buddhist art, triratna is the one extremely important and sacred 
expression of religious consciousness and is a great contribution of the 
Indian Buddhist artists. 


— Trip. Vol. X No. 4, January 1965, pp. 101-4 


.Mallmann, Marie-Thérèse De : 
LES BRONZES NEPALAIS DE LA COLLECTION SYLVAIN LEVI 
(THE NEPALESE BRONZES OF THE SYLVAIN LEVI COLLEC- 
TIONS) : : 


The author has described some bronzes brought by Sylvain Lévy 
from Nepal in his voyages of 1898, 1922 and 1927. Among them, some 
are noteworthy, Their handles are decorated with human busts of nagas 
in adoration and are surmounted by 7 to 9 hoods, whereas the cupola is 
decorated with two personages riding on buffaloes set against the figure of 
Ganesa within an aureole of flames. Among the Hindu subjects, the 


figures of Visnu and GaneSa are noteworthy; and among the Buddhist 
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subjects, the figures of Buddha Sakyamuni, particularly a representation 
of the nativity, are remarkable. The standing Buddha, called Udayana 
Buddha, is also a good piece. To the right of the Buddha, the four great 
Hindu gods are accompanied by Ganeéa and Varáha, and appear to 
bombard Sakyamuni with various projectiles. These Ganega and Varaha 
svmbolise the demons and the four great gods are equivalent to the four 
Maras—Skandha, Klesa, Mrtyu and Devaputramara—mentioned in 
Buddhist texts. 


The vajraparyanka divinities are also represented in the said collec- 
tions. The figures of Aksobhya, Amitayus, Mafijuéri and Amrtakundalin 
are noteworthy. Of special significance are the figures of Mahavajrasattva, 
Lokesvara, Padmasambhava, Matsyendanatha and Acalaketu Lokesvara. 


—AA Vol. XXVII Nos. 1/2, 1964, pp. 134-50 


Mani, V.R. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF ANCIENT INDIA 


The paper reviews briefly the literary references to musical instru- 
ments and their illustrations in sculpture and painting. 


—BITC Pt. 2, 1965, pp. 255-59 
Mattoo, Jiwan Lal 
THE LISTENER'S ANGLE 


The lay listeners sparingly appreciate the present-day khyal/ singing 
and generally cafl it noisy vocal gymnastics. What is required is that a 
singer be careful to pronounce the words of the text of the song correctly, 
that only songs, of which the poetic theme agrees with the mood of the 
raga, are sung in that raga, and that a singer understands the meaning of 
the bols of a khyGl and is able to comprehend their inner bhdva so that he 
or she can adequately reflect the same in his or her music. Training in 
voice culture, avoiding facial contortions and unnecessary mannerisms as 
well as incessant showers of fast fanas, and keeping in view the well- 
recognized principles, which guide the progression of kAyal are, therefore, 
necessary. The singer should combine tradition with imagination, 
technique with grace and classicality with popular appeal. 


—IMJ Vol. V, April-May 1966, pp. 49-50 
Mirashi, V.V. 
THREE ANCIENT FAMOUS TEMPLES OF THE SUN 


Of the Sun-temples that came to be erected in different parts of India 
three were regarded as most sacred and greatly venerated throughout 


India. According to the Purànic tradition, these temples were constructed 
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by Samba, son of Krsna, These temples are said to have been erected on 
the mountain of sun-rise (i.e., in the east), at Kalapriya and at Mülasthàna 
on the mountain of sun-set (i.e, in the west), and the Sun-god is 
said to have been especially present at these places in the morning, 
mid-day and evening, respectively. Of these, Mülasthàna is undoubtedly 
Multan where the existence of a famous Sun-temple is vouched for by 
Yuan Chwang and Muslim historians. The name of the place where the 
first temple is said to have been situated is differently given in the Puranas 
as Sutira, (Bhavisya, I. 129.16), Mundira (Skanda), Sürya-kanana or Ravi- 
ksetra (Samba) and  Konàditya or Konarka in Utkala or Odra-de$a 
(Brahma). This, as shown by Hazra, is evidently modern Konarka in 
Orissa. P.V. Kane, however, adopts the reading Mundira and identifies 
it with the great temple of the Sun at Modhera, about 18 miles from Patan 
in North Gujarat and built in about 1026 A.D, The author thinks that 
this identification is untenable as Modhera is not in the east. As to the 
second temple, the author shows on the basis of the literary and epigraphic 
evidence that Kalapriya is the same as modern Kalpi on the southern bank 
of the Yamuna. It is here, holds the author, that the dramas of Bhavabhiti 
were first enacted. He thinks that Kane's view that Kalapriyanatha, men- 
tioned in Bhavahhüti's plays, may have been the name of a local temple 
of Siva at Padmapura, the brith-place of Bhavabhüti or it may be the same 
as the Mahàkala temple at Ujjayini is not tenable. 


— Pur. Vol. VIII No. 1, January 1966, pp. 38-51 
Mookerjee, Ajit 
CRAFTS MUSEUM 


The All India Handicrafts Board, since its inception in 1952, under- 
took to collect and preserve as many of the valuable objects of Indian crafts, 
which embody the results of developments through the ages, as possible 
for purposes of study, research and reproduction. This unique collection 
is now kept in Thapur House, New Delhi. The reproduction of the speci- 
mens programme of this museum is all important in relation to the collec- 
tion 


A prize collection is a rare specimen of a very large size Kalamkari 
print. By assembling, preserving, displaying and demonstrating craft ob- 
jects, this institution will rightly justify India's unique position in the field 
of handicrafts—a cultural heritage coming down for millennia. 


— Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, December 1965, p. 18 
Moran, Sherwood F. 
ASHURA, A DRY-LACQUER STATUE OF NARA PERIOD 


The concept of Asura, the Sanskrit original of the Japanese Ashura, 
is one of the curious survivals from earlier religious beliefs embedded in the 
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mythology of Indian Buddhism. Though Buddha himself, in the plan of 
salvation, which he worked out, put little reliance on the forces and 
beings of a supernatural world, he did not deny their existence, nor did he 
forbid the worship of those devas who were converted to Buddhism. 
Even in the earliest records devas appear in the Buddha's retinue, 
though never as spiritual guides, being merely humble learners. Asura, 


too, apperars in the Buddhist legend, but never in an intimate way, 
remaining an outsider. 


On the other hand, Buddhist cosmologies describe the Asura world 
as a civilised state, possessing kings, capital cities, palaces, even assembly 
halls and gardens. When Mahayana Buddhism was most exapansive, Asura 
was naturally included among the representatives of the non-human states 
of existence, who were said to have submitted meekly to the Buddha's 
teaching. He is thus present in the conventional descriptions of world-wide 
audiences that open a typical Mahayana sūtra. For example, he is shown 
among the 28 attendants on the thousand-armed Avalokite$vara. 


Chinese Asura figures are recognizable in a considerable number of 
Tun-huang wall paintings. In sculpture there are Asura figures at Yun- 
kang (cave 10), one on either side of the Mt. Sumeru over main doorway. 
The earliest known survivor in sculpture in China of an Asura function- 
ing as one of a group, attending a main Buddhist figure is a standing 
statue with six arms, present among twenty-four attendants ofa central row 
of five Buddhas, in the Liao dynasty main-hall of a temple in Ta-t'ung-fu, 
Shansi. 


In eighth century Japanese works, the: representation of Asura 
in front of Mt. Sumeru is restated in highly abbreviated form on the 
fragments of a bronze aureole from the Nigatsudo of Todaiji as a pair of 
spidery arms raised to hold the sun and moon. Among the numerous 
small clay figures in the Pagoda, Horyuji, is seated figure of Asura ina 
Death of Buddha scene, But it is the statue of Asura, of Kofukuji, Nara, 
that is the best known of all representations of that demi-god ; it is also by 
far the most significant as à work of art. This statue is one of a group of the 
Eight Classes, considered as the special guardians of Sakyamuni and his 
teaching. Kofukuji was the family temple of the strong Fujiwara clan to 
whose time the said sculpture belonged. 


This Asura is the most appealing of the Hachibushu group and is the 
most representative and beautiful example of the earlier dry-lacquer 
sculpture of the Nara period. It has slimness that is in marked contrast 
to the volume, solidity and generous modelling of Nara sculpture at its 
full development. It gives almost a feeling of under-nourishment, as it 
were. For one thing, the arms are abnormally thin. It almost seems as 
though three arms have the material that should go into the making of one 
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arm. These arms are abnormally long. Their thinness makes them 


seem even longer and gives the figure an almost spider-like effect. The 
faces are also in contrast with later Nara period sculpture. They are 
rather childlike in their expression, with a gentleness and a certain 
innocence that is similar to some of the statues of the Hakuho period. 
However, the central face has a moustache. The faces and the costume are 
realistically represented. Thus this Asura is a far cry from the ogre type 
by which the demi-god is most naturally visualized. 


The author has given the measurements of the statue, described the 
dry-lacquer process in detail and shown how the said statue was 
constructed. In an Appendix he has also discussed the history of dry- 
lacquer in the Far East. 

—AA Vol. XXVII Nos. 1/2, 1964, pp. 99-133 
Morley, Grace 
NATIONAL MUSEUM 


The National Museum, New Delhi, was founded in 1949. The 
basically didactic aim ot the National Museum explains the chronological 
organisation of the exhibition galleries, the care in providing clearly phrased 
general labels in Hindi and English as well as maps and supplementary 
illustrations as introduction to each exhibition. 


Selectivity, in order to focus attention on a typical example of a place, 
a style and a period, is another principle followed in the exhibitions. 
Visual and psychological emphasis put on the attractiveness of the 
exhibition is most valuable. 


A handbook, to be profusely provided with small reference 
illustrations, is in preparation; among the educational and reference 
services of the National Museum are also the library slides and reference 
productions, guided tours, extension lectures and regular educational 
motion picture programmes. 


The National Museum's exhibition galleries can be considered to 
hold their own with any museum exhibitions anywhere, in quality of 
material, in appropriateness, in beauty of presentation and in scholarly 
documentation. 

—Marg Vol. XIX No. 1, December 1965, pp. 35-37 


Moti Chandra and Khandalavala, Karl 
AN ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPT OF THE ARANYAKA PARVAN 
IN THE COLLECTION OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, BOMBAY 


The illustrated manuscript of the Aranyaka parvan in the Asiatic 
Society, Bombay, dated 1516 A. D., is the only manuscript definitely 
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datable to the period of the rule of Lodi Sultans. Itis a document of the 
16th century Indian painting. It appears that the manuscript was written 
and painted by a Kayastha artist in Yoginipura (Delhi) It is the 
predecessor of the style of the Jaipur Mahdpurdna of 1540 A. D. 


The workmanship is somewhat crude. The background colour is 
usually red, and only basic colours are used in which the red predominates. 
No attempt has been made to use the colours for achieving the effect of 
modelling or to relieve the monotony óf the monochrome background. 


The pictures show inequalities in execution and differences in 
style. Ten illustrations are reproduced in the article under review. In one 
of the miniatures, a cannon is shown which means that it had been 
introduced in India as early as 1516. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol, XXXVIII 1963, issued 1964, pp. 116-21 


Nagaswamy, R. 
SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PANDYA TO SOUTH INDIAN 
ART 


The Pandyas made significant contributions to South Indian art. A 
case in point is the cave templeat Pillaiyarpatti, about seven miles from 
Karaikkudi railway station and forty-eight miles from Madurai. 


As late as the 12th century A. D., all temple transactions were 
carried out in the name of Candesa. Two versions of the relationship 
between God and the worshipper are familiar in South Indian art. The 
kneeling figure of the saint, found in the early Pallava temples, is the basis 
for the so-called Candesanügrahamürti aspect of Siva. In the Dharma- 
rajaratha at Mamallapuram, Siva is shown as CandeSantikamarti and 
Visnu as Garudantikamürti. At Pillaiyarpatti, the two standing worshippers 
are combined with the dual image of Hari-Hara. 


Pillaiyarnatti insciription mentions Zkkattüru, Kotturu,  Aifijan— 
probably the person responsible for the excavation. It has been claimed 
by the inscription's first publisher that it is in archaic vatteluttu characters 
of about the seventh century A. D. Paleographically, on the other hand, 
the Pillaiyarpatti inscription is akin even to the Brahmi inscriptions found 
in the natural caverns of the Tamil area, ascribed to the 2nd and 
3rd centuries A. D. It is almost unthinkable that it should be later than 
Mahendra, the so-called introducer of rock-cut shrines. Kunnakkudi is 
well-known for its hillside temple of Subrahmanya. On the western slope 
of the hill at ground level are three closely set excavated caves in a line. 
The figures are flatly conceived and heavily treated. They show an 
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archaic tendency in the treatment of bodily features, The varada-mudra is 


made with the fingers closed. Attendant figures are common. 
—AA Vol. XXVII No. 3, 1965, pp. 265-74 


Nahata, Agar Chand 
DELAVADA KE MANDIRA (TEMPLES OF DELAVADA : SOME 
CORRECTIONS). 


In his article titled Delavada ke Mandira, which appeared in the 
October, 1965 number of the Sarasvati, Vyohar Rajendra Singh has made 
some statements which are not quite correct. 


1. Bimalashah who built ‘Bimala Basahi did not come from a poor 
family. His ancestors were ministers to the kings of Gujarat. 2. The 
number of Tirthankara-statues, installed in the niches of the verandah 
running on all the four sides of the principal temple (Bimala Basahi) is 
much larger than 51. There are, however, just 51 niches, on account of 
which it is called ‘51 Jinalaya'. 3. The second temple ‘Luna Basahi' was 
not constructed in Samvat 1331, but in Sam. 1287; and Luna Basahi, 
after whom the temple is named, was not the elder brother of Tejapala, 
but his son. 4. Vastupala belonged to Gujarat and not to Rajasthan. 
5. He did not bring entire Gujarat under the banner of Dhavaladeva, but 
under that of Bhimadeva or Vira Dhavala. 6. The biographer of 
Vastupala was not Harsagani, but Siva Harsagani. 7. The image in the 
sanctuary of ‘Luna Basahi' is of Neminatha, not of Bhimanatha. 8. The 
third temple was built by Bhimashah, not Bhimashah. 9. The fourth 
temple is not *Kalakaras' temple. It is ‘Caumukhaji’ or ‘Kharjara Basahi’ 
temple. 10. The interval between the construction of ‘Luna Basahi? and 
*Bimala Basahi' is 200 years and not only two years and a half. 


—Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. 2 No. 6, December 1965, pp. 528-29 


Nahata, Bhanwar Lal : 
OLD WOOD-TABLET PAINTINGS REPRESENTING SRI 
JINADATTA SURIJI 


Paintings on wooden covers of palm-leaf manuscripts representing 
Sri Jinadatta Süriji are nearly 900 years old. An important painting 
representing this ācārya on the wooden cover of the Candraprajnaptisutra 
is preserved in the Thaharusah collection of Jaisalmer. Among other 
pictures on this board, is painted an assembly being addressed 
by $ri Jinadatta Süriji. The Jinalaya of *Par$vanatha under a nine-hood 
umbrella’ was founded by the acárya himself in Narahada-Narabhata. 
Pandit Brahmananda shown in this picture was a disciple of Jinadatta 
Sürij.: A  palm-leaf copy of the manuscript, Paffavali Safapadani, 
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composed by the Pandit, is preserved in the Jaisalmer collection. The 
oldest wood-tablet painting of the ácárya is still preserved in ‘Sankara- 
Dana-Nahata-Kala-Bhavan’ of Bikaner. This tablet is 11}? inch long and 
3 inch broad and has a marginon all sides. It is dated about Sam. 1150, 
nineteen years before Sri Jinadatta Siri became an ácárya. 


—Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. 2 No. 6, December 1965, pp. 542-43 


Olson, Eleanor 
THE WHEEL OF EXISTENCE 


A painted Wheel of Existence is preserved in the New Jersey Newark 
Museum's Tibetan Collection. The pictorial diagram of the Wheel of 
Existence evolved during the earliest days of Buddhism. According to the 
Vinaya, the twelve-linked *chain of causation' symbolized by the outer rim 
of our wheel was formulated by the Buddha during his meditation. The 
Divydvadana describes the making of the more fully developed diagram in 
accordance with the  Buddha's instructions. Pictorial details from 
similes used by the Buddha to illustrate the doctrines were added by 
Nagarjuna. 


At the lower left are the animals. This realm is characterised 
by uncontrolled instincts, fear and persecution. At the upper left isthe 
human realm distinguished by freedom of decision, purposeful activity and 
higher aspirations. Then comes the realm of gods and titans. The 
former are merely supermen. The titans were added to the wheel by the 
Tibetans. The next realm is inhabited by tortured spirits who are the 
victims of unsatisfied desire. Next is the realm of cold and hot hells. 


Outside of the wheel, in the upper corners, sit Sakyamuni and 
Avalokitesgvara. 


The drawing seems to have been done free hand. Some of the 
figures show marked European influence. Shinje is rendered with 
authority and carries immense conviction as the savage but compassionate 
embodiment of desire-attachment which results in needless bondage to the 
world of delusion and the round of rebirth. 


—ASR (New Series) Vol. II No. 3, December 1965, pp. 97-104 
PATNAM SUBRAMANYA AIYAR 


Patnam Subramanya Aiyar belonged to the pupilar line of Tyagaraja. 
His residence at Madras, and that of Tyagaiyar at Tiruvotriyür nearly 
exerted a major influence on the flowering of the city into the great seat of 
musical art. 
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As a musician with a majestic style of his own, Subramanya Aiyar 
was treated with great respect. He was born in 1845 in a Tamil 
Astasahasram family of Tanjore and passed away in Tiruvaiyàrn on 3lst 
July, 1902. While still in his early thirtees, he became a very famous 
musician. He was an adept par excellence in tala and for many years 
shone as a leading /aksyalaksana vidvan. 


Some of his compositions are in Sanskrit, and he has to his credit 
about hundred compositions, mainly <rtis. Other forms include 
Tanavarnams, | Padvarpams, Javalis and  Tillaànás. |^ Paridánamiccite, 
Marivere dikkevaraiya, Ninnuejüci and Raghuvamsa Sudüm-budhi are among 
his well-known compositions. His raga Kadanakutühalam has touches ef 
European music. 


—IMJ Vol. V, April-May 1966, pp. 23-24 


Patwardhan, N.V. 
THE MUSICIAN'S DILEMMA 


Music is not merely an instrument of entertainment but a means to 
achieve self-realisation. In the atmosphere of the courts, music lost much 
of its spiritual value and became an instrument of pleasure. Vishnu 
Digambar and V.K. Bhatkhande succeeded in winning for it its social 
status again. But classical music has become somewhat unattractive, because 
the musicians are carried away by the technical aspect of the art at the 
cost of its aesthetic value. Vocal music utilizes both words and note- 
patterns. If the literary expression and suitable and technical ornamenta- 
tion is not allowed to overpower the emotional content of music, it is 
found to attract even the uninitiated listener. But the musician’s dilemma 
can be solved only by creating taste far good music in the listener. 


—IMJ Vol. V, April-May 1966, pp. 47-48 


Prajnananda, Swami 
THE, GITAGOVINDA-PADAGANA IN THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
PADAVALI-KIRTANA OF BENGAL 


The Padavali-kirtana of Bengal is a classical type of nibaddhakarana- 
prabandhagana of the Sida class. It is possessed of dhàtu, anga, tala, raga 
and different emotional contents. It is devotional-cum-spiritual in nature 
and has a tradition and special features of its own. Its sãhitya in sweet 
vrajaboli-bhásà as well as the method of improvisation of gayaki are unique 
ones. A close and comparative study of both Gitagovinda and the padas 
of the Padavali-kirtana would show that the finest srhgararasakavya, Gita- 
govinda, supplied living inspiration to the mystic Vaisnava composers to 


compose the padas of the Padavali-kirtana and thus the Gitagovinda-pada 
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güna can be recognised as the background of the Padavali-kirtana of 
Bengal. 


—JMA Vol. XXX¥I Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 176-82 


Raghavan, M.D. 
TRADITIONAL ARTS OF KERALA AND CULTURAL CHANGE 


The writer has discussed, in this paper, several traditional dance 
forms in Kerala like the Karhakali and others. According to him, tragedy 
is the keynote of Kathakali. Its solo edition is the Ottam Tullal in which 
the same actor plays the role of several characters. The Kaikottikali is the 
dance play of the maidens. Another dance, Pana, is popular in South 
Kerala, particularly among the Nayars. The Pavaküthu had its inspiration 
from the Bhagavati cult. The writer has also briefly discussed the folk 
songs and folk cults connected with dance forms in Kerala as also the 
traditional plays like Vé/akali and their impact on society. 


—BITC Pt. 2, 1965, pp. 249-54 


Rajagopalan, K.R. 3 
ENTROPY OR INFORMATION AS A METHOD OF RAGA-CLASSI- 
FICATION 


Caitanya Deva, in India, was, perhaps, the first to use entropy as a 
basis for rdga-classification to Indian music, particularly North Indian music. 
Application of the same method to Karnataka music would show that, as 
far as this music is concerned, there appears to be little justification 
in choosing entropy as a basis for classification of rdgas. 


—JMA Vol. XXXVI Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 99-104 


Rajagopalan, N. 
INFLUENCE OF WESTERN MUSIC AND HINDUSTANI MUSIC 
ON KARNATAKA MUSIC 


Hindustani and Western musicians have been frequently visiting South 
India and this has led the Karnataka music to be influenced by them. The 
sangita laksanas and sangita sampradayas of the Karnataka music were, 
however, not violated in any manner. Adhering to the basic principles, the 
Karnataka music composers have added to their music some new rágas 
in the shape of compositions in those ragas and some new principles of 
aesthetic beauties in the tone-paintings. Some of the compositions of 
Tyadgaraja and Patnam Subramania Iyer were in appreciation of the 
English Band Music and they give us something of the genius of Western 


music. Formation of Karnataka Band and Karnataka orchestra were also 
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on the models of English Band groups. Similarly, the influence of Hindus- 
tani music may be noticed in some of the compositions of Tyàgaràja, 
Dikshitar and Muthiah Bhagavatar. Some of the Hindustani rágas are 
familiar in the Karnataka music concerts. 


—JMA Vol. XXXVI Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 88-90 


Ramanamurthy M.V. 
THE ART AND TRADITION OF SHADOW LEATHER PUPPET 
SHOW IN INDIA 


The writer, in this paper, gives a brief sketch of the history of 
puppetry in the south. Today the Andhras are highly specialized in the 
performance of leather puppets. In Andhara Sarvasvamu, it is stated that 
the Pallava kings and the Kakatiya kings, when they brought the groups of 
islands of Yava (Indonesia) under their control, introduced this art of 
leather puppetry to those people. Literary evidence shows that the leather 
puppet and the wooden puppet (marionette) performances flourished in 
Andhra in the 12th century. During the rule of the Nayaka kings of 
Tanjore, this art travelled to the south and to Maharashtra from the 
Andhra country; But in the 18th century, this art disappeared from 
Andhra and was again reintroduced -with full vigour by Maharashtrian 
artists who migrated to Mysore, Andhra and Tamilnad. The writer also 
gives, in brief, the development of this art in the south. 


—BITC Pt. 2, 1965, pp. 260-62 


Ranade, G.H. 

THE NECESSITY OF RE-EXAMINATION AND REVISION OF SOME 
DEFINITIONS AND CONVENTIONS OF OUR MUSIC IN THE 
LIGHT OF THEIR TRUE SPIRIT RATHER THAN OF THEIR 
FORM 


A Committee appointed to enquire into the condition of music- 
education adopted a simple but truly scientific definition of it which said 
that music consists of a series of connected sounds pleasant to the ear, 
Since this does not touch the true nature of music, it needs revision. 


—JMA Vol. XXXVI Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 151-56 


Ray, Amita 
SCULPTURES OF NAGARJUNAKONDA 


There grew up in the lower Godavari-Krishna valley, from about 200 
B. C. to about 350 A. D. very rich and flourishing Buddhist communities 
which raised elaborate Buddhist shrines and other establishments. 
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Besides them, there were Brahmanical temples as well at Nagarjunakonda. 
A strong common denominator of style, form and technique, as well as 
of themes and symbols connect all these centres of art into a unified integ- 
rated school. This school at its maturity employed a technique that is 
much more advanced than that employed, for example, even at the develop- 
ed stages of Sāñcī and contemporary Mathura. 


The ruins of Amaravati have yielded a large number of rouletted 
Roman pottery and Roman coins. Kaolin and terracotta portrait heads 
of unmistakable Hellenistic-Roman inspiration have been found in large 
numbers at Nagarjunakonda, Yelleswaram and other cognate sites of the re- 
gion. Allthese can easily be explained by the active Indo-Roman coastal 
trade that used to skirt the Indian peninsula in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 


The characteristics of the physiognomical form of the Andhra art and 
those of the Chenchus are so similar that an ethnic conditioning of the art 
is very strongly indicated. Absence of any love and admiration of nature 
is a characteristic feature of Chenchu life. The sensuous worldliness, dis- 
regard of anything supra-mundane and almost total disregard of nature, 
that are so characteristic of the Andhra art, may not be totally unconnect- 
ed with this attitude of the Chenchus. 


` The material of the Andhra art is a sort of white or slightly grayish 
limestone that was easy to sculpt and carve. The sculptured stones which, 
from an examination through a magnifying glass, seems to have been colour- 
ed, must have stood in beautiful contrast against their white background. 


Buddhism and Buddhist establishments of the Andhra art were reared 
up in the post-Christian centuries on a city economy, drawing its resources 
Jargely from arts and crafts and trade and commerce, and even when Bud- 
dhism came to thelower Andhra valley, the main purpose of Buddhist art 
was its employment in the service of the Samgha. 


At both Amaravati and Nàgarjunakonda, during the period of the 
suzerainty of the Satavahanas and the Iksvakus, the mode and the manner 
of presentation of the myths and legends are somewhat different from those 
of the reliefs of Barhut or Sāñcī, but the impact of Gandhara and Mathura 
is evident in the form of the Buddha and Buddhisattva figures of both the 
centres. In the mature reliefs here we have a sense of form that interprets 
a relatively conscious, elegent and sophisticated society. 


Two levels of taste and experience are reflected in the art of Nagar- 
junakonda. The animals of Nagarjunakonda are a joy forever. They are 
always and invariably treated nationalistically and with an amount of abs- 
tration and generalised modelling. 
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About the artistis of Nàgárjunakonda being in intimate contact with 
the north-west and Mathura region, there can be no doubt. But the plas- 
tic treatment of the figures of the two Saka dvárapálas is neither Hellenis- 
tic nor Saka-Kusana. The Buddha figures of Nagarjunakonda derive their 
convention and grammar as well as their iconography from the Buddha 
figures of Gandhara as interpreted by Mathura and as transmitted by 
Amaravati to Nàgarjunakonda. The most important evidence of the art 
of Hellenistic East and Rome is provided by a number of terracotta heads 
from Nagarjunakonda, Yelleswaram and other cognate sites of this region. 


— Marg Vol. XVIII No. 2, March 1965, pp. 9-40 


Rao, Y. Satyanarayana 
SVARA PALLAVI-JAKKINI DARUVULU 


Karnatac music seems to have reached its highest water-mark during 
the time of the Nayaka kings of Tanjore and the Maharashtra rulers who 
patronised classical music and dance in the traditions of the past. Of the 
innumerable compositions that were presented in the court of the Nayaka 
kings, two typical forms were Svara Pallavi and Jakkini daruvulu. They 
were both originally employed for dance interpretation. 


Svara Pallavi or the song without words is a composition with a 
Pallavi, anu pallavi and charanams, but without sahitya, with a few 
exceptions in which the pallavi only is devoted to sáhityas. The purpose 
of this composition was mainly to provide opportunity for the svara 
interpretation of the raga and present, in a skilful manner, the permutations 
and combinations of the svara phases—variations of the rythms within the 
limited time measure. The pallavi is composed in madhyamakala and the 
charanams in quick tempo. In the early beginnings, these compositions 
were used for dance recitals. Svara Pallavi has changed its name during 
recent times—what is now being presented as Jatisvaram is identified with 
Syara Pallavi of the past. - 


Jakkini daruyu seems to be a very old forms of dance, mainly 
introduced in the middle of a drama. Mention of it may be found in the 
Prahlada Carita by Vijaya Raghava Nayaka in its introductory verse 
wherein the numerous compositions, which were in vogue at that time, are 
mentioned. Jakkini is one of the five daruvus or dhruva padams that were 
introduced in classical Sanskrit dramas. It is a combination of jati, svaras 
and sahitya which provide scope for interpretation by dance movements 
as well as mrdangam bols. It belongs to the sphere of applied music and 
figures in classical dramas, Yaksagána and náfakas. During recent times, 
this classical piece of solo dance has completely gone out of vogue. 


—JMA Vol. XXXVI Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 105-12 
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Resink, TH.A. 

DE ONVERKLAARDE TEMPELRELIEFS OP HET HOOFDGE- 
BOUW VAN TJANDI KEDATON (THE UNEXPLAINED TEMPLE 
RELIEFS ON MAIN BUILDING OF TJANDI KEDATON) 


In this article, the author discusses the representations found on 
twelve panels of the East Javanese temple of Tjandi Kédaton. They are 
found to be in close agreement with a passage of the old Javanese text 
called Bhomakdvya. This text has as subject ihe fight of Krsna and his 
son Samba against the demon Bhoma who threatens the asramas on the 
Himalayas. The poem, represented on the panels, is Bhomakdvya 13, 6-32, 
11 in which is described how Samba, marching against Bhoma, is brought 
by Tilottama to the palace where the princess Yajfiavati, Samba’s wife, 
in a former birth, is kept prisoner by Bhoma. Samba meets Yajiiavati, but 
is forced to retreat when Bhoma’s demons rush in and take Yajfiavati away. 


The representations on the panels correspond exactly with the story 
told in the Bhomakàvya. A number of minor variations have to be 
accounted for by the fact, that the panels are representing scenes from a 
wayang (Shadow play) or dance drama. Various details point to the 
method of wayang followed nowadays on the island of Bali. This 
method must thus be older than the method of Java. Female roles were 
played by men. Other details give information about the history of dress, 
architecture, etc. 


—BTLV Vol. CXXI No. 4, 1965, pp. 438-66 
Rhie, Harry Vanderstappen Marylin 
THE SCULPTURE OF TIEN LUNG SHAN: RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DATING 


All the Buddhist temples of T'ien Lung Shan, with the exception of 
Cave XIX, which faces west, face south. There are twenty-one major 
caves. For the most part, the lay-out of the sculptured figures is restricted 
to triads, two, five or seven image configurations usually on three of the 
four walls within the cave. Conspicuously absent from the caves are the 
dedicated niches. This fact, as well as the general consistency in style 
among the sculptures in each cave, indicates the prompt execution of the 
figures according to an over-all plan for each cave and a lack of wide 
popular interest in the caves. 


—AA Vol. XXVII No. 3, 1965, pp. 189-220 
Sadagopan, V.V. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO RAGA 


The word raga is used in several senses in Karnatak musical 
terminology. The true meaning of the word, however, is a pleasing 
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melodic theme. For a long time, a rága was recognised by a prominent 
composition in it. Later on, as we know from Purandharadàása, more 
pieces in different tunes falling within the same melodic idea or theme 
sprang up. In the hands of Tyagaraja and his contemporaries, many of 
the well-known rdgas assumed larger dimensions, and in each raga these 
great composers were able to distinguish more than one graha-svara. 


Though we do not speak much about jivasvara, (also called aria and 
vádi) in Karnatak music now-a-days, it is still the most essential element 
of rdga as handled by the good musicians. It is with reference to the 
amsasvara or syaras that the raga derives its significance and individuality. 
Nyasa also is still active today in our ragas, and alpatva and bahutva of 
svaras are very much evident in a good rendering of the rága. Elemental 
values of music-tone quality, samvadi, anuvadi and vivádi as applied to 
melodic progression, form the basic principles of the raga. 


—IMJ Vol. III, April-May 1965, pp. 27-28 


Sadgopan, V.V. 
JAYADEVA 


The life of Jayadeva and his wife, Padmavati, was a poem of artistic 
exhuberance and spiritual and the sublime sentiment. The Rhythm, 
enphony and melody of the Gita-Govinda, composed by him, earned for 
him an eternal place in the cultural life of the country. 


—IMJ Vol. V, April-May 1966, pp. 12-20 


Satya Prakash 
INDIAN CULTURE AS SEEN IN SCULPTURE: SIVA ICONS 


The ancient Indian sculptors made themselves fully conversant with 
the Siva images prescribed in the verses of the Sarda-tilaka-tantra for pur- 
poses of meditation, and then gave these images concrete form in their 
sculptures. 


The Siva-lirigas of the Sunga period are very important for gaining an 
insight into the early history of the Saiva sect. Siva-lirigas, preserved 
in the Ajmer Museum, are superb works of art of the 5th century. 
The artist of the Vakataka period has represented Siva as Vinddhara-daksi- 
na-mürti and Kalyanasundara-gangadhara. The Ardhanarisvara forms are 
beautifully represented in the Elephanta caves. Two statues representing 
§jya’s wedding are fine sculptures of the Gupta period. At Vijolia, there 
is a Hajáresvara Siva linga of the 10th-11th century and there are many 


Lakulisa images in India. 
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It is calculated that there are eight to ten thousand Siva-temples in 
- Rajasthan which are embodiments of the cultural history of India. 
Standing images of Siva and Parvati are also discovered in Rajasthan. Of 
these, the most fascinating and rare work of art is the ‘Lingodbhava’ image 
found on the Harsa mountain. 


—Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. 5, May 1965, pp. 379-85 
Saxena, K.K. 
A SIVA-PARVATI SCULPTURE FROM KUKUKSHETRA 


The Siva-Párvati (seated on a Nandi) sculpture was found near 
Faridkot Gurdwara, 3 miles north-east of Kurukshetra railway station. It 
is made in accordance with the detailed directions given in the Matsya 
Purana for making the images of Siva and Parvati. The sculpture seems to 
be of the 7th-8th century A.D. and reflects the classical traditions of Indian 
art. Art and artistic skill have acquired, in this sculpture, a happy blend 
of inner feelings. The decoration of the panel and the ornamentation 
are proportionate. The plastic harmony and rhythm of early medieval 
period are also clearly visible. 

—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. 1, March 1966, pp. 84-86 
Sharma, Brajendra Nath 
RASTRIYA SAMGRAHALAYA MEN RAJASTHAN SE PRAPTA 
APRAKASITA JAINA TIRTHAMKARA PRATIMA (AN UNPUB- 
LISHED JAINA TÍRTHAMKARA IMAGE FROM RAJASTHAN IN 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM) 


The image, recently collected by the National Museum (No. 62. 434), 
is of Pàrévanatha seated in dhydnamudrd under the shade of the seven- 
hooded snake. Above the snake hoods is the tri-chatra. Above it, is a 
musician expressing joy at the attainment of kaivalya by Parsvanatha, 
and, on the two sides of him, are the gandharvas. The image bears usnisa 
on the head and there is Srivatsa symbol on the chest. On each of the two 
sides of the Jina, is an image of tirthamkara in kayotsarga mudrà with 
prabhamandala behind the head. On the right end of the pedestal of the 
image, is carved a yaksa image, and, on the left end, is carved the image 
of yaksi Padmavati. The image belongs to about the llth century 
A.D. A giant image of Parsyanatha of about the same age has also 
been found recently at Nilkantha (Alwar). 


—Va. Vol. IX No. 1, January 1966, pp. 1-2 
Shastri, Ajay Mitra 
ICONOGRAPHIC DATA IN VARAHAMIHIRA’S BRHATSAMHITA 


The article offers a critical study of the iconographic evidence | 
contained in the Pratima Laksana section (Ch. 57) of Varáhamihira's 
Brhatsamhita. The author has utilised the available sculptural material 
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for corroborating the Brhatsamhita evidence. Some of the suggestions 
offered by him are as follows :— 


1. The description of four-armed Visnu given by Varàáhamihira is 
corroborated by some Kusana sculptures and one sculpture of the Gupta 
age, all from Mathura, where the god is shown holding conch and discus in 
his two left hands and mace in one of the right hands, the remaining one 
being held in the santida or abhaya attitude. Varahamihira does not 
mention lotus as an emblem of Visnu; it became very popular in later 
times. This provides a reliable landmark for fixing Varahamihira's time. 
The iconographic evidence indicates that he could not have lived before 
the Kusana period and not much later than the Gupta age. 


2. According to Varahamihira, Baladeva should be shown wearing 
only one kundala. The earliest Balarama image from Mathura (2nd 
century B.C.) actually shows him wearing a kundala only in the left ear, the 
right ear having been left unadorned. In later sculptures, Balarama is 
shown wearing kundalas in both the ears, but usually they are of different 
shapes. It seems that the artists modified the textual prescription of Bala- 
rāma wearing only one kundala to make it conform to their artistic ideas 


and showed him wearing kundalas in both the ears, but of different shapes 
and fashioned from different materials. 


3. In a late Gupta sculpture from Paharpur, Indra is shown 
with a horizontally placed third eye on the forehead. K. N. Dikshit 


regarded the third eye as a ‘peculiar feature’. But Varahamihira mentions 
this feature as a mark of Indra. 


4. Figure 39 from the basement wall of the Paharpur temple 
has been identified as Yama by K. N. Dikshit. The author does not 
agree with this identification and suggests to identify it with Varuna 


as the deity is shown holding in his hands the ends ofa pasa which 
passes round his head. 


The Brhatsamhita section on iconography gives a fairy good idea of 
the religious conditions obtaining in the late Gupta period. Brahmanical 
Hinduism was predominant. Although a number of Brahmanical gods and 
goddesses were worshipped, Vaisnavism, Saivism and the Saura system 
enjoyed greater popularity. Buddhism and Jainism were the only non- 
Brahmanical systems followed by a large section of the people. 


—NUJ Vol. XVI No. 1, October 1965, pp. 5-22 


Srinivasan, R. 
LET'S FACE FACTS 


A good musical sense is necessary for singing even common rdgas 
with their correct bhávas. While it is comparatively easy to indulge 
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in a jumble of svaras in a mechanical, predetermined mould, this svara- 
singing business has become almost an obsession. Every krti is converted 
into some sort of a miniature pullavi in which svarva singing has a 
legitimate place. 


Beginners begin to sing the ragas which are not full, rich and 
elastic and do not, therefore, lend themselves to elaboration for hours 
without tiring the informed listener. There are no big, long and majestic 
krtis now. 


It is also necessary that the.singers have a musical voice; the 
accompaniments do not usurp the position which they are not intended 
to occupy; artis set in artistic back-ground; new rágas are formed and 
harsh sounds like foranana are avoided. 


The object of the musician should be not merely to win the apprecia- 
tion of a few theorists, but to appeal to the heart of every one in 
the audience. 


—IMJ Vol. V, April-May 1966, pp. 21-52 


Sullivan, Michael 
NOTES ON EARLY CHINESE SCREEN PAINTING 


The dialogue between Vimalakirti and Mafijusri is a popular subject 
in the early T'ang frescoes of Tun-huang. In each case, Vimalakirti 
is depicted seated, leaning forward, in front of a winged three panel 
Screen. According to tradition, it was Ku K'ai-chih who created the 
classic type of sage; but whether his pictures showed a screen behind 
him is not known. The most interesting of the Tun-huang renderings 
is that in Cave 220 in a wall painting. The side wing of the screen is 
decorated on the outside with Sasanian type roundels showing animals 
within pearl borders such as occur in Sho$oin textiles. The interior 
ofthe screen seems to be painted, and a detail of the far wing just 
over Vimalakirti's head suggests the top of a mountain landscape. 


The screen behind Vimalakirti in Cave 103 shows a chequered 
pattern evidently of light and dark pieces of paper on which a calligraphic 
text is written. According to Ming-hua-chi, within the hall on the east 
wall of Ting-shui-ssu temple was a Vimalakirti by Sun Shang-tzu; and 
the precinct of Avalokite$vara, lying at the south end of the eastern 
verandah corridor, had a hall of Vairocana. Inside on the north wall, 
there was a fresco of the Vimalakirti scene, with writing on the screen 
said to be by Yü Shih-nan (558-638) 


—44A Vol. XXVII No. 3, 1965, pp. 239-54 
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Tarlekar, G.H. 
FRETTED VINA IN INDIAN SCULPTURE 


The Natyasastra refers to two types of vinds, viz., citrá, having 
seven strings and vipa/ci, having nine strings. Vind of the harp-type 
with minor variations may be seen in the sculptures of Safici Bhaja, 
Bharhut, Amaravati, Nagarjunikonda, Modheraà and Bodhgaya and 
on the coins of Samudragupta and in terracotta figures. The guitar- 
type of vind may be seen in the sculptures of Amarávati, Nagarjunikonda, 
Pawaya and in the paintings of Ajanta. Pattadakal temple has a 
sculpture in which a vind with four strings is carved, slightly different 
from the guitar-type, The violin-type of vind may be found in the 
Chidambaram temple. Specimens of vid with one string may be 
found in the sculptures of Ajanta, Badami, Ellorà, etc. But in ali these 
types of vigas frets are absent. The frets were added to facilitate the 
production of different notes. We get the specimens of vinds with frets 
in the sculptures of the Belur temple (Ist quarter of the 12th century A.D.) 
and in the temple of Vastupala and Tejapāla (13th century A.D.) 
Nanyadeva of the llth century mentions frets in connection with 
kinnari. Hence the author suggests that fretted vind with frets for all 
the svaras came into vogue in India sometime between the 10th century 
A.D. and the 11th century A.D. 


—JMA Vol. XXXVI Pts. 1-4, 1965, 170-75 
Vishnu Digambara Paluskar 
Born in 1872, Pandit Vishnu Digambar Paluskar was the first among 
modern Indian musicians to realize that all great art had to draw its 
inspiration from contemporary life. To him music meant harmony 
and joy and these he sought to share even with the uninitiated. 
He prepared and published suitable text books, exceeding fifty 
in number, and evolved a suitable system of notation, He initiated 


the organisation of All India of Music Conference. 


—IMJ Vol. UI, April-May 1965, pp. 23-27 
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Ilii EPICS AND PURANAS 


Awasthi, A.B.L. 
PATRIOTISM IN THE RAMAYANA 


In the  Ramayamsa,the Greater India is styled Dharani-devi or 
Vasudhá-devi and the traders and travellers living abroad are said 
to have been thinking oftheir celebrated country as the sweet home, 
which unmistakably shows the love of the people for the motherland. 


The journey to all the four seas, surrounding the country, 
with the spirit of piety and devotion reflects the esteem in which 
the country was held in the age of the Ramdyana. 


The ARàmáyana points to the rescue of vasundhara by  Varàha, 
who is none else than Rama; and, of all the duties enjoined on the 


princes and people alike, the conscientious observance and devotional 
adherence to desadharma was held supreme. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 4, June 1964, pp. 387-92 
Buitenen, J. A. B. Van 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE 
BHAGAVADGITA 


There is sufficient evidence to support the conclusion that in the 9th 
century there existed a text of the Bhagavadgita which had equal 
authority with that used by Sankara, that it existed outside Kashmir, and 
that it is the prototype of the so-called Kashmir version. The Kashmir 


version is late and secondary, not to the vulgate, but to the Bhaskara’s 
text. 


Differences between Bhaskara’s text and the vulgate are matters of 
detail ; Edgerton's remarks about the Kashmir version that ‘differences are 
relatively very slight and rarely affect the essential meaning of even single 
stanzas, never of the work as a whole’, applies fully to Bhaskara’s text as 
well. Its interest lies principally in the help it gives to clarify the 
crucial relationship between the Kashmir version and the vulgate. 


The comparison of Bhàskara's variants with Sankara’s textus 
receptus shows how relatively minor the variations still were in a fairly late 
period, at least five centuries after the final redaction of the text. Clearly 
the text of the Gita was stabilized quite early and apparently sooner than 
that of the large mass of the Great Epic. 
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The ‘Kashmirian’ variations, when compared with Bhaskara’s text, 


which is so far older than our oldest manuscripts, and must itself rest on 
a yet older commentatorial transmission, illustrate by their comparative 
insignificance the excellence of the preservation of the Mahābhārata ; and 
even though we are unable to recover the authentic original of the 
redacted epic, we are once more assured that the Kashmir transmission 
brings us closest. 


As to the controversial stanza 1.10 of the Gitd, we conclude on the 
strength of available evidence that Bhàskara's reading is the correct one, 
and that the translation of the stanza should read : *That army, guarded by 
Bhima, is not equal to us; on the other hand, this army, guarded by 
Bhisma, is equal to them'. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 99-109 


Hohenberger, Adam 
METREN DER KUNSTDICHTUNG IN DEN PURANEN (METERS 
OF ARTIFICIAL POETRY IN THE PURANAS) 


A nearer view of the Puranas reveals the interesting fact that these 
works contain many artificial metres, such as are applied by Kālidāsa and 
other famous poets. In his Sakuntalà, we find 21, in the Bhavisya- 
purana 24 and in the BAiagavatapurána 31 such metres. The investigation 
shows after an introduction: A. in a table of numbers how often each 
metre in the Mahdpurdnas and in the Harivami$a occurs, and B. in a list of 
passages where each metre, in the mentioned works, is to be found. 


—WZKSO Vol. IX, 1965, pp. 48-97 


Kapadia, B. H. 
THE GARUDA PURANAM 


The Garuda-puràma is so-called as it was revealed by Visnu to the 
mythical bird Garuda. It is a Vaisnava Purana and is variously called 
Tarksya-, Sauparna-, Vainateya- and Garuda-purdna. It is regarded as one 
of the Mahà-purànas, being variously assigned the 17th, 16th or 15th place 
in their list. 


The contents of this Puràna agree very little with the traditional 
five laksanas of a Purana, and a large part of it is occupied by Vaisnavite 
ceremonies and vratas, prdyascittas, descriptions of celebrated tirthas and 
the accounts of their great sanctity. Like the Agni-purdna, it is 
encyclopaedic in its contents which include descriptions of dvipas, varsas 
and universal mountains, astronomy, astrology, omens and portents, 
ratna-pariksd, diseases and their treatment, magic, medicinal herbs and 
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their potency, the science of curing horses, grammar, discourse on niti and 
the summaries of the Ramayana, Mahabharata and Harivamsa. 


The Garuda-purána has three kandas : Acára or Karmakanda, 
Pretakanda and Brahmakanda. Out of these, the second is the real 
Garuda-puradna as the common masses are familiar with only this. This is 
the chief and early part of the Purana. The Acárkànda was probably 
added afterwards about the 9th century A. D. The Brahmakdnda is still 
later as it shows the influence of the Bhágavata-purána; still it is not later 
than the 10th century A. D. 


The Jivananda Vidyasagara edition of the Garuda-purdna without 
Uttarakhanda has 7200 verses and with Uttarakhanda 8500 slokas. The 
Garuda itself gives the number of its slokas as 8800, while the Agni fixes it 
at 8000. The statements of the other Puranas attributing to ita much 
larger extent are purely fantastic. 


A survey of its contents reveals that, in course of time, many 
portions having no direct bearing on and having no legitimate connection 
with the Purana have been added to it and a large mass of original matter 
has been expunged from it so that it remains true to the traditonal number, 
viz., 8800. In view of these additions, amplifications and omissions, it is 
not possible to determine the date of the Garuda-purága. No precise date 
can be laid down for its composition. The Garuda-purdna shows 
acquaintance with the Buddhist literature and with the Süsruta Samhita. 
Its upper limit can therefore be fixed at cir. 200 B. C. Its original version 
must be earlier than the Yajfíavalkya-smrti (cir. 400 A. D.) the first and 
third chapters of which draw upon the Garuda-puràna. Its lower limit is 
fixed by Alberuni (1031 A. D.) who refers to it under the name 
Tarksya-purana, 


The Garuda-purana citations noticed in Hemadri’s Sraddhakalpa are 
conspicuous by absence in the present text. This circumstance shows 


that Hemadri had before him a version of the Garuda which was different 
from its extant version. 


In the end, the author makes some observations about the 
Garuda-purdna-saroddhara by Naunidhirama. 


——Pur. Vol. VIII No. 1, January, 1966, pp. 101-14 


Mankad, D. R. 
THE MATSYA PURANA AND THE RAMAYANA 


Chs. 39-42 of the Kiskindhakanda of the Ramdyana and Ch. 163 of 
Matsya-purána both describe the geography of the four directions 
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(bhuvana-kosa). A comparative study of these chapters reveals that the 
description of several places in the Ram@yana has been bodily taken from 
the Matsya chapter under consideration. The author compares the 
different readings of various manuscripts of the Ramayana and the Matsya 
and concludes that a comparative analysis of the two texts is of great help 
in ascertaining original and correct readings. In the end, the relevant 
text of both the Matsya and the Ramayana with the different readings is 
quoted in parallel columns. 


— Pur. Nol. VIII No. 1, January 1966, pp. 159-67 


Mishra, Ram Narain 


MAHISMATI KI PAURANIKA PRSTHABHUMI (THE PAURANIC 
BACKGROUND OF MÁHISMATI) 


The Puranas refer to the location of Mahismati in contradictory 
terms. The subsequent literary and epigraphic evidences are also inade- 
quate to give a definite clue about the exact location of Mahismati. 
Different theories based upon their own beliefs have been suggested by 
different scholars to identify Mahismati with (1) Mandla, (2) Mahe$var and 
(3) Omkar Mandhaté. None of these theories, however, seem to be 
Satisfactory. Under these circumstances, it is very difficult to come to any 
conclusion about the exact location of Mahismati. 


—MB Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 123-32 


Muller, R. F. G. 


ARZLICHE LEHREN IM AGNIPURANA, 283 (MEDICINAL 
DOCTRINES IN THE AGNIPURANA, 283) 


The Agni-purdna, which is an encyclopaedic work, contains a 
chapter dealing with medicidal doctrines. The study givesa translation of 
Chapter 283 of the Agni-purdna M.N. Dutt’s English translation of the 
Agni-purana contains many interpretations not included in the text proper. 
The Agni-purana’s text is based on the Susruta Samhita. 


The study contains also an interpretation of dosa. 


—RO Vol. XXVIII No. 1, 1964, pp. 127-34 


Nahata, Agarchand z 
BHARATA BHASKARA (A RENDERING OF THE MAHABHARATA 
IN HINDI VERSE) WRITTEN BY THE GREAT POET CANDA 


The author procured a copy of the voluminous manuscript 
Bharata Bhaskara composed by Canda, which is a complete rendering of 
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the Mahabharata in Hindi verse. The work of translation began in 
Sam. 1909 and continued up to 1923. The Mahabharata sections were 
not translated in the serial order, but rather according to the convenience 
of the translator. From internal evidence, the full name of the poet is 
found to be Duli Canda, of which ‘Canda Kavi’ is an abbreviated form. 
What other books this author has written, besides the B/iedaprakàsa and the 
Bharata Bhüskara, is to be ascertained. 


In this copy, Udyoga, Drona and Karna sections are incomplete. The 
total number of pages in the ms is 5530. Each page has 15 lines and each 
line 40-50 letters. The size of the page is 13x 8.5". Letters are bold and 
printing beautiful. Paper is not durable. 


The article, under review, reproduces the verses which give the 
important account of Rajavamsa and Kavi-vamsa. 


— Hind. Vol. XXV Nos. 1-4, January-Degcember 1964, pp. 285-98 


Penner, Hans H. 
COSMOGONY AS MYTH IN THE VISNU PURANA 


The Visuu Purdna presents us with a very complex inter-related 
cosmogony. It is a synthesis of a diversified tradition into a unified 
structure and not an at random collection of mythical traditions. The 
cosmogony, in its completeness, is also a creation involving self-formulation, 
creation through copulation, tripartition, and the separating of names and 
forms. Pradhdna is “the womb of the world without beginning"; and 
Visnu as manifest and unmanifest, and as purusa and Kala, is described 
as also sporting. 


References to the guna quality of the creation may signify an attempt 
at synthesis with the Samkhya evolutionary system. But the Visuu Purdna 
is nota Samkhya Kārikā, and caution must be used in the use of classical 


Samkhya philosophy as a comparison or code for an interpretation of 
the texts. 


We may understand the cosmogony from the two dimensions, the 
first of which would manifest a cosmic beginning from a primordial 
potency. The primordial waters, the egg as the vast womb, the primordial 
couple, become the foundation or ground from which that which is 
existent takes place. Each step is a rebirth and each rebirth is a new birth. 
This is not something new to the Hinduism of the Visnu Purana. 


The second dimension presents creation as given in terms of the 
power of fertility and birth of all the values these contain in the history of 
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myth and ritual. The particular cosmogony in the Visnu Purdna is related 
to the continuing tradition of India beginning with the Vedas. 


If we reverse the cosmogony, as found in the Visnu Purana I 2, 
we find that it is the exact path of ‘liberation’ of which Yoga is the systema- 
tic expression. Liberation is a reversal of creation, a movement back 
towards the supreme abode or point of Visnu. We may thus look upon 
in the cosmogony in the Purdna as a transformation of the creative 
world egg, together with its elements, into a redemptive motif. The 
cosmogonies are not protophilosophical or preudo-philosophical explanation 
of how or why the world began. 


—HR Vol. V No. 2, Winter 1964, pp. 283-99 


Phadake, Ananta Shastri 
SRINARADAPURANAM (THE NARDA PURANA) 


According to the author, the Purana is the most ancient literary 
composition, even earlier than the Veda. In the most ancient times, all the 
religious ceremonies were performed on the basis of the Purana; the word 
purana denoted dharmasastra, arthasastra and other  sastras which 
were separated later on. Originally, the Purana was one vast, unified whole. 
The Veda also, like other Sastras, sprang from the Purana. According to the 
chronological order adopted by the author, in the Krtayuga the Purana 
existed alone, in the beginning of Dvàpara the Purana and the Vedas 
in mid-Dvàpara the Purana, the Vedas and the Sdastras; at the end of 
Dvàpara and the beginning of Kali Vedavyasa compiled the Samhitdas of the 
Vedas and the Puranas; in the post-Vyàsa period the sitras played a 
conspicuous role in evolving the Puranas, and the Upa-Puranas came into 
being in the post-Vikrama age. 


Next the author deals with the various aspects of the Narada Purana. 
He differs from H.H. Wilson who held that neither the extant Narada 
Purana nor the Brhannaradiya Purana is the real Narada Purana, the former 
being compiled in the 16th or 17th centuries. The untenability of this 
opinion, points out the author, is evidenced by the mention of the Ndrada 
Purana in Ballalasena's Dànasagara, Hemādris Danakhanda and in 
Alberuni’s India. There are two editions of this Purana: the Moradabad 
edition called Narada Purana and comprising only 42 chapters, and the 
Venkatesvara Press edition bearing the caption Brhannáradiya Purana and 
consisting of two parts, the first comprising 125 chapters and the second 82 
chapters. The author shows that the Moradabad edition is really only 
a part of the Brhannaradiya ; their first 41 chapters are identical, while 
50 $lokas of Ch. 42 of the Narada Purana agree with Ch. 125 of the 
first part of the Brhannaradiya and the remaining 31 verses of Ch. 42 
are identical with the last 31 verses of Ch. 82 of the second part of the 


Brhannaradt ya. 
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Thus, the Brhanndradiya, shows the author, is the real Narada Purana, 
whose extent, according to a verse contained in it, is 25000 s/okas. 


In the end, the author makes some observations about the contents of 
the Purana in question. 


— Pur. Vol. VIII No. 1, January 1966, pp. 83-100 


Rai, G.S. 
SAKHAS OF THE SAMAVEDA IN THE PURANAS 


Almost all the different traditions ate unanimous in giving the number 
of the Sdmavedic Sakhás as one thousand, the Divydvadana alone giving the 
number as 1080. The myth of the loss of Samavedic Sakhds owing to their 
being studied on forbidden days (anadhyáya) as recorded in some texts 
indicates the existence of many more sakhás of the Sdmaveda in the past 
than extant at present. Since the Samaveda is based on melody and 
chants and music depends on vocal organs, the origin of different schools 
is but natural. But in course of time minor differences of these sakhdas 
were forgotten and their numerous schools dwindled. As regards the 
surviving sakhds, their number is variously given by different authorities, 
the more common number being 13 or 14. The Visnu (III. 6. 1-7), 
Bhagavata (X.6. 75-80), Vayu (61. 27-49) and Agni Purdna (153. 28-29; 
271:6) lists of the Samavedic sakhàás widely differ from one another and 
often give variants of the same names. Here the author has put together 
information about thirtytwo sakhds culled from the Puranas and other 
sources. 


As to the origin of the Samavedic sakhas, the Puranicevidence may be 
summed up as follows: Vyasa taught the Samaveda to Jaimini, Jaimini to his 
son Sunvan, and the latter to Sukarman. Sukarman’s two pupils, viz., 
Hiranyanübha Kausalya and Pusyafji or Puspifiji were prácya and 
udicya sámagas respectively. Hiranyanabha’s pupil Krta taught his Samhita 
to twenty-four pupils who were known after him as Kartah and were 
regarded as prácya sámagas. The Visnu-purána (IV. 19. 50) credits 
Krta with the codification of the twenty-four samhitas of the Samaveda. 
The pupils of these dcdryas are grouped into two divisions, viz., pracya or 
eastern and udicya or northern sámagas. From these the Sàmavedic sakhas 
developed into many. 


In the end, it is pointed out that the Vayu (61. 63) and the Brahmanda 
(35.71) agree with Saunaka's Caranavyüha in giving the number of the 
samans as 1440. 


— Pur. Vol. VIII No. 1, January 1966, pp. 115-34 
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Saxena, Pritilata E 
MARKANDEYA PURANA: EKA PARYAVEKSANA (MARKANDEYA 
PURANA: A STUDY) 


In this article, the writer has attempted a survey of the contents of 
the Markandeya Purana which is supposed to be one of the early Puranas. 
She enumerates the contents of the Purana and feels that there are no 
interpolations in it as is usually the case with Puranas. It is also one of 
the smallest Puranas and is written in beautiful style. It is important 
since its section entitled Devi Mahatmya has been published separately 
as the Durga-saptasati. 

— Trip. Vol. XI No. 6, March 1966, pp. 17-32 
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IV EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 


Agrawala, Ratnachandra 
MEWAR KE KUCHA MAHATVAPURNA SILALEKHA (SOME 
IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS OF MEWAR) 


The most important inscriptions, found in Mewar, are the Ata Siva 
temple inscription dated 1239 and the Tsval Visnu temple inscription 
dated 1242 of the reign of Maharana Mathanasimha. 


Only one fragmentary stone inscription of Padmasimha, the 
successor of Mathanasimha, is available. The dated portion of the 
inscription is mutilated. Padmasimha has been referred to in another 
Copper plate inscription dated Sam. 1251 from Kadmal. 


Of Jaitrasimha, the successor of Padmasimha, only two inscriptions 
are available, viz., the Ekalingaji stone inscription, dated Sam. 1270, and 
the Nandesama Sürya temple inscription dated Sam. 1279. 


The name of Tejasimha, the successor of Jaitrasimha, has been 
mentioned in the second Kadmal Copper plate inscription dated Sam. 
1316. The author has recently discovered a new stone inscription of the 
reign of Tejasimha dated Sam. 1317 from Ghàsa. A stone inscription of 
Tejasimha, dated Sam. 1322, is preserved in the Udaipur Museum, a 
second stone inscription, dated 1323 is available in the Chitor fort and his 
last available inscription is dated Sam. 1324. The next inscription is that 
of the successor Samarasimha dated Sam. 1330. It is thus evident that 
Tejasimha died between Sam. 1324 and Sam. 1330. 


Three more inscriptions of Samarasimha are available. ^ The first is 
the Chitor fort inscription, dated Sam. 1335; the second is the Udaipur 
Museum Stone inscription dated Sam. 1344 and the last is fragmentary 
Udaipur Museum Stone inscription dated Sam. 1358, 


—Va. Vol. IX No. 1, January 1966, pp. 55-65 


Agrawala, R. C. 
INSCRIPTION FROM JAGAT, RAJASTHAN 


The temple of Ambika at Jagat, situated at a distance of about 27 
miles from Udaipur, has an elegant edifice built in the 10th century A. D. 
Engraved on the pillars of the sabhd-mandapa are a few mediaeval 
inscriptions which throw light on the history of the region. The inscription 
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of V.S. 1017 refers to a person Sambapura, son of Valluka, who is said to 
be the reconstructor of the temple at Jagat. The inscription of 
Samantasimha, a Guhila ruler of Mewar, which bears the date 7th day of 
Sukla paksa of Phalguna in the year 1228 V. S., refers to the award of 
golden kalasa for the temple of goddess Ambika. The inscription, dated 
1277 V. S., refers to the award of the village ‘Raunija’ (modern Ronija) for 
the Devi Temple during the regime of Maharaval Sihadadeva. Sihada of 
this inscription was the son of Jayatsimha, the Guhila ruler of Vagada- 
Dungarpur territory. The inscription of V. S. 1306 refers to the royal 
award of a golden staff for the goddess Ambika by Guhila Vajayasimha, 
son of Sihada and the grandson of Guhila Jayatsimha. An inscription of 
V.S.1308 from the Siva temple at Jhārole (near Jagat) also refers to 
Maharaja Kula (Maharaval) Jayasimha, a paramount Guhila ruler of 
Vagada region. 


—JOIB Vol. XIV No. 1, September 1964, pp. 75-78 


Agrawal, Jagannath 


VIDISA STONE PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF THE REIGN OF 
MAHARAJA, BHAGAVATA, DATED REGNAL YEAR 12 


The author of the article has prepared his own transcript of the said 
inscription and has edited it here accompanied by a facsimile. 


The inscription belongs to the 2nd century B. C. The language is 
Prakrit exhibiting the influence of Sanskrit. 


The author concludes that the Vidi$à and Besnagar Pillar inscriptions 
refer to the reign of oneand the same monarch. Maharaja Bhagavata 
alias Bhagabhadra ruled from 114 B.C. to 82 B.C. The present 
inscription, which records the setting up of a Garuda staff of of Visnu, 
points to the existence of a second magnificent shrine of Visnu. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 99-100 — 


Banerji, Adris 
A LITHIC EPIC OF SOUTH-EAST RAJASTHAN—A FRESH STUDY 


The inscription, in question, in the village of Chirava is a veritable 
epic of the Guhilots and one of their baronial families. It is divisible into 
several parts. The first gives an account of the Ravals of Nagda and 
Ahar. The second is devoted to the performances of one of their baronial 
families. The succession list of the Ravals of Nagda is given. 


Two variants of the ancient name of modern Nagda are available 
from this inscription, viz, Nagadrahapura and Nagahradapura. 
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The third part of the epigraph concerns itself with the village of 
Ciraküpa, which was granted as a fief to Yogaraj by Raval Padmasimha. 
It was situated in the outskirts of Nagahrada in the neighbourhood of the 
foot-hills of Prajyala. 


The fourth part deals with the Pasupata and Jaina acaáryas. The 
Chirava and the Chitorgarh inscriptions together throw sidelights on the 
mystic personalities of Haritarasi and Bappà and Raval and the sectarian 
history of the Ekalinga shrine from the 8th to the 10th centuries A. D. 


The concluding portion of the inscription concerns itself with Jaina 
&cáryas of the Caitra-gaccha sect who were residents of Citraküta. 


—JASC Vol. IV Nos. 3-4, 1962, issued September 1964, pp. 163-68 


Bhattacharya, A.K. 
AN INTERESTING SPECIMEN OF THE BUST-TYPE VARIETY 
OF COPPER COIN OF CANDRAGUPTA II 


One of the sub-varities of Candragupta’s bust-type copper coins, 
showing a larger size of variety ‘A’ of Altekar, has the bust of the king fully 
occupying the obverse. Altekar states that only two specimens of this 
variety are known. A third specimen of this type, in all likelihood, 
originally collected from Kausambi area, belongs to the collection of late 
B.M. Vyas of Allahabad. This brief communication is a description of 
this specimen. Obverse and reverse are both illustrated. : 


—JASC Vol. 1V Nos. 3-4, 1962, issued September 1964, p. 161 


Charpentier, Jarl 
THE HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA 


The Hathigumpha or the Udayagiri inscription of Kharavela, the 

king of Kalinga, has been less treated by researchers on account of its 

- defective condition. The earlier treatments of Princep, Cunningham and 

Rajendralal Mitra were surpassed by Bhagavanlal Indraji. From Biihler’s 

discussion of a single word of the inscription, it becomes established that 

the assumption of Bhagavanlal Indraji that the inscription appeared in the 
year 165 of the Maurya era is proved to be false. 


c The inscription consists of 17 lines; of these only 1-4 are completely 
uninjured and contain 76, 96, 94 and 90 aksaras, respectively. 


By the study ofthe dissertation of Bhagavanlal Indraji, it appears 
that several passages of his text do not appear to have been what they 
actually should be and, therefore, a fresh investigation into the facsimile is 
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made. Small changes and improvements are made in the translation. The 


author gives the text and then a commentary and a translation. of 
the same. : 


—JOIB Vol. XHI No. 4, June 1964, pp. 301-28 


Enoki, K. 
ON THE SO-CALLED SINO-KHAROSTHI COINS 


The so-called Sino-Kharosthi coins, numbering more than 300, area 
group of ancient coins discovered particularly in the zone of Khotan. In 
China they are called Ho-t'ien ma ch’ien, because on some of them appears 
the figure of a horse. These coins are found at Kashgar, Yarkand, Kucha 
and Yulduz-Bagh, but mostly at Khotan. On them appear legends in 
Kharosthi as well as Chinese. The Kharosthi legends contain the title 
Maharajasa rajatirajasa found on the coins of Indo-Greek king Eucratides I. 
In them, the word uthabi or uthubi represents the name of Yii-lin or 
Khotan. The name of the king is given as Gugramadasa or Gugradamasa. 
The author thinks that Gugra was the dynastic name of the kings of 
Khotan, who issued these coins. The Chinese inscription means that the 
coin is copper and its weight is twenty-four chu. Twenty four chu make one 
liang. The weight indicated on the large coins is 24 chu and that on the small 
6 chu, so that the proportion between the two types is 4to 1. The author 
holds that towards the end of the 2nd century B.C. and the beginning of 
the Ist century, kings of the Gugra dynasty ruled in Khotan and acquired 
much power and importance. They were in contact with the Graeco- 
Bactrian kings, on the one hand, and the Chinese on the other, who had 
trade relations with the state of Khotan and purchased gems from there. 
As a result of the commercial relations with China, Chinese money could 
be had at Khotan, and, by combining them with coins of the Bactrian type, 
the idea of coining the Sino-Kharosthi coins, became possible. The Gugra 
dynasty was Iranian or Saka, which owed its power and greatness to the 
prosperity of Khotan as an international market. 


—EW Vol. XV Nos. 3-4, September-December 1965, pp. 231-76 


Hasan, S.M. 
A SULTAN FIRUZ SHAH II FRAGMENT 


The paper deals with a little tablet engraved in the Gughra style 
which is now in the British Museum, London. It belongs to the reign of 
Firuz shah IL as confirmed by his title *Sifuddunya wad-Din’ who ruled 
from 1486 to 1490. The writer, while discussing this inscription also 
shows how important and significant it is both historically and 


` calligraphically. 
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Jain, Kundanlal 
GANJA-BASAUDA KE JAINA MURTI VA YANTRA-LEKHA 
(THE JAINA IMAGE AND YANTRA INSCRIPTIONS FROM 


GANJA-BASAUDA) 


Ganja-Basauda (Bhilsa distt., M.P.) has yielded a good number of 
Jaina inscriptions. The author supplies details of the thirty image inscrip- 
tions and twenty-one yantra inscriptions from the Dhusarpura temple in 
this article. 


Ane. Vol. XVIIT No. 6, February 1966, pp. 261-64 


Krishnan, K.G. 
TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM SRIRANGAM 


Both these inscriptions belong to the Raghunathasvamin temple 
at Srirangam, Tiruchirappalli district, Madras. Inscription A is in 
Kannada language and Kannada characters of about the 12th century 
A.D. It is worn out and damaged in places. Inscription B is a 
fragmentary record in Tamil language and Tamil and Grantha characters 
of about the same period. 


Inscription A dated in the 29th year (A.D. 1098-99) of the reign of 
Kulottunga Cola I records a provision made for the burning of two lamps 
in the temple of the god Sri-Raügadeva by the Kannada-sandhivigrahi 
and Dandanayaka of Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka 
Satyasraya-kula-tilaka Tribhuvanamalla, and the application of lime-mortar 
to the shrine of Senapati (Vi$vaksena ?), probably caused to be done by 
the same donor. The Tribhuvanamalla of the record is undoubtedly 
identical with the later Calukya king Vikramaditya VI. 


The three unconnected lines of Inscription B refer to the 15th 
year, evidently of some important chief, falling in the cyclic year Khara, 
Visnuvardhana Pratapa-cakravarti Posala and a pradhdna and the 
vélaikkarar. On palaeographical evidence, the inscription is assignable 
to the close of the llth or the beginning of the 12th century A.D. 
If the year 15 equated with Khara is taken to refer to the 
reign of the Hoyasala king Visnuvardhana I, it will point to the year 
1111-12 A.D. which corresponded with Khara. It would follow 
then that Visnuvardhana commenced to reckon his reign sometime from 
1096 A.D., thereby pushing back the date of his accession by four 
years from 1100 A.D., which was hitherto held to be the initial year 


of his reign. 


These records are invested with a special political significance. 
The dates of both the inscriptions point to the reign of Kulottunga I 
during whose time the Western Calukya king Vikramaditya VI and 
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his feudatory Hoyasala Visnuvardhana had initiated aggressive campaigns 
on the frontiers of the Cola territory. If the transactions recorded 
in the present epigraphs were made in the presence of the Calukya 
and Hoyasala dignitaries mentioned in them, these campaigns will 
have to be placed in 1099 A.D., the date of the earlier record. 


The claim made in some inscriptions of Visnuvardhana about 
his. conquest of Kongu, as far south as Annamalai Hills, indicates the 
date of these invasions to be circa 1117 A.D. The present inscriptions 
from Srirangam would point to a still earlier date (1100-1111 A.D.) 
when the Western Cālukya. and Hoyasala forces might have begun 
to penetrate towards the south as far as Srirangam. After considering 
the relevant evidence, the editor comes to the conclusion that the 
Hoyasala invasion occurred sometime between 1107 and 1112 A.D. 


—EI Vol. XXXVI Pt. V, January 1966, pp. 203-6 


Kosambi, D.D. 
AN INSCRIPTION AT PALASDEVA OF SAKA 1079 


The only known inscription in the village of Palasdeva, on the 
Poona-Sholapur road, is in the temple to Visnu, well-constructed of stone in 
the 12th century Yadava style. The script is good 12th century Devanagari; 
the body of the letters is one centimeter in height ; the two lines of the 


inscription are 49 cm. inlength. The language is Marathi, compatible 
with the date given. 


As no king's name is mentioned, one can only conjecture that 
Cangadeva, who built the temple, held his remunerative post under the 
Yadavas. The year is March 20, 1157 to March 10, 1158, according to 
Swamikannu Pillai. The precise nature of the gifts is not too clear. The 
main purpose of the gift, in any case, was not to record a gift of land. 


The senior cult of the real Palasnatha was that of Mahadeva; and 
since Visnu was a rival and deliberate intruder, his temple needed 
protection and was, therefore, built almost touching that of Siva. 


The importance of the Palasdeva inscription consists mainly in its 
being a surprisingly early, dated, palaeographic record for the 
smarta-vaisnava controversy which split the upper layers of Hindu society 


_ in the later feudal period. 


The only known supplementary written evidence, with which the 
archaeological find might be collated, seems to be a feeble, but not 
uninteresting, document: the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute’s 
manuscript No. 172 of 1884-87, labelled Sri Padmapuranantargatam 
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Bhimámáhátmyam, though published Padma-Puràna does not have any 
such section. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol. XXXVII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 69-73 


Mirashi, V. V. 
A NOTE ON THE SHAH-JI-KI-DHERI CASKET INSCRIPTION 


The writer, in this paper, shows that the city, viz, Kaniskapura, 
which is mentioned in the Rdjatarangini of Kalhana, cannot be taken to be 
the ancient name of Peshawar and that it has to be located somewhere in 
Kashmir. For, the ancient name of Peshawar was Purusapura and the 
same frequently occurs in ancient literature. But the name Kaniskapura 
occurs nowhere as the capital of Kaniska and hence Kaniskapura has to 
be located somewhere in Kashmir. 


Secondly, the inscription on the casket from Shah-ji-ki-Dheri, which 
has recently been read by B.N. Mukherji, does not mention, according to 
the writer, the name of the supervisor of the building. In his opinion, the 
word agisála does not mean a refectory, but it has to be taken to represent 
a personal name. This would then show that Agisala was the supervisor 
of works for the vihdra. We need not, therefore, take it as the Prakrit 
version of a Greek proper name, but as a personal name. The names of 
persons and families ending in sala were not unknown in ancient India. 
We have the well-known instance of Gosala (in the name of Makkhali 
Gosàla) who was a well-known Sramana in the age of the Buddha. Other 
names of this type also occur in ancient inscriptions. 


Before the name Agisala, there is the letter sa which Konow took as 
a part of.the word dása (meaning a servant). The writer, therefore, reads 
the inscription as *(Sanghadasa) Agisala is the Superintendent in Kaniska- 
Vihára in Mahàsena's Sangharama". 


—BMOQ Vol. XXX Pts. 3-4, Spring 1966, pp. 109-10 


Mirashi, V. V. 
A PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF MAHAKSATRAPA RÜPIAMMA 


FROM PAWNI 


The fragment of the stone pillar on which the inscription is incised 
was discovered while digging in a field at Pawni in the Bhandara district 
of Vidarbha. This three-lined inscription is in the Brahmi characters of 
the southern variety belonging to about the second century A.D. 


The object of the inscription is to record that the sculptured pillar 
(chaya-khambha) was set up in memory of the Mahaksatrapa Kumara 
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Rüpiamma. The use of the title Mahaksatrapa in connection with the 
name of Rüpiamma indicates that he probably belonged to the Saka race. 


The Ksatrapas and Mahaksatrapas were governors appointed by for- 
eign emperors to rule over the provinces of their empire. The Saka Ksa- 
trapas Bhimaka and Nahapàna were probably appointed by the Kusana 
emperors to govern Gujarat, Konkan and Maharashtra from where they 
ousted the Satavahanas. It is known from the inscriptions of Nahapana 
and his son-in-law Rsabhadatta that Nahapàna ruled over a large territory 
extending from Ajmer in the north to Nasik in the south and from Kathia- 
wad in the west to Malwa in the east. Later, he was overthrown by the 
Satavahana emperor Gautamiputra Satakarni who wrested western Maha- 
rashtra, Konkan, Gujarat, Kathiawad, Malwa and some other provinces 
from him. Later, Castana, probably a Ksatrapa appointed by the Kusàánas, 
conquered Kathiawad and Malwa from the Satavahanas. The present ins- 
cription shows that Vidarbha was also lost by the Satavahanas. The 
present inscription shows that Vidarbha was also lost by the Satavahanas 
and was ruled by a Mahaksatrapa appointed by the Kusàánas. The present 


incription also shows for the first time that the Kusana rule had extended 
to Vidarbha also. 


The pillar set up in memory of Mahaksatrapa Rüpiamma is called 
chayakhambha (Skr. Chayd-stambha). This is the earliest instance of the use 
of this word. Chàya-stambha meant a sculpiured pillar. As the present pillar 
is only a fragment, it is not possible to say whether it originally contained 

i any sculpture. It was probably erected in some holy place on the bank 
i of the river Wainganga (ancient Venà), which was regarded as very 
| sacred in ancient times. 


Rüpiamma does not appear to have ruled in Vidarbha for a long 
time. Like Nahapana, he was soon overthrown by the Satavahana king 
Gautamiputra Sátakarni, The latter seems to have conquered Vidarbha first 
and established himself in the Wainganga region before invading Western 
Maharashtra and finally exterminating the Ksaharata Ksatrapa Nahapana. 


—NUJ Vol. XVI No. 1, October 1965, pp. 1-4 


Mirashi, V.V. 
DEVNI MORI CASKET INSCRIPTION OF THE REIGN OF RUD- 
RASENA, YEAR 127 


This inscription is an important landmark in the early history of 
Gujarat, for it is the only inscription of an Abhira king found in Gujarat. 
The reading and interpretation of the inscription by R.N. Mehta and S.N. 
Chowdhary require some corrections and emendations. These corrections : 
and emendations have been pointed out by the author. 
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The year 127 of the present inscription, therefore, refers probably to 
the Abhira era of A.D. 248-9. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 101-4 
Mukherji, B.N. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THESHAH-JI-KI-DHERICASKET INSCRIPTION 


In reply to Mirashi's comment in this issue, the writer states that the 
Ràjatarangini does not explicitly include the city founded by Kaniska 
within the geographical limits of Kashmir. It could have situated anywhere 
in Kaniska's empire which included Kashmir. 


Secondly, the writer feels that the word agisala does not represent a 
personal name, but it has to be taken as a proper name, meaning a 
‘refectory’. Furthermore, it is wrong to assume that the word navakarmika 
always means the superintendent of construction of the whole establish- 
ment and not a part of it. An inscription from Amaravati refers to a 
navakarmika of vetika or rail. This navakarmika was evidently not in 
charge of the construction of the whole establishment at Amaravati. We 
can, therefore, only read the letter sa of the word preceding agisa/a, To 
restore it to Sanghadasa is nothing but a conjecture. 


Paranavitana, S. 
A SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION FROM PADAVIYA 


This inscription is engraved on a stone slab serving as a guardstone 
flanking the flight of steps leading to the platform of the Dagiiba outside 
the ancient walled city at Padaviya in the Anuràdhapura district. The 
Grantha script, in which it is written, appears to be more developed 
than that of the Polonnaru inscription of Ni$ankamalla showing that it 
belongs to be 13th century. The purpose of this inscription is to 
record that the vihdra, at which it is found and which was built by a 


military commander, named Lokanatha, was placed under the protection ` 


of the Velaikkaras. The interest of the record lies in the fact that it 
begins with an eulogy of a family, called Setu-kula, described as unswerv- 
ing in its devotion to the religion of the Buddha. The author thinks that 
Setu-kula came from the Malaya Peninsula and Lokanatha was its chief at 
that time. According to him, the word Setu corresponds to CA'-ih-t'u of 
Chinese writings and refers to the narrow neck of the Malay Peninsula. 
He thinks that the scion of this family from this region was a companion 
of Candrabhanu in the latter's attempt to wrest the sovereignty over 
Ceylon. He also suggests that it is not impossible that Lokanàtha was a 
general of the Javaka’s son, who was installed as the ruler of a kingdom in 
North Ceylon by Jatavarman Vira Pàndya. 


—JCRAS Vol. VIII Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 262-64 
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Rajamanikkam, M. 
STONE INSCRIPTIONS OF DEVIKAPURAM 


From Devikapuram, a small village in the Arni circle of North Arcot 
district, fifty-six stone inscriptions—two in Sanskrit, one in Marathi and the 
rest in Tamil—have been discovered. From a critical analysis of these 
inscriptions, we get the following data: 


(1) names of kings of various dynasties ruling over the territory in 
the different periods of history; (2) government of the country at different 
times; (3) endowments made by the rulers and the petty chieftains for the 
welfare of the people; (4) names of the dévadhdna villages endowed with 
the temple; (5) names of the neighbouring villages; (6) reference to lands 
leased out by the officials of the temples to Kanndiars and others; 
(7) charities made on the different festivals; (8) reference to bhiksà matha 
and its organisation; (9) reference to Rajakambiran hill and (10) occupa- 
tional names. 


—TC Vol. XII No. 1, January-March 1966, pp. 51-57 
Rao, B.V. Krishna 


ANDHRA SAHITYA PARISHAD PLATES OF SAKTIVARMAN 


These plates appear to have been discovered in 1915 and were first 
noticed in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the year 
1917-18. The inscription originally consisted of five or six plates, but 
only four of them are recovered and they are also badly damaged. The 
seal which bore the legend is also missing. Most of the information about 
the donor and the donee is lost. 


The characters of the inscription are of the Telugu-Kannada type 
of about the 10th century A.D., commonly styled as the Véngi script. 
The language is Sanskrit, and the text is written in an admixture of prose 
and verse. The date portion of the record, if it existed in the original, is 
lost; but from verse 22 ft. itis obvious that the charter belonged to the 
reign of Saktivarman I of the Eastern Calukya dynasty. This is the third 
known charter of this king, the two other unpublished grants being the 
Pabhuparru and Pannéru plates. 


The inscription aims at recording that the king Visnuvardhana, hav- 
ing assembled the farmers and officials of Varanandu-visaya, made a 
grant in their presence to the Brahmana Vennama. The object of 
the grant, whether it was a village or something else, cannot be made out 
owing to the damaged condition of the record. 


i i ipti ives the order of oues 
The preserved portion of the inscription gives 
jon of eri oh Calukya rulers from the founder of the family, Kubja 
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Visnuvardhana, to Saktivarman I who put an end to the 27-year-old an- 
archy which followed the death of his father Danarnava in 973 A.D. 


The importance of this record lies in the fact that barring the Con- 
jeevaram inscription of Jatacoda Bhima, this is the earliest document which 
gives an account ofthe interregnum, while the records of this dynasty of 
the post-restoration period are silent on this point. 


About Saktivarman I, the inscription states that while yet a boy, he ex- 
hibited his unequalled might to the entire world in his battle of the Colas 
(Caulikarana). 'This probably refers to the period of protracted hostilities bet- 
ween the Western Calukyas of Kalyàni and the Colas and the battle in ques- 
tion must have taken place between 982 and 985 A.D. The inscription further 
states that he (Càlukya-Nàràyana) laughing within himself at the god 
Narayana who had to assume different forms to destory his enemies, killed, 
in his own form the wicked Ravana-like Coda Bhima and seized the goddess 
of fortune on the very battle-field after destroying thousands of horses and 
the vast sea of chariots of the lord of Utkala. The editior of the record 
reconstructs the circumstances that led to Saktivarman's restoration on the 
Vengi throne by his own efforts anew and is critical of the view generally 
held by scholars that the Cola king Rajaraja placed Saktivarman on the 
throne of Vengi after putting an end to the so-called interregnum. 


The Varanándu-visaya mentioned in the present inscription is pro- 
bably the same as Varanandu-deása referred to in an inscription from Ghan- 
tasala and may be identified with the region lying between Elüru and 
Vijayavada, forming part of the former Nuzvid Zamindari. 


—El Vol. XXXVI Pt. V, January 1966, pp. 191-98 


Rao, Lakshinarayana N. _ 
KANNADANADINA SASANAGALU (INSCRIPTIONS OF KARNA- 
TAKA) 


The author has examined the Hirehadagali inscription of Calukya 
emperor Trailokyamalla (A.D. 1957), which speaks of the genealogy of the 
king as also his achievements. He also mentions the inscriptions of Asoka 
found at Siddapura (Chitradurga district, Mysore State), Brahmagiri, 
Jatinga, Ràme$vara, Koppala and Maski in the district of Raichur, 
in addition to. the inscriptions at Salotgi, Badàmi (Bijapur district, Mysore 
State) of about A.D. 578 (inscription of Calukya Mangalesa), Sravana 
Belagola (A.D. 983), Belgaum, Dambala (Dharwar district, Mysore 
State) and Koliwada (Dharwar district, Mysore State). By this it may 
be understood that, according to the author, ASoka’s empire spread 
out from Patna (Pataliputra) in the north to Chitradurga district of Mysore 
State in the sotho MEGS mentione btelsmy,Ebiladelphus of Egypt and 
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Antiochus of Syria in his inscriptions show that he flourished during | 
the 3rd century B.C. Similarly, from an inscription found at Talagunda z 


(Shimoga district of Mysore State), the genealogy of the king Santivarman 
and his building of Kadarhba kingdom as also the history of his successors 
have become known. Similar inscriptions of Karnataka are the main 
sources for the historical and biographical information of kings of 
Ganga, Ràstraküta and Hoyasala dynasties. 


' ASokan inscriptions are supposed to be the oldest ones in Karnataka; 
one such inscription dating back to the 3rd or 4th century B.C. is found in 
the Chitradurga district. It is in Prakrit language written in Brahmi script. 


The first inscription in pure Kannada language dates back to the 
6th century A.D. Inscriptions dating between the 4th and the 6th centuries. 
A.D. are in Sanskrit and Kannada languages. 


a 


The author has collected information about various aspects of 
history of Karnataka through numerous inscriptions found there. 


—PK Vol. XLVII No. 2, 1965, pp. 83-90 
Ritti, Shrinivas and Gopal, B.R. 


CHIKKERUR INSCRIPTION OF SOMESVARA I, SAKA 970 


The stone bearing this inscription was discovered at Chikkerür in the 
Hirékerür Taluk of the Dharwar district in the Mysore State. The corners of 
the top portion of the stone are broken off resulting in the loss of some 
letters on both the sides, but details, enough to assess the importance of the 
record are preserved. It is written in the Kannada alphabet usual in | 
the period to which it belongs. The language is also Kannada and the 
composition is througout in prose, excepting the imprecatory verse which is Bi 
in Sanskrit. It is dated in Šaka 970 Sarvadhārī, Sravana sukla 13, Monday, 
Simha-Sankranti, corresponding to July 25, 1048 A.D. : 


The inscription aims at registering a grant of land and a house-site to 
a sattra at the modal-agrahara Kiriya-Kereyür by pasdyite Révakabbarasi by 


purchasing the land and the house-site for a sun of thirty gadydnas from the 
:thousand mahdjanas of that place. i 


| 
| 


The importance of the inscription lies in the fact that it contains the 


‘The Révakabbarasi of the present record is 


VIE : ; in all probability, 
identical with her namesake who figures in a Hosür i 


nscription as the wife 
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of Vavanarasa, à subordinate of Somesvara I. The term pasayite, which is 
used for her, denotes an office, the precise nature of which is difficult 
to determine. The record, thus, furnishes an instance of ladies holding 
responsible offices in the administrative set-up of the country. 


—EI Vol. XXXVI Pt. V, January 1966, pp. 219-22 
Sadhu Ram - 
ANKA IN THE ALLAHABAD PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF SAMU- 
DRAGUPTA 


The said inscription of Samudragupta contains the word garutmadan- 
ka. The word ‘arka’ has been translated differently by scholars. 


According to the author, the real meaning of the expression 
garutmadankasva visaya-bhuk ti-Sasana-yacana seems to be ‘solicitation for a 
charter marked with the (royal) Garuda seal for the (unfettered and 
unmolested) enjoyment of their own territories’. 


The charter, which the rulers of Sinhala (Ceylon) and other islands 
solicited for, was a sort of non-aggession pact on the part of Samudragupta 
guaranteeing them full internal autonomy. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 105-6 
Sadhu Ram 3 
RESTORATION AND INTERPRETATION OF A PASSAGE IN THE 
BHITARI PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF SKANDAGUPTA 


Disagreeing with Fleet, Bhandarkar and Chhabra, the author thinks 
that Jagannath has partially succeeded in hitting upon the correct reading 
of the fourth páda of the Sárdülavikridita stanza in line 15 and verse 7 of the 
Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandgupta. He has restored the line as: 
Gilai$ ca stutibhi$ ca vrtta-kathanaih Yam hrepayaty dryyata, But the 
restoration of vrtta-kathanaih in the instrumental is faulty, not only for 
orthographical reasons, but also grammatically. In his opinion, the correct 
restoration should be in the locative absolute, vrtta-kathane, and the 
line should be read as: Gitais ca stutibhi$ ca vrttakathane yam hrepayaty 


Gryyatd, ‘whom his nobility makes to blush when his exploits are narrated 
by means of songs and praises. 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. I, March 1966, pp. 72-74 


Sarma, K.V.H. and Krishnamurty, T. 
ANNAVARAPPADU PLATES OF KATAYA VEMA REDDI 


5 These plates, seven in number, were discovered in 1946 at 
nnavarappadu, a hamlet of Malle$varam in the Tanuku Taluk of the 
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West Godavari district, while digging for laying the foundation of a house 
The royal seal affixed to the plates depicts the figure of a seated bull, 
the emblem of the Reddi kings. The characters are Telugu current in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Andhra Pradesh, and are similar to 
those of many other grants of the Reddi kings already published. The 
language is Sanskrit with exception of the Telugu passages describing 
the boundaries of the villages granted. 


This charter, which is an excellent specimen of beautiful inscriptional 
composition in chaste Sanskrit verse, replete with figures of speech, is 
of great historical importance. Some of the important points on which this 
inscription throws light are as follows :— 


1. It throws welcome light on the genealogy of the Reddi kings 
in that it informs us for the first time that Anavota and Anavema were the 
sons of king Annaya by Anyamamba and not of his brother Prolayavema 
as was hitherto supposed by scholars. 


2. The charter furnishes for the first time the name of Katayavema’s 
queen, the daughter of Anavota and the sister of Kumaragiri Reddi. 
It clearly states that Anyamarhba, the daughter of Anavota and the twin 
sister of prince Kumaragiri was given in marriage to Katayavéma and that 
the village Puluparti was. named Anyamavara or Annavara after her, 
thus setting at rest the controversy about her identification. 


3. The genealogy of king Katayavemareddi described in this grant 


furnishes the names of all the queens of the family for the first 
time. 


= 4. A comparative Study of this record makes it clear that Kumara- 
giri passed away some time between 27th December, 1402 and 7th 
February, 1403 A.D., thereby helping in ascertaining the exact period 


of his death, which again has been a matter of dispute among 
scholars, 


5. It offers an explanation for the first time why Prolaya bore the 
title of Pallava-trinayana Which became the sign-manual of all the copper- 
plate grants issued by the Reddi kings. 


upheld the Hindu dharma even as th o ME 
Pallaya family had done, and having acquired fame like him became 
famous by that name. This seems to be an indirect suggestion that 
Prolaya also played his part in liberating the Coastal regions of the Andhra 


country from the Muslim yoke immediatel ! 
1 of the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal. DICE ee 


—ETVol. XXXVI pt, V, January 1966, pp. 167-90 
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Srinivasan, P.R. . 
| A BRAHMI INSCRIPTION FkoM GANGAPERURU 


The inscription, comprising only three lines, is engraved on a broken 
part of an octagonal stone pillar found in the ancient habitation site of the 
village of Gangaperuru in the Siddhavattam Taluk of the Cuddappah 
district of Andhra Pradesh in 1939, now preserved in the local Siva temple. 
It is written in the.Brahmi alphabet in vogue in these parts in the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. The language is Prakrit. 


The epigraph discloses that the pillar, on which it is engraved, was a 
chayastambha or a memorial pillar of Gona who died during a cattle-raid 
by Sivadasa. Gona is described as the son (putra) of an ácárya whose 
name is, however, lost. What is probably meant is that Gona was a devout 
pupil of the acárya. 


A number of inscriptions recording the erection of chayd-stambhas 
have been discovered at Nagarjunikonda in Andhra Pradesh; but none of 
them refers to the erection of a memorial pillar in honour of a person who 
died in a cattle-raid. This record is, therefore, the earlist known on the 
subject. This is also the only known record referring to the pupil of an 
dcárya taking part in a secular act like a cattle-raid. 


—EI Vol. XXXVI Pt. V, January 1966, pp. 207-8 


Srinivasan, P.R. and Subrahmanyam, V.S. 
HANUMAKONDA NIROSTHYA KAVYA INSCRIPTION 


The inscription is incised on a rock at the top of the hillock called 
Siddhésvarunigutta standing about 14 miles to the south of Hanumakonda 
near Warangal in the district of the same name in Andhra Pradesh. It 
consists of twenty-six lines of writing in Telugu characters and, on 
palaeographical grounds, may be assigned to about the 13th century A.D. 
The language is Sanskrit, and there are altogether thirty-seven and a quarter 
verses, all in the anustubh metre. Though incomplete, it is of interest from 
literary and palaeographical points of view. 


_It is a specimen of the prasasti type of inscriptions. The extant 
portion Stops with the description of the Andhradéáa in general and of 
Ekasilánagari (the then capital of Andhradesa) in particular and contains 
no information of historical interest; nor does it contain any date. But on 
stylistic grounds it is attributable to the second half of the Kakatiya period 
(1000-1326 A.D.) which is well-known for its high poetic traditions, The 
EDT of this inscription lies in its being the only Sanskrit kavya of 
zr nirosthya kind known from inscriptions. Moreover, it contains quite 

ew $lokas noteworthy for the use of sabda-and arthalankaras. 
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The inscription does not say anything about the author. But the 
editors on. the basis of strong circumstantial evidences suggest that the 
poet of this epigraph was identical with one called Narasimha six of whose 
interesting inscriptions mentioning his name specifically have been discover- 
ed from Warangal proper and from Urusu in its neighbourhood. In these 
inscriptions Narasimha is described as a kavi, a maharsi, royal precep- 
tor, the author of a poem called Kakatiya-carita, a commentary on 
the Rgveda called Rkchāyā as well as a work called Nrsirihoktg 


ganah. 


— EI Vol. XXXVI Pt. V, January 1966, pp. 209-18 


Venkataramanayya, N. : : 
KALESVARAM INSCRIPTION OF DEVARAYA I, SAKA 1319 


This inscription, consisting of a single Sanskrit verse in the Sürdiüla- 
vikridita metre in six lines is inscribed on a pillar in the 16-pillared mandapa 
of the Mukte$vara temple at Kales$varam in the Manthani Taluk, Karim- 
nagar district, Andhra Pradesh. It is written in the Telugu characters current 
in the coastal districts of Andhra in the early part of the 15th century 
A.D. It records that king Devaràya, son of Harihara, while celebrating 
the festival of the dig-vijaya at Kalésvara on the bank of the river Gautami 
(Godavari) made the gift of the tulapurusa on Saumya-vàsara, the first day 
ofthe cyclic year Iévara, Saka 1319, corresponding to Wednesday, 28th 
February, 1397 A.D. 


The record is of considerable importance as it brings to light, for the 
first time, a hitherto unknown expedition which brought Devaràya, son 
of the Vijayanagara king Harihara II, to Kale$varam on the bank of the 
Godavari. —Kale$vara, the place where Devaràya celebrated the festival 
of his digvijaya was then situated in the kingdom of the Velamas of Telin- 

gana. The cause of the hostility between the Vijayanagara kings and the 
Velamas must be sought in the latter's alliance with the Bahmani Sultans of 
Gulbarga who were the hereditary enemies of the Vijayanagara rulers. 
King Harihara sent three expeditions to break this alliance, that referred 
to in the present record being the second chronologically. The inscription 
shows that this expedition was quite successful. Devaraya must have 
Started from his headquarters Udayagiri of which he was the governor and 
passed through the kingdom ofthe Reddis of Kondavidu which lay between 
the Velama and Vijayanagara territories before he reached the target of his 
attack, Whether Devaraya effected the passage of his troops through the 
Reddi territory by force or by a peaceful agreement cannot bo ascertained 
in the present state of knowledge. 


—EI Vol. XXXVI Pt. V, January 1966, pp. 199-202 
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Zvelebil, Kamil 
THE BRAHMI HYBRID TAMIL INSCRIPTIONS 


The author makes a critical analysis of the Brahmi hybrid Tamil 
inscriptions discovered from various places of South India under the 


following heads : 


(1) Texts of Inscriptions and Translation, (2) Lexical and Gram- 
matical Analysis and (3) Index Verborum. 


These are preceded by (i) General Introduction, (ii) Bibliographic 
Review and (iii) Emendation. The author concludes that the language 
of these Brahmi labels is basically Tamil, though of hybridized form, 
and it does not represent the main trend of evolution of literacy Tamil 
which differs very much from the Buddhist or Jaina jargon. This hybrid 
language of the inscriptions is, nevertheless, the reflection of the earliest 
(so far known) stage of inscriptional Tamil of one particular type and 
style. The language of the inscriptions always seems to indicate features 
and tendencies which occur in literary dialect only centuries later, 
if at all. 


—TC Vol. XII No. 1, January-March 1966, pp. 13-50 
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V GEOGRAPHY 


Azam, S.S. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF BHAGALPUR CITY 


Various sources of information reveal .that the area around 
Bhagalpur comprised the old Hindu kingdom of Anga. The present 
Champanala is said to have been the great river Campa. It facilitated 


foteign trade. 


The abode of Kaáyapa Muni, a cave and subterranean gallery 
overhanging the Ganga at Mayaganj, a little towards east from Bhagalpur, 
is also remarkable. 


It is presumed that the main township was flourishing in the 
western side, i.e., in the areas of Champanagar and Nathnagar. 


According to the report of Hiuen T'sang, the capital (Campa) was 
situated on the Ganga from 23 to 25 miles west of a rocky hill that 
was completely surrounded by the river. As Patharghat is exactly 
24 miles to the east of the city, it can be easily inferred that the 
capital of Campa should have stood either on the same site or in its 
immediate vicinity. On the western side, there still exists a large 
village named Champánagar and a smaller one named Champapur 
which probably represents the actual site of the ancient capital of Campa. 


Bhagalpur city has been very much infiuenced by the Moghul 
civilization and culture, and the extension of the city towards east is 
thought to have taken place during the Moghul period. 


—MUJG Vol. 1 No. 1, Summer 1964, pp. 132-42. 


Gupta, Sunder Lal 


SARASVATI NADI—JIVANA-ITIHASA (RIVER SARASVATI—LIFE 
~ HISTORY) . 


The Sarasvati is at present a small stream raising from the Sirmur 
range in the Ambala district of the Punjab which disappears near 
Hanumangarh in Rajasthan. In ancient times, it was one of the major 
rivers of India, as may be surmised from the references toit in the 
Rgveda, Mahabharata, Manusmrti and a number of the Puranas. Three 
major cultures of ancient India, viz., the Harappan culture, the Grey-ware 
culture and the Rafgmahal culture flourished on the banks of this river, 
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Tod believes that the river disappeared sometime in the 11th century A.D., 
whereas Krishnan thinks the date to be 13th century A.D. These two 
suggestions are wrong, for, from specific references in the Brhatsamhita 
of Varahamihira (5th cent. A.D.), it is clear that the river lost its 
importance before the 5th century A.D. The reasons for this phenomenon 
might be : (1) its disconnection from the Himalayas, which was its original 
source because of some earthquakes, etc., (2) the change of its course, 
(3) cutting down of the forests on the banks of this river which resulted 
in lessening of rains and (4) spread of the desert. 


—Sap. Vol. XIII No. 2, February 1966, pp. 71-76 


Ray, Vrajadeva Prasad : : 
AUPANISADIKA BHARATA KE PASCIMI PRADESA (THE WES- 
TERN PROVINCES OF INDIA IN THE UPANISADIC PERIOD) 


Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts of Pakistan and the districts 
of South East Afghanistan were included in ancient Gandhára. From 
the Upanisadas we learn that this province was a junction of trade routes. 


Western Panjab and Sialkot formed the Madradega of ancient 
India. From a reference in the Brhadaranyakopanisad it appears that 
in those days Madra was a centre of ritualistic Vedic learning. 


Kekaya country was also in the Panjab. Kaikeyi was a princess 
of this land. From the Chdndogyopanisad we learn that Kekayakumara 
A$vapati was a great philosopher. 


The Brhadaranyakopanisad refers to the horses of Sindhu, the 
antiquity of which goes back to 3000 B.C. Sivi was a part of western 
India. Saivya Satyakama of the Prasnopanisad appears to have been 
a resident of Sivi, and the state appears to have been a democracy. 


Jaipur and the surrounding region were the Matsyadesa of ancient 
India. A reference to this country is found in the Kausitaki Upanisad. 


Meerut and Delhi regions formed the Kuru country. Both the 
taki and the Brhaddranyaka refer to this country. It had a vairdjya 
form of government without a king. 


Kausi 


U.P. districts of Farrukhabad and Bareily constituted the ancient 


Paicàla, The Chandogya, the Brhadáranyaka and the Kausitaki all 
paron this country. Ram Nagar of today was the capital of Northern 
ancala and Kampila of Southern Pañcāla. 


—VJ Vol. XIII No. 6, August 1964, pp. 13-16 
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Ray, Vrajadeva Prasad 
(EASTERN AND SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF INDIA IN THE 


UPANISADIC PERIOD) 


The skilful archers of Kasi are mentioned in the Byrhaddaranyaka 
Upanisad. This place is described in the Upanisads as the most sacred 
spot in the world and is referred to as the place of pilgrimage called 
Avimukta. Kagi occupied in those days the first place in the fields 
of religion, philosophy, education, art and craft as well as in trade 
and industry. 


The Avadha of today was the Kosala of the Upanisadic period. 
It was a powerful State people of which were eager to acquire philosophical 
insight. Saketa and Sravasti, the principal towns of this State were 
very prosperous in those days and were centres of trade. The Darbhanga 
district of Northern Bihar and Janakapur district of Nepal formed 
the ancient Videha, also called Mithila. From the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
where it has been mentioned a hundred times, we learn that the people 
of Videha were brave and the Vaidika religion was very popular 
there. 


The region round about Nagpur was the Vidarbha of those days. 
Kaundinya and Bhargava of Vidarbha are mentioned in the Upanisads. 


—VJ Vol. XIII No. 7, September 1964, pp. 17-19 


Sen, S. N. 


IH TIEFFENTHALER AND HIS GEOGRAPHY OF HINDU- 
TAN 


Father Tieffenthaler (1710-1785) was probably the most remarkable 
of the Jesuit missionaries in India who played an important role in the 
advancement of secular learning in astronomy and geography, natural 
history and Oriental studies. He had a good education in the religious 
schools and had acquired sufficient proficiency in ecclesiastical and 
humanistic studies, mathematics, astronomy, geography and natural 
sciences with a good grounding in languages, including Sanskrit. 


In the course of his travels in India, Tieffenthaler visited several 


ne and took great care and trouble in determining the latitudes of 
places. 


Tieffenthaler wrote a large number of works. His magnum opus is; 
without doubt, the Descriptio Indiae, which Bernoulli in his French version 
renamed, not without justification, La Géographie de I’ Indoustan. 
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The Geography is divided into two parts : (a) Dissertation and 
Preliminary Researches and (b) Geographical Description of the Provinces 
of Hindustan. Tieffenthaler adhered to the division of India into twenty- 
three provinces from Kabculto Bengale—as existed in the time of the Mughal 
Empire. Interspersed with the general pattern of description, we find 
notice of rivers, their tributaries and distributaries, their seasonal variations, 
tides, canal systems, ete. A noticeable feature of the Geography is the 
details of itineraries and routes, making it possible to reconstruct an 
excellent route map of the 18th century India. Tieffenthaler described a 
large number of capitals as well as fortified cities, carefully recording 
architectural details of palaces, forts and citadels with their ramparts and 
towers, mausoleums, brick buildings of the rich, the thatched and mud 
houses of the poor, market places, etc. The cave paintings of Ellora too 
did not fail to attract his notice. Other matters of scientific interest in 
which the book abounds, concern soil, vegetation, food, agriculture, 
climate, flaura and fauna and mineral resources. Teiffenthaler has given 
fairly detailed description of the salines of the Behat district in Lahor 
province; but reference to mineral resources and building materials are 
brief and inadequate. His scattered references to the crafts and manu- 
factures and centres of commerce and industry also left much to be 
desired. 


A fairly good idea of his European sources can be obtained from 
chapter and verse quotations which he gave. But his silence on the inade- 


quately known Oriental sources is regrettable. 


The article, under review, is illustrated by four plates and a map 
showing Joseph Tieffenthaler's itineraries in India during 1743-1770. 


—JASC Vol. IV Nos. 3-4, 1962, issued September 1964, pp. 75-99 . 
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VI HISTORY 


Arokiaswami, M. SS 
THE PALLAVA NAYAKAS OF KORTAMPET 


It is often held by scholars that the Pallava power died with the death 
of Aparajita. Evidences lead us to believe that this notion is totally false 
and the Pallava power continued for many more centuries. The author, in 
the present paper, traces briefly the political history of the Pallava Nayakas 


of Kortàmpet to prove his point. - 


—JASC Vol. V Nos. 1-2, 1963, issued July 1965, pp. 27-36 


Bhattacharya, S. S. 
GEOPOLITICS OF SINDH AND MOHAMMAD BIN KASIM 


In 711 A.D., the Khalifa sent an expedition to Sindh with consider- 
able resources and powerful armies under Mohammad bin Kasim. Follow- 


ing the course of the Indus, Mohammad plundered all the places on his 


way and captured forts and cities on the banks of the Bias, Ravi and 
Jhelum. 


As soon as Mohammad conquered all these places, he placed them 
under his trusted lieutenants, forming states according to his own ideas 
and policy by altering the existing boundaries of the states of Sindh. He 
followed the policy of dividing the states into 18 different parts and 
appointed governors over these parts. 


The Arabs conquered Sindh by taking advantage of the dishonesty of 
the citizens towards their kings, but they could not further this adventure 
nor subjugate this province properly, as the more intelligent and powerful 
citizens did not cooperate with them. 


—CR Vol. 175 No. 2, May 1965, pp. 149-54 


Chandra, K.R. 
NEW LIGHT ON THE DATE OF PAUMACARIYAM 


Vimalasüri himself records that the Paümacariyam: was composed in 
530 A.V., Le, in the Ist century A.D. The political situation of the 2nd 
century A.D. has, however, a fair parallel in the Paümacariyam. The 
Kilakilas, to whom reference is made in this text, appear to have ruled 
before the. first quarter of the 3rd century A.D. The Iksvakus of South 
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Andhradesa, identical with the Sriparvatiya Andhras of the Puranas ruled 
during the 3rd century A.D. Reference is also made to the Kaka people 
who are mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of the 4th century 
A.D. The author of the Paümacariyam was, thus, conversant with the 
events and peoples of even the 4th century A.D. 

The cumulative effect of a number of elements is that the Paŭma- 
cariyam would not have been composed earlier than the 5th century A.D. 
Ravisena’s Padma-caritam is the Sanskrit version of Vimala's Prakrit 
Paümacariyam and, therefore, the date of the latter work should be anterior 
to 677 A.D. when the former was composed. 


Vimalasüri's perfect impartiality towards the Jaina sects brings home 
the truth that he must have preceded the time when this sectarian rigidity 
had appeared. And thus our author cannot be placed later than the 6th 
century A.D. Inall probability, he should have been earlier than Kun- 
dakunda’s time; and if not much earlier, he can be assigned at least to the 
5th century A.D. Thus, the correct date of the composition of the 
Paümacariyam should be 530 V.S., i.e., 473 A.D. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 4, June 1964, pp. 378-86 
Garg, Ved 
SRI SRIBHATTA, HARIVYASADEVA TATHA PARASURAMA 
DEVACARYA KA KALA-NIRDHARANA (DETERMINING THE 
TIME OF SRI SRIBHATTA HARIVYASADEVA AND PARASU- 
RAMA DEVACARYA) 


Sribhatta, Harivyásadeva and Paras$urámàácarya—a guru-Sisya line— 
were ardent devotees of Srikrsna and belonged to the Nimbarka sect. On 
the strength of a couplet of the Jugala-sataka, written by Sribhatta, his time 
is supposed to be Sam. 1352. Butit has been proved that this couplet 
Isa later interpolation. Brahmacàri Behari Saran has also mentioned the 
time of Sribhatta as 1352. But Gupta disagrees with him, and, for the 
reason that Sribhatta is known to have been a disciple of Kesava Kasmiri, 
he. considers the former’s time to be Sam. 1610. This appears to be 
quite correct, because the time of Kegava Kasmiri has been determined to 
be the middle of the 16th century of the Vikrama era. Pandita Baladeva 
Upadhyaya is of the opinion that Sribhatta lived round about V.S. 1610. 


; Gopinàth Kavirāja has not read correctly the copy of the Nrsimha 
Paricaryà made by  Harivyásadeva. The author of this text is 
Aradea not Visnudeva—and the date of the copy is Sam. 1625—not 
RES 1525. Radhakrsna Das considers the time of. Nabhadasa’s 
Revi to be from V.S. 1642 to 1680 and Harivyasadeva is 
Bt hed in this text as a contemporary author. Hence the author con- 

es that Harivyásadeva was alive in V.S. 1625. 
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Brijballabha Saran has referred to a V.S. 1669 document of $5; 
Parasuràma Devacarya. There is also a mention of this Devacarya in a V.S. 
1515 copper-plate. But a close study of the copper-plate shows that this 
year 1515 is not of the Vikrama era but of the Saka era. Thus, Para£u- 
ràmaji must have lived in Sam. 1650. A stone inscription at the gateway 
of Paragurama’s cave clearly shows that this acarya died before V.S. 1989, 
Paraéuráma lived before Nabhadeva; and the missionary work of pro. 
pagating the Bhakti cult, attributed to him, was done by him long before 


V.S. 1680. 
— Sod. Pat. Vol. XVI No. 2, April 1965, pp. 10-22 


Gokhale, (Mrs.) Shobhana 
HISTORY OF KARMANTAPURA-116 


Karmantapura-116 referred to in some Rastraküta and Calukya 
inscriptions comprised the northern portion of the Surat district, in other 
words, its Karmrej taluka. The Karmantapura-116 is first mentioned 
under the name Kamaniyasodasatabhukti in the Umeta plates of the 
Gurjara king Dadda II dated Saka 400. Though this inscription is regar- 
ded as a later forgery, the antiquity of Kamaniyasodasatabhukti can be 
easily pushed back to the 7th century A.D., as the record is written in the 
Gurjara characters of this period. It it next mentioned as Kantàra- 
gramasoda$ata-visaya in the spurious Valabhi grant of the Gurjara chief 
Dharasena II. It figures under the name Karmaneyahara-visaya in the 
Surat copper plate grant of Calukya Sryasraya Siladitya, dated Kalacuri 
443— AD. 692, and in the Navasari copper plate grant of Pulakesin I dated 
Kalacuri 490— A.D. 739. The administrative unit Karmantapura-116 called 
as such is first mentioned in a grant of Rastrakita Dhruva III dated Saka 
789 (=A.D 867) and then in the Ekallahara grant of the Calukya chief 
Trilocanapala, dated Saka 972 (— A.D. 1050) 


—JIH Vol. XLIII Pt. 3, December 1965, pp.827-32 


Goswami, Radhey Shyam 
KALHANA AND HIS KASHMIR 


The great poet Kalhana was born round about 1100 A.D. He 
started writing the Rajatarangini sometime after 1128 and completed 
it in 1150. He died sometime near 1155. He was a follower of the 


Saiva religion, but he did not despise other religions and was much 
inclined towards the Buddhist ahirisa 


Kalhana's knowledge was vast, Besides literature, history, Purana, 
etc., he had made a thorough study of all other sources of history. 
Kalhana was an outspoken writer. But being a keen critic, he was 
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not callous and he never hesitated to praise a brave deed. He was a 


master of anuprása, upamá, rüpaka and all other alankaras. 
e 


HISTORY 


Mahmud Ghaznavi's invasions of 1014 and 1021 were repulsed by 
Sangramaraja. But the internal condition of Kashmir deteriorated after 
that, and the decline reached its climax in the reigns of Anantadeva and 
Kalaga. Conspiracy, exploitation, murder, absence of Jaw and order and 


misconduct prevailed. 


—Sar. Vol. LXVII Pt. I No. 1 January 1966, pp. 48-54 


Goyal, Shri Ram 

SAMUDRAGUPTA: MEHRAULI STAMBHA ABHILEKHA KA 
NARESA (SAMUDRAGUPTA: THE EMPEROR OF THE MEH- 
RAULI PILLAR INSCRIPTION) 


Indologists indisputably considered the king mentioned in the Meh- 
rauli pillar inscription to be ‘Candra’ by name. But if the words of the 
line in which the name of the king occurs are arranged in a different 
grammatical order, it would appear that ‘Candra’ was not the proper name 
of the king; but owing to the lustre, his face being like that of the moon, 
he was known as ‘Candra’ also, and that his real name was different. 


According to the Mehrauli inscription, Candra (1) subdued all the 
enemies who raised their heads and launched a concerted invasion 
on Bengal, (2) won a victory over the Vahlikas after crossing the seven 
mouths of the Indus, (3) adorned the southern ocean by his glory, (4) estab- 
lished sovereignty over the whole world by dint of his military prowess 
and (5) erected an iron pillar on the Visnupada mountain. 


The author thinks that all these traits apply to Samudragupta. 
Thus he holds that Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar inscription was Samud- 
Tagupta. 


— NPP Vol. LXIX No. 3, Sam. 2021, pp. 261-81 
Gupchup, Vijaya 
KONDANE 


; Kondāne lies about 7 miles south-east of the Karjat railway station 
and is set in the heart of the forest. 


On grounds of palaeography, the inscriptions at the Buddhist monas- 
tery at Kondāne can be dated later than the Sopara edicts of Asoka, but 


. 4 little earlier than the inscription at Nasik Cave XIV which belongs to 


Ee reign of Kanha (212-195 B.C.). It is, therefore, highly probable that 
ts monastery was excavated during the time of Simuka. 
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The occurrence of the letters in juxtaposition in their earlier and 


later forms at Kondàne and Nasik goes to show that the Bràhmi script 
of the Mauryan times was going through a transition, while the Mauryan 
influence, which is visible in the inscriptions at Kondāne and Nāsik, would 
prove that these epigraphs were removed from each other by a very short 
interval, 


It is possible to sketch a development from the earliest pre-Mauryan 
terracotta and gold repousse figures to the Kondāne sculptures and then 
trace these characteristics to the Bharhut carvings. 


The distinguishing characteristics of Kondāne clinch the argument in 
favour of its remote antiquity. 


The registers representing the dancers probably represent one of the 
folk-dances then prevailing among the tribes inhabiting the surrounding 
hilly regions. The sculptor’s masterful portrayal of the emotions and 
attitudes of the figures is the highlight of the sculptures at Kondāne. 


. Kondāne was a compact monastery consisting of a pillared caitya- 
hall and an adjacent viliára. The chief attraction of the excavation is the 
facade or exterior of the caitya cave. 


The article, under review, is illustrated by four plates. 


` —JASB (New Series) Vol. XXXVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 174-84 


Hans, Udai Bhanu : 
ARYON KE PURVAJA (THE ANCESTORS OF THE ARYANS) 


It is generally believed that the people of the Negrito race were 
the earliest inhabitants of India. Originally migrating from Africa, 
they had mostly settled in South India and the islands of the South- 
East Asia. People of the Austric race succeeded the Negritos and they 
have been termed as the Nisàdas in the Vedic literature. They had 
mostly settled in the Punjab, North and Central India. Branches of this 
Tace have spread up to Ceylon, Australia and Indonesia. -The Dravidians 
were the next to follow. They originally migrated from Asia Minor near 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Indus valley people are said to have belong- 
ed to this race. When the Aryans migrated to India, they had a tough 
fight with the people of this race. The Dravidians were, however, defeat- 
ed and their culture was destroyed. Just after the migration of the Dravi- 
dians and before the advent of the Aryans, people of the Kirata race had 


penetrated into India. They were Mongoloids and they mostly settled 
in the eastern part of India, 
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The Aryan migration in India is a keenly disputed problem amongst 
scholars. Some scholars believe that the Aryans were the original 
inhabitants of ancient India. Others believe in the foreign origin 
of this race and among them too there is no unanimity about 
the original place of habitation of the Aryans. Thirteen views 
have so far been propagated about the original home of the 


Aryans. 
—Sap. Vol. XIII No. 12, February 1966, pp, 45-51 


Ingalls, Daniel H.H. 
THE KRSNACARITA OF SAMUDRAGUPTA: A MODERN 


FORGERY 


Twenty-four years ago, there appeared under the editorship of 
Rajavaidya Jivaram Kalidàs Sastri a fragmentary Sanskrit text called 
the Krsnacarita, purporting to have been written by the emperor 
Samudragupta. According to A.D. Pusalkar, the paper of the manus-- 
cript is, undoubtedly, more than a century old, but the writing, although 
it looks old, may be more recent. 


The most exciting revelation of the Krsnacarita is the claim that there 
were two Kālidāsas: one the author of plays who lived under Südraka, 
the other, the author of kavyás who was none other than Samudragupta's 
friend Harisena, known to sober history as the author of the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. 


Besides neologism of the style and vocabulary which occur through- 
Out the poem, the clearest thing to prove that the Krsnacarita is not 
genuine lies in a number of anachronisms. 


The reference to the ‘fourth’ Buddhist Council places the work 
close to the 20th century. The reference to Bhasa’s solecisms brings 
us even later. The use of rasa in the sense of elixir and the references 
to medical works by Vyàdi and Patafijali make it likely that the forgery 
was made shortly before A.D. 1941. 


Circumstantial evidence points to Gopala Datta as having 
being the forger. He confessed the forgery of the Yajnaphala; 
the Rajavaidya thanked him for his help in commenting on the 
Krsnacarita. Not only that commentary, but also the very text of 


ene shows stylistic lapses in common with the Yajfia- 
Dnata, 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 60-65 
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Jain, H.L. es 
IDENTIFICATION OF VARDHAMANAPURA AND THE RULER 
OF AVANTI IN SAKA 705 


Having examined the available epigraphic and sculptural evidences 
and corroborating them with the evidences of the contemporary literary 
works, the author comes to the conclusions that : 


1. Vardhamanapura, where Jinasena wrote his Harivamsapurana in 
A.D. 783 and Harisena wrote his Brhat-Kathakosa in A.D. 914, is 
identical, not with Wadhwan in Kathiawad, but with Badnawar in Malwa. 


2. The ruler of Avanti in A.D. 783, as mentioned by Jinasena in his 
Hariyamsa-purana is not Vatsaraja. He might be the Somavamsi king 
Candragupta. 


—MB Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 1-13 


Jain, Jyotiprasad 

DILLI PATTA KE MULASANGHI BHATTARAKON KA SAMAYA 
KRAMA (CHRONOLOGY OF THE MÜLASANGHI BHATTARA- 
KAS OF THE DELHI PATTA) 


Researches have shown that all the dates of pattadharas before 
Bhattáraka Jinacandra, given in the chronological table of the pattadharas 
of the 16th or 17th century, are not correct. The new dates of these Müla- 
sanghi Bhattarakas are given in the article. 


—4ne. Vol. XVII No. 4, October 1964, pp. 159-64 


Janaki, S.S. 
PARASURAMA 


An attempt is made here to critically analyse the various aspects of 
Parasurama legend as found in the different strata of literature, both in 
Sanskrit and vernacular languages. Although the Bhargavas are referred 
to on many occasions in Vedic literature and one Rama Margaveya is 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana, the oldest reference to Paragurama 
occurs in the Valmikiya Ramayana. The Mahabharata is a veritable thesau- 
rus of legends about the Bhargavas in general and Parasurama in 
particular. The Bhargavas had an important role in the evolution of the 
Great Epic, and consequently Paragurama legends are founded at several 
Places in it, Here he appears in the role of both a teacher of the art of 
warfare and a peace-maker side by side. Of the various Purànas describ- 
ing Parasurama, the Brahmánda, which devotes as many as 37 chapters, 
Serves, as ıt were, a connecting link between the Paragurama story in the 
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Epics and that of the latter times that grew into prominence in Western 
Paragurama is also remembered as the author of various works 
| the Parasurüma-kalpasütra and the Jamadagnya Dhanurveda. 
There are a number of Sanskrit works such as the Vaàdesvarodayakavya, the 
| Agastya-samhita or Kerala-mahatmya, the Bhrgu-vamsa-mahakavya, Parasu- 
rama-pratapa, the Bhargavarcana-dipikad and the Kumdra-Bhargaviya and 
others in vernacular languages which describe various aspects of Parasu- 
rāma legend such as reclamation of the land and settlement of the Brahmins 
of the North in Western India and giving the status of Brahmins to the 
| local people of lower classes, promulgation of a number of practices 
d $ still current there, efc. The Parasurama tradition is still popular in 
i Western India and Renuka, Parasurama’s mother, is still worshipped 
under various names in Karnataka and Tamilnad. 


India. 
such as 


— Pur. Vol. VIII. No. 1, January 1966, pp. 52-82 


| Jayaswal, P.K. 
| AN OBSERVATION ON THE ORIGIN OF THE MAITRAKAS OF 
VALABHI 


Maitraka Senàpati Bhattarka of Valabhi was of humble origin, but of 
Ksatriya caste, who led the revolt against the governor of Surastra in the 
last quarter of the 5th century A.D. He and his son, Dharasena I, 
throughout their lives remained Senápatis and called themselves Maitraka. 


The royal religion of the Maitrakas was Saivism. Though we are 
still in the dark about the origin of the dynasty, it is now definitely accepte ` 
that the Maitrakas were not of foreign origin. 


That there was a matrimonial alliance between the kings of Valabhi 
and the family of Harisena does not prove that the Maitrakas occupied a 
place higher than that of the feudatories in the political system of the 
Vakatakas. They were their subordinate allies and their dominions never 
under came the suzerainty of the Hünas. 


—Bha. Vol. IX Pt. 1, 1965-66, pp. 32-39 


Mabbett, I. W. 
THE DATE OF THE ARTHASASTRA 


See eat 


The Arthasastra is attributed variously to Visnugupta, Canakya 
and Kautilya, the same individual being meant in each case. 


. The work appears to lack both the calculated pithiness of the 
e literature and the abstraction and dense syntax of the later 
ommentaries, As to the terms used, both early and late coincidences 
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have been adduced; and more general arguments characterising the 
outlook of the Arthasastra and speculating about the climate of philosophy 
it represents also tend to run into difficulties. Only imperfect evidence 
has so far emerged from comparison of this work with Megasthenes, 


Aéoka, sütras, later inscriptions and smrtis. 


There is no incompatibility between the essential claims that 
Canakya was responsible for the doctrines of the Arthasdstra and 
that the text is a product of the later time. It is possible that the Mauryan 
Kautilya wrote an Arthasastra and that a later editor rewrote his work or 
compressed it or compiled a text from the teachings of his school. 


Itis also possible that the original was in prose sūtras and that 
the verses, together with all the obvious bhdsya material, were drawn 
from various later sources. Tha* the work is a digest of an early prose or 
verse sūtra and commentary or of a sūtra with its bhdsya literature, 


is also likely. 


—JAOS Vol. 84 No. 2, April-June 1964, pp. 162-69 


Mahalingam, T. V. 
PROBLEMS IN LATER PALLAVA CHRONOLOGY AND 
GENEALOGY 


After discussing the available epigraphic and other evidence, the 
author concludes that Pallava emperor Nandivarman II Pallavamalla 
ascended the throne in 731 A. D. and his reign, lasting for sixty-five years, 
terminated in 796 A. D. when he was succeeded by his son Dantivarman ; 
the last known regnal year of the latter was 51, i.e., 846 A. D., which 
probably marked the initial year of his son and successor Nandivarman III. 
Differing from K. R. Srinivasan who places the accession of Nandivar- 
man's son, Nrpatunga, in 859 A. D., the present author holds that 
Nrpatuüga ascended the throne in 869 A, D. which also marked the last 
year of Nandivarman III's reign. 


The problem of the chronology of the last three Pallava rulers— 
Nrpatunga, Aparajita and Kampavarman—is a vexed and knotty one. 
From the Bahur plates of Nrpatunga it is clear that he was the son of 
Nandivarman IIL while the mention of Nandikampe$vara and 
Nandikampacaturvedimangalam in the lithic records found at Solavaram 
and Pallikonda in the North Arcot district, respectively leads to the 
inference that Kampavarman was also a son of Nandivarman III. 
Aparajitavarman was probably a step-brother of Nrpatunga and born to 
Nandivarman by his queen Marambavai. While Nrpatunga succeeded 
Nandivarman III at his death, Kampavarman had probably a sort of joint 
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suzerainty over the kingdom. Aparājita appears to have struck at the 
reigning king, Nrpatunga, by about 895 A. D. in the battle of Sripuramiyam 
with the help of the Ganga and, probably also, the Cola kings. 
Nothing is heard of Nrpatunga after this battle until his 41st year. The 
author does not agree with T. N. Subramanyam who places Kampavar- 
man’s accession in 948 A. D. and marshals. an array of arguments in 


support of his own position. 


—JIH Vol. XLIII Pt. 3, December 1965, pp. 917-28 


Mankad, D, R. $ 
CHRONOLOGICAL DISTANCE BETWEEN RAMA AND KRSNA 


Bharadvāja was Drona's father. "Vasistha's.great grandson was a 
contemporary of Krsna. Sakuni's grandfather, Nagnajit, was a pupil of 
Prahlada. The latter's grandson was Bali whose grand-daughter was 
married to Kumbhakarna. If we take Nagnajit to be at the same step as 
Bali, his grandson Sakuni will be one generation lower than Ravana and 
Rama. Jarasandha was the son of Candakausika, the grandson of 
Gautama. Bhisma fought a duel with Para$uràma and met Ravana’s 
grandfather Pulastya. 


The evidences like these, which are quite large in number, compels 
the author to conclude that the time interval between Rama and Krsna 
does not exceed one hundred years. 


—JOIB Vol. XIV No. 1, September 1964, pp. 1-13 


- Mathur, Dinesh Chandra 


AITIHASIKA GHATANAON KI AKASMIKATA, ADVITIYATA 
AURA BODHAGAMYATA (THE ACCIDENTAL NATURE, THE 
UNIQUENESS AND THE COMPREHENSIBILITY OF THE HIS- 
TORICAL EVENTS) 


Since the discovery of the theory of evolution in the 19th century, a 
keen interest is seen amongst the scholars of Europe to study the Philosophy 
of History. Various views were propounded to explain the nature- of 
historical events, and different interpretations were given by scholars like 
Hegal, Karl Marx, etc., none of which seems to be satisfactory. A brief 
Sutvey of these theories clearly shows that Man in his History has ever 
remained unsatisfied and there has always remained in him a keen desire to 
understand the course of historical events. 


—DT. Vol. XII No. 1, January 1966, pp. 11-18 
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Nautiyal K.P. 5 
AN ICONOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF KUMAON WITH SPECIAL 


REFERENCE TO A FEW UNIQUE IMAGES 


The author has described some icons from Kumaon belonging to the 
Brahmanical faith. In the figure of trimürti of Siva, the middle face has 
an expression of compassion, the left face of benevolence and the right 
face of wrathful disposition. In the figures of Siva’s nrttya-mürti, the vina 
is shown in the front hand of the god, as in the sculptures from Bengal, 
and, in one case, in the south also. Siva stands over a thin lotus platform 
asin South Indian sculptures. The author traces these features to a close 
contact between South India and Kumaon following the itinerary of 
Sankara and the Paíicacáaryas of the Vira$aiva sect. He has also describ- 
ed the figures of Durgà, Visnu, Garuda and the astadikpalas, especially 
Kubera, in that art. 


—EW. Vol. 15 Nos. 3-4, September-December 1965, pp. 226-30 


Nema, S.R. 
NAGARJUNA AND HIS CONTEMPORARY SATAVAHANA KING 


According to Yuan Chwang, Nagarjuna resided in a monastery 
situated in the capital city of South Kogala. There isa difference of 
opinion about the Satavahana contemporary of Nagarjuna. H.C. Raychau- 
dhuri points out that in the list of the countries that were conquered by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, the names of Andhra and South Kosala are 
conspicuous by their absence. D.C. Sircar, therefore, identifies the king 
Sha-to-po-ha with Yajfia Sri-Satakarni who probably later added these 
regions to the Satavahana kingdom. 


But the Satavahana rule over South Kosala may be dated from or 
before the time of Siva Sri-Apilaka (110 B.C.—98 B.C.) whose copper coin 
has been discovered at Balpur in the Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh. 
A large number of coins of early and later Sdtavahana rulers which have 
been found at Kondapur, Maski and other places in Andhra Pradesh also 
proves the continuation of the Satavahana power without any break in 
central and eastern Deccan. The epithet of tri-samudradhipati, i.e., lord 
of the three oceans which Bana has used fora Satavahana king (contem- 
porary of Nagarjuna) is most suited to Gautamiputra Satakarni who is 
described in a Nasik inscription as ti-samuda-toya-pita-váhanasa. (whose 
charges drank the waters of the three oceans) Hence the Satavahana 
contemporary of Nagarjuna should be identified with Gautamiputra 
Satakarni whom the Nasik prasasti describes as the lord of all the moun- 
tains from the Vindhyas to Malaya and from Mahendra to Sahya. 


—NUJ Vol. XVI No. 1, October 1965, pp. 23-31 
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Ray, Atreyi z 
ORIGIN AND ETHNOLOGY OF THE HUNAS IN INDIA 


Hūna is undoubtedly the Sanskritised form of the Western Hun. 
But the Hun people in themselves contained a great variety of racial types, 
with prominent ethnic differences and can be identified as numerous distinctive 
hordes. The Hsiung-nu of China, the Hyon of Avesta, the Hun of Europe, 
the Ephthalite or Chionite of Persia, the Xun of Sogdia, the Hwn of 
Khorasm and the Hon of Armenia were all known as Huns, yet they 
differed considerably from one another. 


Two varieties of Hünas, probably based on ethnological differences, 
were recognised by ancient Indian writers also. In Indian literature 
there are references to the Svefa-Hiinas and Hára-Hünas. The Brhat- 
samhitaé mentions the Hala—and Sveta-Hinas along with certain tribal 
peoples on the north and north-western frontiers of India. The Hàra-Hünas 
are also referred to in the Mahābhārata among the tribes of the north 
and north-western frontier of India and in connection with Nakula’s 
conquest of the west. The Hara-Hüna in a different form, Hàra-Hüra, 
appears in Kautilya’s Arthasástra and other works, but there it has an 
entirely different sense, namely an intoxicating drink. 


In the Bahman Yasht two divisions of the Hünas, viz., Karmir Hyon 
and Spet Hyon, are mentioned side by side. Spet meaning wAite, the Spet 
Hyon are undoubtedly identical with the Indian sita-or $veta-Hünas. Karmir 
means red, and another synonymous word in the Avesta is harada. 
According to some modern scholars, the word dra in Hara-Hüna is 
equivalent to Persian Aarada, while others derive it from the Turkish 
word qára meaning black. It thus appears that ancient Indians and Persians 
knew the Hünas as divided into two groups—coloured Huns and white Huns. 
This division was not arbitrary. A perusal of the writings of European 
historians clearly shows that they also knew these two divisions of the Huns. 
Their writings give the impression that the Huns who invaded Europe were 
ugly in appearance, nomadic in their habits and less civilised, while 


the Ephthalites who invaded Persia were white in colour and more 
civilised. 


There is a difference of opinion about the origin of the Huns. 
According to some, they were of Mongolian origin, while others 
Iegard them as belonging to the Turkish stock. Still others think that they 


Were a mixed race with Turkish, Mongolian and other elements fused a 
good dea), 


eer All available evidences, historical, numismatic and literary, point 
z t ne Conclusion that the Huns who invaded India were the Ephthalites or 
ute Huns. The Indians probably came to know of the Adra-Hinas 
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of Europe when the latter were in the Oxus region and going thence towards 
the west. This is supported by Kalidasa's description of the digvijaya 
undertaken by Raghu who came into contact with the Hünas in the Vanksu 
(Oxus) region (Raghuvarisa, IV. 60-71). 
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—JIH Nol. XLIII Pt. II, August 1965, pp. 493-512 


Sastri, Bhujabali 
HOYASALA NARESA VISNUVARDHANA AURA JAINA DHARMA 


(THE HOYASALA KING VISNUVARDHANA AND THE JAINA 
RELIGION) 


The supremacy of the Hoyasala kings was wide spread in the 
days of Visnuvardhana when the old state of Gangavadi came under 
their sway and Visnuvardhana conquered several other provinces. 
Remaining a Vaisnava, he loved the Jaina religion as much and was 
equally proud of it. He does not appear to have been converted 
from Jainism to Vaisnavism. The relevant facts are mentioned below: 


(1) He bore the title of Saryaktva-Cüdámani. (2) He donated 
Salya and other villages for the renovation of Jaina temples and the 
maintenance of munis. (3) He appointed staunch followers of Jaina 
religion as his ministers, commanders and responsible officers. (4) His 
chief queen, Santala, stuck to the Jaina religion up to the end. She 
died in samadhi, Saka year 1050 at Sivagaige. (5).Boppadeva, the son of 
Visnuvardhana’s commander-in-chief, Gangaraja, built a Jina temple to 
keep his father’s memory alive. Visnuvardhana honoured with utmost 
respect the leavings of food and scented water which the priests of this 
temple brought to him, and named the deity Vijayaparsvanatha as a mark 
of gratitude for his victories. (6) He insisted on his brother being treat- 


ed by the Bhattaraka Carukirti and honoured the latter by giving him the 
title Balasala Sivaraksaka. ae 


oe 
x 


—Ane. Vol XVIII No. 6, February 1965, pp. 242-44 


Sathna, K. D. 


MEGASTHENES AND THE INDIAN CHRONOL AS BASED 
ON THE PURANAS eee 


Megasthenes, the Greek envoy of Seleucus Nicator, came to the court 
of the Indian king Sandrocottus whose capital was Palibothra in the 
country of the Prasii, in cir. 302 B.C. Modern historians have generally 
identified the Prasii of the Greek writers with the prdcya (easterners, €. 
the people of Magadha), Palibothra with Pataliputra, and Sandrocottus with 
Candragupta Maurya, who according to them, founded an independent 
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Magadhan empire. But Sethna differs from this almost universally accept- 
ed opinion as, according to him, the ancient chronology of India herself, 
based on the dynastic sections of the Puranas and other indigenous 
testimonies and traditions, runs counter to this historical vision. He holds 
that Sandrocottus of the Classical writers should be identified with the 
Gupta king Candragupta I who, according to the chronological order 
adopted in this paper, ascended the Magadhan throne in 325 B.C. In 
support of his theory, he draws attention to the statement of Megasthenes, 
as reported by Arrain and other Classical writers, that from the time of 
Dionysus to Sandrocottus (According to Pliny and Solinus, from Bacchus 
to Alexander) Indians counted 153 king (154 according to Pliny) and 6042 
(6451 according to Pliny and Solinus) years. This statement evidently 
refers only to the kings of Magadha and their regnal period, and not to 
all the pre-Sandracottus Indian rulers. The author thinks that this state- 
ment of Megasthenes, which was based on authentic information supplied 
by Indian informants, can be reconciled with the Puranic chronology and 
dynastic lists only if we identify Dionysus (or Bacchus) of the Classical 
authors with the first traditional king Prthu, the son of Vena, and Sandro- 
cottus with Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. 


— Pur. Vol. VIII No. 1, January 1966, pp. 9-37 


Shastri, Paramanand Jain 
BHAGAVANA PARSVANATHA 


Parévanàtha was borh at Varanasi about 250 years earlier than 
Mahavira. He was of the Uraga (Naga) lineage and of Kāśyapa gotra. 
His father’s name, according to the Jaina accounts, was Visvasena, 
Assasena, A$vasena or Hayasena. The name of his mother was Vamadevi. 
Numerous legendary accounts of his pravrajya and upasarga are available 
in the Jaina and other literature. He vehemently opposed the Vedic 
ritualism and his teachings influenced those of Buddhism. 


—Ane. Vol XVIII No. 6, February 1966, pp. 269-274 


Siddhantasastri, Rabindra Kumar 
THE EARLIEST ABODE OF. THE ARYAS 


From the Reveda 5/30, we know that an Arya King of India invaded 


x country of the Rusamas, which the author identifies with modern 
ussia. 


m Many Indian divinities, under the veil of different names, are 
ed to: be worshipped in Rome, Greece, Egypt and Persia; and in 
lent times the process in which prayers were addressed to different 


divinitj : : 
liés was almost the same among the Indians and the inhabitants 
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According to Narendranath Ghose, like the Indian 


these countries. mites 
ad also maintained that word 


Aryas of ancient days, their Persian kinsmen 
is eternal. 


From the Mahabharata, we learn that Turbasu son of Yayati 
and his followers are the ancestors ofihe modern Gradis and Anu, 
anotherson of Yayàti, and his followers are the forefathers of some 
of the European tribes. According to the Harivamsa some of the 
hundered sons of Kakudmi went out of India and seized power in 
some other States and that the king Sagara completely defeated the 
Chinese, the Greeks, the Parthians, the Germans, the Persians and the 
Khorasanis. These countries, therefore, had different hosts of Indian 


Aryas as their ancestors. 


Keeping all these facts in our minds, we may conclude that different 
groups of Indian Aryas migrated from this country on different occasions 
and settled in different lands. 


—CR Vol. CLXXV No. 2, May 1965, pp. 129-38 


Sircar, D.C. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF EARLY INDIAN HISTORY 


The writer describes in this paper the contribution of Archaeology 
to Indian History. It is because of archaeological excavations that 
we know of the chalcolitic phases in Indian history. Epigraphy, and 
toa lesser extent numismatics, have contributed a great deal in the 
reconstruction of the political history of various ruling families like 
the Colas, the Palas and others. Our knowledge of Samudragupta 
is entirely due to his Allahabad praéasti. Sometimes the history of a 
long period has been reconstructed practically on the basis ofa single 
epigraphic record. The best illustration of this is the Aihole inscription 
of Pulake in II dated 634 A.D. 


The evidence supplied by numismatic, though not copious, is also 
helpfulin the co-reconstruction of ancient Indian history. The writer 
gives some known instances of this category. But epigraphy also 
throws valuable light on various other aspects of civilization such as 
religion and administration and economic conditions and historical 
geography. This has been illustrated by the writer with the help of 
some interesting Instances. 


—IMB Vol. I No I, January 1966, pp. 10-16 
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Sircar D.C. SERR iE 2 
DOCUMENTS OF RANI BHAVANI OF NATOR 


A document, bearing the signature of Rani Bhavani and addressed 
to Maharaja Nandakumar, preserved in the Directorate of Archaeology, 
Government of West Bengal. It is written in Bengali characters as 
prevalent about the 18th century. The language is characterized by the 
| use not only of a few passages in Sanskrit, but also of a large number 
| of words of Arabic and Persian origin. 


A photograph of another document, bearing the signature of 
Maharani Bhavani, appeared in the Bengali Weekly Desa dated 
30th June, 1962. 


The palaeography of these documents is characterized by the use of 
(1) different forms of the same letters and signs, (2) the same or similar 
form of different letters and (3) the forms of letters and signs which 
became gradually obsolete. 


Document I, which is specifically called a loan-deed in favour of 
Maharaja Nandakumar, really records the sale of 251 bighás of rent-free 
land, But the Rani could have only borrowed the money from the Maharaja. 
Otherwise, we have possibly to think that the record isa forgery meant to 
deprive the Rani of some land. It is dated Sam. 1173. 


Document II is dated Sam. 1192 and purports to allow Paramesvari 

Bewa to excavate a tank in the one bigha of land allotted to her. Neither 

document bears the Rani’s seal and the two signatures of the Rani are 

not the same. There is little doubt that Rani Bhavani’s administration 

- Was corrupt and was at least partially responsible for the ultimate ruin of 
the Zamindari of Nàtor. 


The article, under review, contains the texts, English translations and 
photographs of the two documents. 


—JASC Vol. IV Nos. 3-4, 1962, issued September 1964, pp. 141-50 


| Somani, Ramyallabh 
; CHITTOR PARA DO AJNATA AKRAMANA (TWO UNKNOWN 
INVASIONS OF CHITTOR) 


"o Pre-medieval history of the Rajputs is relatively-less.known, specially 

me act that Chittor, in pre-medieval times, was invaded twice, onte-by-the __ = 
siraküta ruler Govinda IIT and again by the Hünas. Ries 079 
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The Radhanpur grant elaborately describes the invasion of the 
Rástraküta ruler Govinda III of North India. Another grant of Amogha- 
varsa, the son and successor of Govinda III, assigns to his father the 
victory of Kerala, Malava, Saurastra and Citrakita. This last named 
Citraküta is no other than Chittor, as can be evidenced by a number 
of contemporary inscriptions and Jaina literary works. This invasion 
took place round about 728 A.D. when Ravala Khumana was ruling over 


the territory. 


The other invasion of Chittor was made by the Hünas. The 
Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva mentions that certain Hüna ruler devoured 
Citraküta in disguise of a merchant. It is worth mentioning that the 
queen of king Allata, who was contemporary of Somadeva, was a Hina 
lady. The Sarane$vara inscription, dated in V.S. 1010, also refers to the 
Hüna settlement in Mewar. 


—Va. Vol. IX No, 1, January 1966, pp. 66-70 


Srivastava, A. L. 

A SURVEY OF INDIA’S RESISTANCE TO MEDIAEVAL 
INVADERS FROM THE NORTH-WEST: CAUSES OF EVENTUAL 
HINDU DEFEAT 


The history of the Hindu resistance against the mighty Arab and 
Turkish invaders from Central Asia and the causes of the eventual fall of 
the Hindu states of the North-Western and Northern India has not been 
studied in correct perspective. Thus, the whole period of about 570 years 
from their first invasion in 636 A.D. to the foundation of the Delhi 
Sultanate in 1206 A. D. during which the process of Muslim infiltration 
took place has been treated as one unbroken period, forgetting long 
intervals free from invasion from the North-West. Similarly, the stiff 
resistance offered by the Hindus and quite successfully for about four 
centuries is altogether ignored. It is forgotten that the causes of the 
Hindu debacle during the different epochs of this period were not the 
same. And lastly, the fact that the Arabs were then masters of the largest 
and most powerful empire embracing parts of Asia, Africa and Europe and 
that they were inspired by the belief that they were doing God’s work of 
extirpating misbelief and converting humanity to Islam must not be 
ignored. 


The author devides the whole period of the Arab and Turkish 
invasions of the early mediaeval age into four epochs, viz., (1) the contest 
between the Arabs and the Western Coast of India from 636 to 713 A. D^ 
(2) The Arab and Turkish onslaught against the Hindu Afghanistan from 
643 A. D. to 870 A. D.; (3) the Turkish attempt to conquer the Punjab 


from 870 A. D. to 1030 A. D.; and (4) Muhammad of Ghur's conquest of 
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North-Western India and the Gangetic Valley from 1175 to 1206 A. D. An 
analysis of the events during these epochs shows the Hindu states offered 
stiff resistance to the Arab and Turkish invaders with a varying degree of 
success, and it was due to this fact that it took about 570 years for the 
invaders to conquer Northern India, whereas other countries of Asia, 
Africa and Europe fell before them in no time. 


The author is critical of Muhammad Habib's view that iniquitous 
Hindu social system was responsible for the sudden cessation of organised 
resistance to the Turkish onrush and of P. Saran's opinion that the 
iniquitous caste system and the absence of cantact with the outside world 
were the main causes of the eventual Hindu débâcle. He also criticises 
K. A. Nizami who reiterates Habib's opinion. A more probable cause, 
he suggests, was the wide-spread demoralisation and panic caused by the 
defeat of great Hindu kings and an erroneous belief in the invincibility of 
the Turkish hordes. Under these circumstances, the Hindus probably 
took shelter under the Mahābhārata (Santi, 67.7-11) injunction to submit 
and avoid anarchy. 


The author next summarises the general causes of the Hindu defeat 
which are as follows :—(1) The moral and social degradation of the people, 
especially of the upper and middle classes, which is reflected in con- 
temporary literature and art : (2) North-Western India, including Hindu 
Afghanistan and parts of Sind, was isolated and looked upon by 
conservative elements of our society as  border-lands inhabited by 
‘barbarians’ ; (3) After the extinction of the Maurya Empire there was no 
such thing as the defence of the frontiers of India by the united might and 
resources of the Indian people, because our North-Western frontiers and 
all other frontiers were the frontiers of small independent kingdoms ; 
(4) a Brahmanical reaction resulting in the Brahmana ministers overthrow- 
ing their Ksatriya and Sidra masters, alienation of the Buddhist 
Population, strange ideas of contamination and defilement and taboos of 
food and drink, and a widening gulf between the masses and their new 
rulers in as much as religious orthodoxy and ritualism run counter to the 
Simplicity of the poor; (5) In the later days of their struggle with the 
foreign invaders the Hindus of Afghanistan and Sind, were not assisted by 
other Indian powers ; (6) Though in no way braver than the Indian troops, 
the Arab and Turkish armies were better fighting forces on account of 
their complete equality and social solidarity ; (7) The invaders were mostly 
well-mounted archers and their horses and arms gave them indisputable 
Military Superiority over Indian troops; (8) Better generalship on the enemy 
Side; (9) Our leaders and commanders had failed to keep pace with the 
development of tactics that had been taking place in Asia even before the 

irth of Islam and were perfected by Arabs and Turkish converts to Islam. 


—JIH Vol. XLIII, Pt. II, August 1965, pp. 349-68 
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Srotriya, Prabhakara 
RAGHU'S WIDE CONQUESTS 


Moral and political conquests of the emperor Raghu, mentioned by 
the great poet Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa, are supported by ancient texts 
and corroborated by other authorities. During his conquests, there is no 
mention of his soldiers plundering, taking slaves, molesting women or 
destroying the art and culture of a subdued country. He never straye q 
from the path of righteousness. Kalidasa has, therefore called hima 


righteous conqueror. 


—Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. 2 No. 6, December 1965, pp. 532-34 


Triveda, D. S. 
ASOKA 


The prevalent conception that Asoka came to throne in 275 B. C. 
and that his coronation took place four years later, does not seem to be 
correct. The reign of the Mauryas began in 1536 B. C. and Asoka came 
to throne in 1474 B. C. There are no reasons to believe the Simhalese 
account that the coronation of A$oka took place four years after his 
occupying the throne. The Simhalese account that he occupied the 
throne after killing his hundred brothers and that he sent his son and 
daughter to Simhala for the propagation of Buddhism also does not seem 
to be correct in the absence of any positive evidence. The dharma of 
Asoka spread throughout Jambudvipa. India was only one of the seven 
parts of Jambudvipa. In his war against Kalihga, Asoka was opposed by 
a confederacy of rulers, but he defeated them all. He increased the 
happiness of his subjects and hence he was correctly names as *A$oka'". 


—SB Vol. I Pts. 1-2, December 1965, pp. 81-84 


Triveda, D. S. - 
ASOKAN CHRONOLOGY 


According to Jayaswal, Asoka is to be placed in 276 B.C. Granting 
the interval of four years, he was coronated in 272 B.C. Modern Indian 


chronology agrees with the dated Canton record and the following dates 


are arrived at. Accession or coronation of Asoka in 268 B.C. Succession 
with an interregnum of 4 years in 272 B.C. 


According to the Jaina source, Candragupta Maurya came to the 
throne in 312 B.C., because he is placed 155 years after the Vijaya dynasty 
which succeeded 60 years after Palaka, the son of Avanti king who was 
coronated just when Mahavira attained nirvana. The Buddha attained 
nirvana in 1793 B.C. and Lord Mahavira’s nirvana took place in 1795 B.C. 
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That Asoka became king four years before his formal inauguration 
also would seem to be wrong, as it is not only not supported by any other 
evidence but is opposed to the statements of Asoka himself in his edicts. 

Thus, the chronology of Asoka has been built so far on a very 
slippery foundation. The native source perhaps may help us to arrive at 
the correct position. Inscriptional evidence, traditions, chronological 
records and astronomical dates place the great Indian war in 3137 B.C. 
The interval between Pariksit and Nanda is 1501 years. The Mauryas 
succeeded the great Nanda empire in 1536 B.C. So Asoka came to the 
throne in B.C. 1474 and died in 1438 B.C. The Mauryas were succeeded 
by the Sungas, Kanvas and the Andhras. The Guptas succeeded the 
Andhra Empire, part by part in 327 B.C. Samudragupta was a contem- 


porary of Alexander. 


—DI Vol. V No. 4, October 1965, pp. 108-12 


Uighur, M. Rohi 
THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE TOKHARIANS 


In this second instalment of the paper, the writer first deals with the 
existing theories regarding the Tokharian language. Dr. Hoernle was the 
first scholar who published some texts in the Tokharian language which 
were followed by many other fragments found by Stein, Peliot and others. 
This language has been studied by Miiller, Bailey and others. According to 
them, the Tokharian language, being an Indo-European tongue, belongs to 
an ancient language group which is said to have been spoken by the Yueh- 
Chih, probably in the 2nd century B.C., at least in the western oasis of 
Eastern Turkistan. It also played a great role in spreading Buddhism in 
Bactria and Central Asia, a fact which is attested by the Buddhist 
Pratimoksa, a fragment of which was found in the Tukhari language in 
Gupta characters. Many other Buddhist works are believed to have been 
translated from Tukhari into Turkish and other languages of Central Asia. 
Moreover a good number of inscriptions found in this language in Eastern 
Turkistan proves that it was a widely spread language with a good literary 
Standard. On the basis of available evidence, this language is divided into 
three dialects, viz., A, B and C. But there is a considerable controversy 
regarding the introduction of these dialects with Greek script in those 
remote regions. 


The ancient Bactria takes later the name Tukharistan which partially 
corresponded to the territory of modern Afghanistan. It was occupied by 
the Yueh-Chih of the Chinese sources, who were the Saka of Persian and 
Inadian sources. They were called by Greek authors Tukhari, and Indians 
also called them Tukhara and Tusara. They and Asii or Asiani of. Greek 
Writers were identified with Ta-Yueh-Chih of Chinese sources, whom the 
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Chinese envoy Chang Chien found in 128 B.C. as masters of Bactria. After 


examining the relations between these various tribes, it is concluded that 
the Tukhari and akas were already greatly intermingled before they in- 
vaded India and probably became even more unified after joining those 
Sakas who presumably had settled earlier. 


—JPHS Vol. XIII Pt. 2, April 1965, pp. 154-67 


Uighur, M. Rohi ? 
THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE TUKHARIANS 


In this third and final part of the paper the writer first examines 
the problem of the Ephthalites in Tukharistan. After the downfall of the 
Scythian or Yueh-chih's supremacy in Bactria, Northwestern India and 
elsewhere, the Ephthalites dominated the history of Central Asia. They 
were of Turkish origin and belonged to the Yueh-Chih stock. According 
to the Chinese sources, the Ephthalites had emerged as revivers of the 
Yueh-Chihs in 4th century. Also known as White Huns, they appear in 
the history of Sassanian kings during Sth and 6th centuries. At this time 
they extended their power over western India by destroying the Gupta 
empire. The Ephtalites of Bactria (Tukharistan), whose power was weake- 
ned by the Sassanians, were shattered by the invasion of the Turkish 
Khagan. However, they still held Herat and Badghis in the early part of 
the following centuries at the time of Arab conquest. But in 6th century, 
according to the Chinese sources, the Yetha (Ephthalites) still held exten- 
sive authority, and forty countries were tributary to them. 


The Ephthalites were great patrons of Buddhism. During the period 
of their supremacy Buddhism had spread in Oxus regions and Turkistan, 
haviag displaced the religion of Zoroaster in its very cradle. Furthermore, 
under them in 5th-6th centuries all the trade routes were under the 
control of single direction for the first time. To them is ascribed the 
use of long swords; they also used scale armour, probably of leather. But 
they played a still more significant role in the history of Bactria and the 
valley of Hindukush and in the growth of political rivalry between the 
Arabs and the Tibetans. There was some kind of alliance between them 
and Chinese on the eve of Arab Conquest of Bactria and Central Asia. 
But they received a crushing defeat from Arabs in 751. However, they 
did not disappear without leaving their traces in the ethnic composition 
of Turkish people and there still exist in Badakkshan an important group 
bearing the name of Yeftals, who now live in 140 villages. 


Next To Quarluks they occupy an important position in the history 
of Tukharistan. When did they come there and settled is not known. But 
when the Muslims conquered Khurasan they were a ruling class in 
Tukharistan. Even today their remnants are seen. They have even 
preserved the archaic features of their tongue. 
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The writer ends the account with thelater history of Tukharistan 
till today. 
—JPHS Vol. XIII Pt. 3, July 1965, pp. 265-79 
Verma, O. P. 


A DISCREPANCY IN YADAVA GENEALOGY 


In the dynastic list of the Yadavas of Devagiri, a leading discrepancy 
occurs just before the introduction of Bhillama V in connection with his 
parentage. According to Hemadri, Mallugi, son of Simharàja, was 
followed by Amaragaüngeya and the latter by Govindaraja. Govindaraja 
was succeeded by Amaramallugi, another son of Mallugi, and Amaramal- 
lugi was followed by Kaliya Ballala. Kaliya Ballala had sons, but as 
Hemáàdri states, their claims were set aside and the sovereignty of the 
Yadava family fell into the hands of his uncle, Bhillama, who was possessed 
of superior abilities. Hemadri's genealogy, however, does not agree with 
epigraphic records of the Yadavas. According to the Gadag inscription of 
Bhillama V, Mallugi or Mallugideva was succeeded by his son Amaraganga 
who is the same as Amaragangeya of Hemadri. Amaraganga’s successor 
was Karnadeva. This Karna, the Gadag inscription says, was a son of 
Mallugideva and younger brother of Amaragaügeya. Karna's son and 
successor was Bhillamadeva. The Gadag record thus introduces a new 
ruler, Karna. While Kielhorn and Fleet accepted the Gadag genealogy, 
Bhandarkar rejected it on the ground that it was forged. D.C. Sircar 
attempted to identify Karna of the Gadag record with Amaramallugi, 
suggesting that Amaramallugi was also known as Bhillama. But to suggest 
that we would require more positive evidence. It seems more probable 
that Karna's name was kept out of the later records of the Yadavas due to 
certain reasons. On grounds of disgraceful performance, certain rulers 
have been kept out of the family genealogy. Similar reasons, too, might 
have impelled the later Yàdavas rulers to exclude Karna’s name from the 
genealogical table. In all probability, Karna was a historical personage. 
It is suggested here that he was the father of Bhillama V. 


—NUJ Vol. XVI No. 1, October 1965, pp. 32-36 
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VIL INDIA AND THE WORLD 


Alciati, G. and Fedeli, M. 
ON SOME TRAUMATIC LESIONS. IN HUMAN BONE REMAINS 


OF THE NECROPOLIS OF BUTKARA II (SWAT, WEST 
: PAKISTAN) 


The author has studied the traumatic lesions in the human bones 
relating to the ancient population of the Swat Valley during the period 
between that of Tepe Hissar II B (12th-11th centuries B. C.) and the 
beginning of the Buddhist age in Swat (3rd century B. C.). He has shown 
that the injuries are clearly of traumatic type, that of one skull having been 
caused by a stone launched from a sling or catapult. 


—EW Vol. XV Nos. 3-4, Septembér-December 1965, pp. 168-73 


Bhabanji, S. B. 
INDIAN MUSIC ABROAD 


Indian instrumental music is well appreciated abroad but India's 
vocal music fails to appeal and attract foreign listeners. The writer 
analyses the causes of this failure and makes the novel suggestion of 
signing English poems in Indian rügasand tals. This style, he feels, will 
not only attarct the English speaking nations of the world but will prove 
to be the most valuable contribution to the foreign musicology and shall 
further enrich existing repertoire of music of our country. 


--CF Vol. VII No. 3, April 1965, pp. 76-80 


Bhattacharya, Kamaleswar 
HARI KAMBUJENDRA 


ES Co has identified the eight-armed Visnu image from Phnom 
- 3 ia) with Hari Kambujendra mentioned in the later inscrip- 
ions Iscovered on the same site. The six surviving attributes of the 
a represent six “Guardians of the World” (Lokapala) and the two 
a S attributes, now lost, represented the two other Lokapalas, It may, 
herefore, be supposed that the God, holding in his hands the attributes of 
the eight Lokapalas, was a cosmic divinity. This concept is found in 2 
passage from the Visnudharmottara (III, 47, 8) as well as some inscriptions 
from Cambodia itself. The idea of the king, identified with Visnu, 
holding in his hands the attributes of the Lokapilas can be equated with 
that of Manu (V,96). Thus we have here the first instance of divine 
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"ngship in Cam 
E ae of the Devaraja by Jayavarman II in 802 A.D. If we believe 


estimony of the late inscription referred to above, Phnom Da image 
e attributed to the reign of the Funanese king Rudravarman 


in the t 
is to b 


bodia, about three centuries earlier than the official 


(514-C.-550 A.D.) This hypothesis has nothing improbable in it. Even 


installa 
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graphy shows that the idea of divine kingship already existed in pre- 


| Angkorian Cambodia. 


One question, however, still remains to be answered. Does the 
Phnom Da image prove the presence in sixth century Cambodia of a sort 
of Visnuite Devaràja, on does it simply illustrate the general belief accord- 
ing to which the king is an incarnation of Visnu? The first alternative is 


preferable not only because Visnu is represented here as the Supreme God, 
but also because all the divinities mentioned in the Phnom Da inscription, 
and the majority of the images, discovered on that site, are Visnuite. 


—AA Vol. XXVII Nos. 1-2, 1964, pp. 72-78 


Bidyalabh, Dhaninivat Kromamun 
HIDE FIGURES OF THE RAMAKIEN AT THE LEDER-MUSEUM 
IN OFFENBACH, GERMANY 


The classical Nan was originally, in the time of the king Narai 
of Ayudhyá, based upon the theme ofthe Samudaghos: though, in all 
probability, on the story of Rama as well. The Thai story of Rama, like 
most other south-east Asian versions of the story of Rama, are neither 
the translations nor adaptations of the Sanskrit classic of the Ramayana 
attributed to Valmiki. Their sources might have left India even before 
the Sanskrit Ramayana took shape. They lack the divinity, being merely 
literature or just dramatic works. In any case, they have taken a firm 
hold of the popular mind and are known everywhere in east Asia and 


even beyond. 


The greater number of the hide figures of our classical Nan, of 

which some two hundred were said to have been collected at the Leder 

Museum in Offenback, relate to the war waged by Rama upon Tosakanth, 

king of Lanka. Rama, eldest son and heir of the king of Ayodhya, 
honouring the pledge given by his father to a younger wife, goes into 

exile with his wife and brother Laksamana and they meet with adventures 
Including the forceful adbuction of his wife by Tosakanth (Ravana). 
Rama, acquiring allies from the aboriginal states of Jompü and Khidkhin, 
i Whose people are described as monkeys, wages war upon the demon-king 


Tosakanth. The contribution, under review, is illustrated by 88 photographs 
of the hide figures. 


—JSS Vol. LHI Pt. 1, January 1965, pp. 61-66 
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Chattopadhyaya, Basant Kumar . 
MOHENJODARO AND THE ARYAN  COLONISATION OF 


MESOPOTAMIA 


The seals found in Ur and Kish pointing to the fact that people went 
from the Indus Valley to Mesopotamia in the third millennium B.C. 
and the occurrence in the Rgveda of statements to the effect that the Vedic 
Aryans went from India to Uru-Ksiti enable us to infer that ‘Ur’ and ‘Kish? 
are but corruptions of the Vedic words Uru and Ksiti. This shows that 
it was not a case of mutual trade between India and Mesopotamia, but of 
colonization of Mesopotamia by Indians, as the verses of the Rgveda would 
indicate. On this showing the date of the Rgveda comes to be 3000 B.C. at 
the latest. 


The generally accepted date of the Vedas is 2500 B.C. (Winternitz) or 
4000 B.C. (Tilak and Jacobi). It appears that the first invasion of 
Mesopotamia by the Aryans took place in 3500 B.C. The date of the 
termination of Indus culture, as given by Wheeler, is 1500 B.C. which may 
be accepted. But his conclusion that the Aryans invaded Mohenjodaro 
cannot be accepted. 


Since the Vedas refer to the non-Aryans in terms of contempt, 


it is difficult to presume that the Aryans adopted the method of worship of 
the non-Aryans. 


It has to be concluded, therefore, that there is no evidence to 
show that Mohenjodaro was older than the Rgveda. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 111-16 
Comes, Henry 


DID COSMAS COME TO INDIA 


After discussing all the available evidence, the writer concludes that 
Cosmas Indicopleustes crossed the Arabian Sea, sailed along our Western 
Coast and. visited at least South India or Ceylon or both, as is evident 
from the accuracy of information and its wealth and originality. He 
sailed past the island of Socotora without landing there. He could 
only have been there on his way to or from Ceylon to or from India. 
Finally referring to. his description of. Ceylon and its trade, he expressly 
says that the information supplied in that description was obtained by 
him partly by personal experience and partly by inquiries made in the 
neighbourhood of the places concerned. This would imply that he 


sailed along the coast and touched at various harbours of India and 
Ceylon. 


—Ind. Vol, III Pt. 1, March 1966, pp. 7-24 
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Dasgupta, R.K. 
INDIA AND RUSSIA : A STUDY IN CULTURAL LINKS 


The writer had discussed in this article the cultural links between 
India and Russia during the last two centuries with special reference to 
the contributions made by Lebedev in this respect. Lebedev can be said 
to be the founder of the Bengali theatre. He also claimed to have studied 
Indian languages more scientifically and more thoroughly than the 
English Orientalists of his day. He was the first Russian student of 
Sanskrit and he introduced the study of Sanskrit in Russia. His book 
on the manners and customs of the Hindus of East India was the first 
book of its kind ever published in Russia. 


During this century Tagore and Gandhi had contacts with their 
contemporaries in Russia, particular with-Tolstoy. 


— Cons. Vol. II No. I, 1966, pp. 57-67 


Gabrieli, F. 
MUHAMMAD IBN QASIM ATH-THAQAFI AND THE ARAB 
CONQUEST OF SIND 


The author has discussed the history of the conquest of Sind under 
the leadership of Muhammad Ibn Qasim and dealt with the conquest of 
Daibul, Nirün, Sehwàán; Rawar, Brahmanabad Bahrür, Dalila, Rür or 
Alér and Multan by him. On a critical examination of the data of 
Chach-namd, he has discussed the legend of the disgrace and death of 
Muhammad Ibn Qàsim as a result of the wrong complaint of Dahir's 
daughters Süryadevi and Palmaldevi to the Caliph about their violation 
by him. He has shown that Muhammad’s disgrace and end are, in fact 
bound up with the reaction of the new Caliph Sulaimàn against the 
relatives and proteges of Haajjaj. With the coming to the throne of 
Sulaiman, the Muhallabites rose to power and the followers of Haajjaj 
declined. 


—EW Vol. XV Nos. 3-4, September-December 1965, pp. 281-95 
Gorekar, N.S. 
CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIA AND IRAN 


The writer, in this paper, surveys the cultural links between India 
and Iran from the earliest times to the end of the Mogul period. 


—JI Vol. XIX No. I, March 1966, pp. 5-15 
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Gorekar, N.S. 
INDIA AND PERSIA THROUGH THE AGES 


PRACT] 


In this paper the writer has compiled the known evidences of contact 
between India and Iran throughout history and has shown how powerful 
was the influence of Persian culture on the life of people in India. 


—Ind. Vol. III No. I, March, 1966, pp. 25-36 


Gunawardana, A.J. 
THEATRE IN CEYLON 3 


The paper deals with a brief history of theatre in Ceylon which, 
however, does not have a tradition. This is due to Buddhism which has 
been a predominent religion and which does not encourage theatrical 
entertainment. Moreover mimetic arts tended to be looked down upon as 
is evident from the Simhalese words for them which singify tomfoolery 
and buffoonery. But inspite of all obstacles folk arts flourished in Ceylon. 
Of these, the folk theatre was rather late. The sources and origins of 
several folk plays is traced in south India. The Simhalese folk theatre 
assumed four major forms the Kolam, the Sakan, the Nadagam, and the 
Roman Catholic Pasu. All are highly stylized and contain dance, music 
and song in generous proportions. A new form was added to it. This 
was due to the introduction of novel plays (nurti) by a Parsee company 
from Bombay. It appealed to the sophisticated middle-class and proved 


highly successful in early decades of this century, but was later replaced 
by social play. 


Of late university associations have been producing plays, and one of 
them, Maname, is the greatest of them all. 


PX Itis novel play which was 
revolutionized the Ceylonese the 


atre which today is developing fast. 


—CF Vol. VII No. 3, April 1965, pp. 29-34 


Han, Ba 
SPIRITISM IN BURMA 


The connection betwee 
history of man. The belief 
ed different forms in magic, 


n astronomy and astrology began early in the 
In astrology gave rise to spiritism which assum- 
witch-craft, divination and necromancy. 


In Burma, the early immi 
animistic beliefs. The Burmese 
they believe control the events 
these spirits nats. 
Nats are the departe 


grants brought with them spiritism and 
sedulously seek the aid of the spirits who, 
that influence human affairs. They call 
Nats must be distinguished from the devas (gods). 
d spirits of persons who lost their lives in unusua 
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circumstances. They are supposed to have under their charge individuals, 
ns, cities and countries as well as the phenomena and 


homes, villages, tow i ] 
objects of nature including hidden treasures. They do no positive good. 
But they avert evil, if propitiated. 


There are also nats of a definitely malignant nature. These malevo- 
lent spirits are thought to be responsible for epidemics and in short, for 
the ills of life. It is customary for villagers to frighten these evil spirits away 
by beating in concert, at dusk, metal pots and sheets of tin. A person who 
meets with a violent death becomes a nat-sein and he haunts his place of 
death on mischief bent. Among the host of nats, revered by the Burmese, 
those popularly called the 37 rulers are the best known. Of these the 
Mahagiri mats occupy a commanding position. Next in popularity came 


Shwe-phyin-nyinaung nat. 


The writer has further discussed Buddhism and nat worship and ends 
it by a reference to Leikpya or Butterfly Fairy. 


—JBRS Vol. XLVII Pt. 1, June 1964, pp. 3-9 


Hazareesingh, K. 
THE RELIGION AND CULTURE OF INDIAN IMMIGRANTS IN 


MAURITIUS AND THE EFFECT OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Mauritius, a British colony in Indian Occean, hasa population of 
700,000 people of which Indians comprise the largest section (475,000). 
Indians were first encouraged to migrate here when it was under the French 
rule. After the British conquest of the island, great exodus of immigrants 
from India began under the identure system and it was to Jast until 
the begininning of the 20th century. Although the life of the Indian 
migrants was not going to bea bed of roses, their social and cultural 
progress was to follow a continuous course. The large majority ofthe 
immigrants came from Bihar, Bombay, Madras and the N.W.F.P. The 
Immigration Register of the time mentions that among the languages 
spoken by them were the following : Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Telegu and 
Bengali. In religion they were broadly divided between Hindus of the 
Orthodox faith known as Sanátanists and Muslims. The Hindus were 
devotees of Visnu, Rama, Siva, Krsna, and they believed in the Puranic 
form of worship and ceremonies. With the beginning of the 20th century, 
Mauritius Indians were profoundly influenced by the Western values of 
life. The greatest single movement which was responsible for the reforms 
5 dn society was the advent of the Arya Samaj movement in Mauritius 
S 20. In December, 1935 was celebrated the centenary of Indian 
SEE ‘gration in Mauritius and it helped to strengthen the cultural and 
Piritual links of the Mauritians with the Indians. Since then India welcomes 
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the ferment in the intellectual and social life of the Indian community 
in Mauritius. 


—CSSH Vol. VIII No. 2, January 1966, pp. 241-57 


Karmarkar, A.P. 
THE PULINDAS—A PROTO INDIAN TOTEMIC TRIBE 


The writer,in this paper, discusses the literary references to the 
Pulindas in the Epics, Puranas, etc., and tries to show that they were a 
Proto-India totemic tribe with *tiger' as their totemic symbol. He argues 
that the literary evidence shows that the Pulindas played a prominent role 
from the Mohenjodaro period down to that of the Epics and the Puranas, 
It was perhaps also responsible for spreading its cult in the early Sumer, 
Crete and other countries and, most of all, in India itself. It took part 
in the Bhàrata war and had established its own kingdom with its capital 
at Pulindanagara. 


— Ind. Vol. III No. 1, March 1966, pp. 1-6 


Kuiper, F.B.J. 
AVESTAN ASASAIRYANK 


In the long list of names of persons, who once belonged to the 
Zoroastrain community and whose fravasi is invoked, occurs Asasarada, 
the sone of Asasairyank. The second word, which has been discussed by 
the writer, functions as a genitive, although formally it must be nominative. 
The explanations offered by various writers regarding the word are not 
satisfactory and hence the writer explains its grammatical peculiarities and 
show that it is an Indo-Iranian type of bahuvrihi compound. 


—IIJ Vol. VIII No. 4, 1965, pp. 282-83 


Luce, Gordon H. : 
DVARAVATI AND OLD BURM 


Dupont sees in Mon Dyarayati especially the influence of Amaravati 
and Ceylon. In Mon Burma, both architecture and sculpture, little 
Andhra influence is seen except in the south. The author finds hardly any 
Singhalese influence before the 11th century. On the other hand, the clear 
dominance of North Indian models is found at any rate at Pagan. 


Perhaps Laterite was the first native material in the coastal regions 
of both the countries to be used for Buddhist and pre-Buddhist art. The 
earliest Mon images, both in Burma and Siam, were in the round. With 


P ; : 
the Pyu, and usually the Burmans, they must be backed with a reredos. 
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In temples the greatest difference between Siam and Burma lies in the 
g. Dupont is wrong in saying that vaulting was not used in Burmese 


vaultin s 3 
The Pyu learnt the fine technique of vaulting from North 


monasteries. 
Indian architects. 


For architectural ornament Pagan was deeply indebted to the Mon. 
King Kyanzittha popularized the mon clec at Pagan. It is not known if 
the clec occurs in Dvaravati art, 


Burma’s art comes nearest to that of Dvàravati in the matter of 
votive tablets, the origin of which is clearly from North East India, 
especially Bodhagaya. We have found 8 or 9 types of plaques in Burma 
which are exact or close copies of those in Thailand. In Burma, at Sri 
Ksetra, only two fragments ofa votive tablet showing the eight scenes in 
the Buddha’s life have yet been found. At Pagan they are plentiful. 
Ceedés has discovered in Ayudhya (Siam) a small gilded stone showing the 
eight scenes, of which the style is plainly Pala, but the size is that of our 
andagu carvings, not of ordinary Pala black slate reliefs. Cæœædès dates the 
carving in the 11th or 12th century. 


Dupont shows a remarkable votive tablet from Wat P’ra Pat’on in 
which a Fat Monk takes the place of the Buddha. Statuettes of the Fat 
Monk are plentiful in Burmain stone, bronze, silver-gilt, bronze-gilt, 
plaster, terracotta and unburnt clay. 


Dupont and Le May are pretty well agreed about the distinctive 
features of the Buddha image in Mon Dvaravati. Nearly all these features 
occur in some Burma images. The distinctive features of Mon are useful 
means of identification; but they do not contain the essence of works of art, 
such as the many noble specimens from Dvaravati to which Le May has 
introduced us. We cannot rival these in Burma. But archaeological 
record of Ramafifiadega is far more incomplete than that of Dvaravati. 


The author admits Dvaàravati influence on the images where both 
hands execute the same mudra. Such images are always in Burma archaic. 


—JSS Vol. LIII Pt. I, January 1965, pp. 9-25 
Majumdar, B. K. 


INDIAN INFLUENCE IN SUMATRA 


According to G. Ferrand, Hindu colonisation began in Sumatra 
Some; three or two centuries before the Christian era. The existence of the 
Srivijaya kingdom in Sumatra as early as the 4th century A. D. is not out- 
E the range of possibility. The state of Srivijaya was, according to 
ETE S Wales, supplanted in the 8th century by a powerful kingdom 

avaka, According to R.C., Majumdar, however, it was overpowered 
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by the Sailendras, who came from India, towards the end of the gth 
century. According to K. M. Panikkar, Srivijaya was, from the cultura] 
point of view, a genuine projection of India. 


Both Hinduism and Buddhism fourished in Sumatra during the 
period of rule of the Indianised kings. There are reasons to believe that 
the rulers of Srivijaya favoured the Vajrayana doctrine of Buddhism, 
Tantrism or Sakti worship, common to both Hinduism and Buddhism in 
their later phases, seems to have gained a footing in Sumatra. 


R. C. Majumdar thinks ‘that the art of Jambi is Indo-Sumatran art, 
though influenced to some extent by Javanese art.’ According to some 
experts, the stone and bronze sculptures of wonderful figures of Siva, 
Visnu, the Buddha, Lokesvara and Maitreya belong to Amaravati; Gupta 
and Pala schools. 


It is just possible to hazard the coclusion that the social framework 
in respect of caste system, marriage, family life and position of women, efc., 
in Sumatra, remained, for a long time, more Indian than Indonesian. 


Both Indian cultural influence and political authority showed 
positive signs of decline with the advent of Islam. 


—IAC Vol. XIV No. 4, pp. 313-19 


Miloslay, Krsa 
NEJST ARSI ZPRAVY O INDII V ZEMICH CESKYCH (THE 
OLDEST INFORMATION ON INDIA IN THE CZECH COUNTRY) 


The author gives a historical outline on the oldest news about India 
that reached the Czech country directly or through other sources. The 
article is well documented. 


—HS, 1965 


Mirchandani, B. D. 


CHACH-NAMA: REFERENCES TO PERSIA, ZABUL, KASHMIR 
AND KANAUJ 


The Chach-nàmà, a thirteenth-century Persian rendering of the ` 


genuine Arabic history, though mainly a record of the transactions of the 
Arab general Muhammad Kasim during his invasion of Sind, contains, in 
its earlier portion, an account of Sind when it was ruled by Hindu kings and 
thus takes us back to the closing years of the fifth century A. D. This. 
along with the Tarikh-i-Masümi (1600 A. D.) and "Tuhfatu-I-Kiram 
(1768 A. D.) which base their account of the Hindu reigns and the Muslim 
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quest of Sind on it, is the main source for the history of Sind during the 


on : 3 
© nd a quarter preceding the Muslim conquest. 


two centuries a 


During the period when Sind was ruled over by the members of the 
Rai dynasty and then by Chach and his successors, the four important 
states on its borders were Persia on the west, Zabul or Zabulistan on the 
north-west, Kashmir on the north and the kingdom of Thaneswar-Kanau 
on the north-east. The Chach-ndmd contains several references to these 
kingdoms which are analysed in this article. 


The importance of Kanauj during this period is indicated by the 
expression “You want Kanauj", meaning ‘‘you want impossible” which 
occurs in the Chach-nama. Though Bana in his Harsa-carita says that 
Harsa “having pounded the king of Sind, made his wealth (Laksmi) his 
own”, yet there is no evidence that Harsa or any of his predecessors 
ever annexed Sind. 


The statement of the Chach-ndmda that after the death of Khusrü 
Parviz, when a woman sat on the throne of Persia, Chach marched with a 
large army towards Kirman and determined the boundary between Makran 
and Kirman indicates that this incident took place in 630-631 A. D. when 
two daughters of Parviz, named Pooran-dukht and Azermi-dukht ruled, 
and as Chach's and accession was several years prior to it, it probably 
took place in 622 A. D. 


The statement of the Chach-nàmá that in the time of Chach the king 
of Kashmir was succeeded by a minor son has to be rejected as it is 
against the authority of Kalhana. 


The name of Zabul, which comprised the territory round Ghazni, is 
often corrupted into Ramal or Ranmal owing to the nature of the Persian 
letters and carelessness on the part of scribes. 


King Har Chandar of Kanauj to whom according to the Chach-nama 
Muhammad Kasim despatched an envoy, was perhaps an immediate 
Predecessor of Yas$ovarman. 


In the end is given an appendix in which it is pointed out that 
Raverty’s view that the passages in the Chach-nama which Elliot 
translated as referring to Kanauj are really concerned with Kinnauj, a 
pone) of Multan which adjoined the latter territory on the east and 
SE ed à part of the present Bikaner state, which is followed by V. A. 
nee Is untenable, for Kinnauj either as the name of a place or of a 

ct is entirely unknown. 


—JIH Vol. XLIII Pt. II, August 1965, pp. 367-85 
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Mohammed Ali 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF GRAECO-BACTRIAN CULTURE 


Bactria towards the end of the 2nd century B.C. became a great trade 
centre; and, like a nerve centre, it became the meeting-point of all the 
great routes which crossed Asia. One of these, starting from the Mauryan 
capitial of Pataliputra on the Ganges, ran across northern India to 
Mathura; Sagala (Sialkot) and Taxila to Alexandria-Capisa and from there 
across the mountains to Bactria. It was, no doubt, chiefly for the sake of 
trade with the West that the Graeco-Bactrian kings held the distant Indian 
province of Surastrene and its great port, Barygaza. Shipping still had to 
follow the Gedrosian coast, the route Nearchus had used in Alexander's 

days. 


In Gandhara, Plolemy speaks of another important agricultural 
centre, Nagara (Nangarhar, now Jalalabad) which contained a Greek 
settlement. Similarly Puskalavati (near modern Charsada), the capital of 
Gandhara was designed as the ‘City of Lotus’. | 


— Afg. Vol. XIX No. 3, July-September 1963, pp. 1-11 


Paramanand 
VIDESI AKRAMANAKARIYON.PARA BHARATIYA SAMSKRTI 


KA PRABHAVA (INFLUENCE OF INDIAN CULTURE ON FORE- 
IGN INVADERS) 


. Unlike the Iranians, the Greeks had no cultural contacts with India 
before Alexander's invasion. But the intermarriage between the Indians 
and the Greeks after Candragupta had defeated Seleukus in battle certainly 
points to the Indianisation of the Greeks in some respects. Menander was 
converted to Buddhism by Nagasena and the Swat Casket inscription shows 
that Theodorus was also initiated into Buddhism. -The Greek ambassador 
Heliodorus was a follower of the Bhagavata religion, and from the coins 
of the Greek kings we learn that they were being influenced by Indian 


culture as time went on. The Greek king Demetrius was the first to adopt 
the Indian appelation Maharaja. 


: The Sakas also adopted Indian names and accepted the Indian 
religion and started intermarriages with the Indians. The Saka kings were 
Interested in Indian languages and literature. -Rudradaman was very well- 
versed in Indian grammar, politics, music and law. He is said to be ê 


protector of the cow and the Brahmana. The Saka coins also reveal 
Indian influence. 


Reverence with which the Kusana emperor, Kaniska, treated 
Buddhism shows that he believed in it, . A$vaghosa, Pārśva and Vasumitra; 
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Sahgharaksa, Nagarjuna, Caraka and other learned Indians were given 
seats in the court assemblies of Kaniska. On the evidence of his coins 
Huviskas’s successor Vasudeva is believed to have been a Saiva, though 
his name shows his leanings towards the Vaisnava sect. All the 
mies of the Kusaéna emperors, when their empire was declining, 
are Hindu names. Perhaps by this time they were completely 
Hinduised. 


Their inscriptions and coins clearly show that the Hünas accepted the 
Saiva religion. i 


Thus, even when these foreign invaders ruled over parts of India, 
this country ruled over them spiritually, imparted her language, religion, 
ways of life and customs to them and ultimately assimilated them with the 
Indian society by intermarriage. 


—VJ Vol. XIII No. 12, February 1965, pp. 20-26 


Paranavitana, S. 
CEYLON AND MALAYSIA 


In Vol. VII Pt, 1 of the JCRAS, the author wrote an article on 
Ceylon and Malayasia in Mediaeval Times. In it he posited the concept 
of a Malaya period of Ceylonese history between the times of Parakrama- 
bahu II and the accession of the second king of that name. He showed 
that during that period there was a close connection between Ceylon 
and Malaysia in almost all spheres of life. References to Tambarattha 
in Ceylonese writings show that it was a flourishing centre of Theravada 
Buddhism inthe 11th to 13th centuries and had frequent contacts 
with Ceylon. 


Besides religious contacts, the Malaysians, called Malalas in Ceylon, 
dominated the political life of this island. According to the Rajavali, 
one Magha sacked Polonnaru and brought about the end of the Sinhalese 
kingdom in the Rajarattha in 1213. The author suggests that this Magha 
Was the Maharaja of Srivijaya who had an army of 20,000 Malalas. 
The reference to him as Kalinga Magha in the Cülavamsa shows that 
Kalinga Signifies the region of Jambi in the Malaya Peninsula. In the 
description of this king as the ruler of Jambüdvipa, the word Jambüdvipa 
IS a mistake for Jambidvipa. The Keralas in the E/u Attanagaluvamsa 
Were Malayalis who had migrated to the Malaya Peninsula or Sumatra. 
ue episode of Magha’s invasion and conquest of Ceylon fits in with 

remark of Chao Ja-Kua, made in 1225, that Ceylon was a 


d of Srivijaya, which had its headquarters at Jambi at that 
e. 
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Earlier than Magha, a line of rulers belonging to the Kalinga 
dynasty ruled at Polonnaru. Among them Ni$$amkamalla is the best 
known. The author thinks that these kings also came from the Malaya 
Peninusala where Kalinga was situated in ancient times, as is mentioned 
in the traditions current among the Buddhists of Ligor as well as another 
text the Dāthāvarīsa. The belief that Kalinga was in Further India 
continued to be held by the Sinhalese literati down to the 16th century, 
The place, called Sirhapura, mentioned in connection with these kings, is 
identified with modern Singora on the Peninsula which was the capital 
of Ch’ih-tu or Setu referring to the ‘causeway’ or ‘bridge’ formed by 
the narrow neck of the Peninsula at that place. That Nissarhkamalla 
had with him a contingent of Cambodian soldiers is clear from the 
fact that he named one of the gates of his capital in Ceylon as Cambodian 
gate (Kamboji-vasala). This Ni$$arkamalla was a powerful ruler and claim- 
ed to have struck terror into the hearts of the princes of Karnata, Nelluru, 
Gauda, Kalinga, Tilinga and Guürjara. He claimed to be descended 
from Vijaya who made Lanka an abode of men and whose tradition 
was current in the Malaya Peninsula. 


After Magha’s invasion, Candrabhanu, mentioned in the Sanskrit 
inscriptions from Jaiya, dated 1230 A.D., raided Ceylon in the 11th year 
of Parakramabahu II, that is to say, in 1247 A.D. This raid was 
followed by the restoration of friendly relations between Candrabhanu 
and Parakramabahu II, as is clear from the fact that the latter invited 
a saintly Buddhist monk named Dhammakitti, from the country of 
the former and, for that purpose, sent costly presents to him. But after 
Parakramabahu II had entrusted the government to his son Vijayabahu, 
Le. between 1258 and 1262 A.D., their relations worsened and 
Candrabhanu led another raid to Ceylon which ended in disaster. This 
Candrabhanu is called Javaka in the Culavamsa and the Püjavali showing 
that he came from the Javanese line of kings. 


On the basis of the aforesaid data, the author holds that there 


was close political and cultural connection between Ceylon and Malayasia 
in the period mentioned above, 


i The aforesaid views of the author were controverted by K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri in his article Ceylon and Srivijaya published in JCRAS 
Vol. VIII, pp. 125-40. The present author has not accepted the objections 
of Nilakanta Sastri and has given the rejoinder to him in the present 
article. His opinion is that all the aforesaid views, advanced by him, 
are based on sound evidence and do not call for any refutation. To 


substantiate his opinion, he has gone over the evidence in detail in the 
present article, 


—JCRAS Vol. VIII Pt. 2, 1963, pp. 330-77 
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Raikes, Robert L. 

PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND HUMAN SETTLEMENT IN 
PREHISTORIC TIMES IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: A 
HYDROLOGICAL APPROACH 


The author suggests that qualitative descriptions of environment and 
the use of such words as ‘wetter’ or ‘drier’, that have no absolute meaning 
should be replaced by a rainfall ‘index’. This can be expressed, having 
due regard to soil types and topography, as the isohyetal interval that 
includes the natural habitat of whatever wild food plant is, on archaeo- 
logical grounds, judged to have been the object of man’s first harvesting 
and cultivation in the area concerned. 


Whereas primitive man could range widely in a mesolithic stage of 
development, cultural diffusion was halted for a time when man moved 
into the late mesolithic and early neolithic stage of development. Later, 
the discoveries, not necessarily contemporaneous, of the control of flowing 
water for irrigation and of the possibility of using higher rainfall areas 
by improved cultivation methods, enabled ideas to be diffused. Of 
these discoveries the more fundamental was that of irrigation which 
made available, for the transmission of ideas, river line migration corridors 
that were otherwise only usable by purely nomadic people, Such people 
were not capable of being vectors of ideas. 


The hydrological approach suggests, firstly, if not a common 
mesolithic ethnic origin, at least the widespread diffusion of peoples at a 
mesolithic stage of development. Secondly, it suggests that wherever such 
mesolithic people reached the threshold of incipient farming, by proceed- 
ing from harvesting to sowing, they developed in isolation simply because 
of their dependence on dry-farming. Thirdly, after varying periods, the 


` original dry-farming communities discovered either irrigation or improved 


cultivation techniques or both and cultural diffusion was then able to 
take place. i 


—EW Vol. XV Nos. 3-4, September-December, 1965, pp. 179-93 


ROSU, Arion 
CONSTANTIN GEORGIAN : THE FOUNDER OF RUMANIAN | 
INDOLOGY 


The Rumanian response to Indian culture goes back to the 6th-7th 
RI when the marvels of the Orient began to be known north of 
Gripi anube by means of some popular romance. of which. many manus- 
«nq E circulated throughout the Rumanian principalities. The 
Gea OL Rumanian Indology, in modern times, however, is Constantin 

8làn, who is of outstanding importance for. his country's culture, 
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being the first Rumanian Orientalist in the proper sense of the word. 
The present paper sketches briefly the life history of Georgian. 


—JIAC Vol. XV No. 1, January 1966, pp. 52-62 


Saxena, Kishore Kumar 
ANCIENT CONTACTS BETWEEN INDIA AND COUNTRIES 


ACROSS THE ARABIAN SEA 


The presence of the Indus sealin the datable contexts of various 
sites of Iraq and, conversely, certain objects of probable Western origin 
found at Harappan sites in India are unmistakable proof of commercial 
contact between India and Arabian countries before 2000 B.C. Discovery 
of a steatite seal with two jumping gazelles flanking a two-headed dragon 
at Lothal (a Harappan site in the Ahmadabad district), typical of 
contemporary civilization of Bahrain and other islands in the Persian 
Gulf, shows that India had contacts with those regions. The picture of 
maritime activites of India after 1500 B.C. became somewhat obscure. 
The next reference to trade contacts is of the 9th-8th century B.C. In 
this period, it was the Western and Middle-Eastern countries which 
attracted Indian merchants. Homer, the great Greek poet, has often 
mentioned India. Sometime about the 8th century B.C. Indian goods, 
particularly spices and birds, were exported to these countries. Buddhist 
chronicles refer to the voyage of Indian merchants to south-east Arabia. 
The Periplus of the Erythrean sea gives a vivid picture of contemporary 
Indian trade and refers to a number of Indian sea-ports. Herodotus, 
Pliny and Strabo often refer to Indian trade and the products of India 


in their works. Archaeological evidences corroborate the above mentioned 
literary data. 


As we proceed towards the historical period, we find India and 
these countries coming closer in their contacts. 


—IAC Vol. XV No. 1, January 1966, pp. 46-51 


Saxena, Rajeev 
INDIAN STUDIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czech scholars’ contribution to Indology is considerable. They were 
first attracted towards Indian studies through the work of a Czech Jesuit 
missionery, Karel Prykryl (718-95), who wrote many books in Latin but 
unfortunately only one of them, a grammar of Konkani, the first of it$ 
kind, survived. His work inspired Czech scholars to undertake philolo- 
gical studies in 19th century. However, two scholars, Alfred Ludwig 
and Winternitz were the first to concentrate on Indology. The latter's 
work on the *History of Indian Literature" is still supreme today. 
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In this century a new chair of Indology was created in the Charles 
University at Prague and Prof. Lesny was appointed to it. Most of his 
works are in the Czech language. He was a close friend of Tagore. He 
was succeeded by Oldrich Fris who is known for his Sanskrit Dictionary 
with Czech, English and Russian equivalents as also for his works on 


Sanskrit literature. 


After the second World War Studies in Czechoslovakia have under- 
gone profound changes. The Czech scholars are now directing their 
attention on Modern Indian languages. 


—CF Vol. VII No. 3, April 1965, pp. 72-75 


Sharma, Santi Swarup 
INDIA'S GIFT TO THE WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 


The top ranking scholar of Arabic literature, Dropert, said that 
gun powder was first of all prepared in India. This is why we find 
such a lucid description of incendiary weapons in our old books. 


Thousands of years before Christ, the great scientists of India had 
discovered how to obtain useful metals in their pure forms and Kanada, 
the founder of Indian atomism, knew that heat and light were two forms 
of one and the same substance. 


Caraka has given a beautiful description of preparing the medicines 
mentioned in Ayurveda and SuSruta has given an elaborate description of 
the skeleton and the science of surgery employed for removing foreign 
Substances from different parts of the body. 


; In the Vedic period, the subject matter of chemistry was divided 
into three parts : (1) mercury and its preparations, (2) calcination and 
(3) metals and the processes of purifying and mixing them. 


Ancient Indians had a perfect knowledge of gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead, iron, mercury and zinc. The rust-proof Delhi pillar, 23'-8" high, 16" 
thick and 165 maunds in weight, erected 1500 years ago, is a marvel. 
The process of sublimation was also popularised in India for the first time. 
Foreign students came to the ancient Indian universities for learning 
Science from the Acdryas. 


: — Sar. Vol. LXX Pt. 2 No. 6, December 1965, pp. 538-40 
Sircar, D.C. 


ALASANDA AND VARVARA 


= Alasanda (Alexandria), referred to in the Milindapafiha and other 
Xts, has been variously identified by scholars, the general tendency now 
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being to regard it as the same as Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus near 
Kabul. But Silvain Léviis inclined to identify Alasanda of Indian litera- 
ture with Alexandria in Egypt, for according to the Chinese translation 
of the Milindapuñha, the distance between Alasanda-dvīpa, the jäta- 
bhümi (land of birth) of Milinda (Menander) and Sākala was 2000 
yojanas. Sircar thinks that Lévi's view is not correct for (1) there is 
noreason why one should discard the well documented statement of 
the Pali text that the distance between Alasanda-dvipa and Sakaia Was 
two hundred yojanas in favour of its Chinese version which gives the 
distance as two thousand yojanas; (2) The mention in the Milinda- 
paüha of Kalasi-grima, which, undoubtedly, bears an Indian name, 
as the jdta-nagar (city of birth) of Milinda as situated in Alasanda-dvipa 
goes against the identification of Alasanda with the Egyptian Alexandria; 
(3) According to Bhattasvamin, the commentator of the Kautiliya Artha- 
Sastra, the Alakandaka kind of coral was so-called because it was obtained 
from Alakandra (mistake for Alasanda) situated near Varvara; which the 
author places in the Lower Indus Valley. Sircaris, thus, inclined to place 
Kalasi-gràma of Alasanda-dvipa in Lower Sind. 
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Sircar is also critical of Levi's identification of the coast of Barbara 
with the coast of Somali on the Gulf of Aden where the port of Barbera 
still preserves the ancient name. According to the author, the Indian 
literary evidence is overwhelmingly in favour of the location ‘of Barbara 
or Varvara in the Lower Indus Valley. 


—JTH Vol. XLIII Pt. 2, August 1965, pp. 343-45 


Sivali, Siri 
RELIGIONS IN CEYLON 


Prior to the introduction Buddhism in 3rd century B.C. no organised 
religion existed in Ceylon. The Dipavamsa and the Mahàvamsa which give 
usa glimpe of Pre-Buddhistic beliefs show that Brahmanism and the 
worship of animistic cults existed in early Ceylon. As the early settlers of 
Ceylon were of Indian origin it was inevitable that the early religious 
beliefs were more or less similar to those prevalent in India. In 3rd 
century B.C. Arhat Mahinda introduced Buddhism in Ceylon where it 
became a state religion from the reign of king Devanampitatissa, and 
remained so till the establishment of the colonial rule, 


Other religion which influenced the Ceylonese is Hinduism. It existed 
in Ceylon even before Buddhism but received fresh impetus from 7th 
century when people from South India started migrating to Ceylon in large 
numbers. In the Pollannaruwa period Hinduism received a place of 
importance. Since then Hinduism developed till the Kandyan period side 

` by side with Buddhism. 
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Islam was brought to the island by Arab traders prior to the advent 
of the Portuguese in 1505 who, in 16th century, introduced Christianity in 
Ceylon. All these different religions are presently flourishing in harmony. 


—CF Vol. VII Pt. 3, April 1965, pp. 6-10 


Soper, Alexander 
A BUDDHIST TRAVELLING SHRINE IN AN INTERNATONAL 


STYLE 


The extraordinary ivory diptych, described by the author in this 
article, was first published in a Peking monthly in 1955. An account of 
it was given by Ch’en Wan-li in his travel diary of 1925, who concluded 
that it must be a work of the Pala period between the 7th and ilth 
centuries. The author differs from him and shows that it represents the 
later stone sculpture of Gandhara and Gupta reliefs of the school of 
Sarnath. The large-scale Buddha figures, posed around the bottom of 
the diptych, retain the familiar Gandharan outer robe design, covering 
both shoulders, but symmetrical only between the legs. On the other 
hand, the curvilinear quality of their bodies suggests contact with the 
Gupta ideal, as do their small heads. The two small, kneeling figures at 
the outer edges of the stupas are successors—somewhat deformed by the 
awkward areas into which they must fit—of a Gandharan worshipper type. 
The two tall, miniature stupas, shown inside the shell of the reliquary, 
have the familiar Gandharan square pedestal, enriched by pilasters. A 


- still closer parallel is furnished by a miniature steatite stupa acquired by 


Stein in Khotan. The lotus thrones for these tiny Buddhas have been 
simplified into a single downward-turning petal apiece. Each petal is a 
embelished by a pair of emphatic, raised stamenodia : a detail familiar in 
the Buddhist art of the Far East from the fifth century on, but lacking 
in India, Afghanistan and Central Asia. In addition, the base which 
Supports the elephants on the exterior of the diptych is a Chinese design, 
derived ultimately from a low wooden dais with four legs. 


After a study of the main features of the aforesaid features, the 
author suggests that it relates to the journey to the T'ang Court of a Chi- 
Pin emissary, perhaps, a royal prince, who carried with him an ivory shrine 
made in his own kingdom, to serve as a talisman. The exterior of the 
Ivory was intended to show a princely personage of the Chi-pin line— 
Perhaps, but not necessarily the bearer himself—portrayed in the act of 
offering homage to the Buddha. Somewhere along the way where Chinese 
lVOry-carvers were available, and most likely at Ch'ang-an, a duplicate 
Was made, with minor adjustments to Chinese taste. The date is likely 
to have been in the last decades of the seventh century or the beginning 
s the eighth. The envoy on his homeward journey would have the copy 
a of the temples in the Tun-huang vicinity by way of thanks offering 

prayer for continued safety. 
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In course of the discussion, the author has also studied the question 
of the knowledge on elephant in China. 


— EW Vol. XV Nos. 3-4, September-December, 1965, pp. 211-25 


Taddei, M. 
ON A HELLENISTIC MODEL USED IN SOME GANDHARAN 


RELIEFS IN SWAT 


The author has described a fragment of relief discovered in the 
Buddhist sacred area of Saidu Sharif I in 1964 by the Italian Archaeolo- 
gical Mission in Pakistan. Itis a curvilinear relief enclosed at the top by 
a cornice consisting of a ‘festoon’ of lanceolated leaves in the shape ofa 
scaled torus and a row of dentils and drops. It formed part of a frieze 
in which scenes from the life of the Buddha were interspaced with panels 
containing small pseudo-Corinthian columns according to a typical 
formula in Gandharan architectural decoration. Here the scene is of a 
wrestling match—one of those in which Siddhartha won the hand of his 
cousin Gopa or Yaé$odhara. The main feature which distinguishes it 
from analogous Indian works is that one of the contestants is lifted off 
the ground as in classical art relating to the contest of Hercules and 
Antaeus, which became popular in Roman times. The author thinks 
that this scene 1s directly inspired by Roman models. He joins issue with 
Sehlumberger on the origin of Gandharan art and holds that the develop- 
ment of this art cannot be understood unless it is incorporated in the 
history of relations between the Roman empire and the north-west of the 
sub-continent. 


—EW Vol. XV Nos. 3-4, September-December 1965, pp. 174-78 


Trousdale, W. 


ROCK-ENGRAVINGS FROM THE TANG-I-TIZAO IN CENTRAL 
AFGHANISTAN 


The author has described the figures of ibex in the Tang-i-Tizao 
highlands in the Kasa Murgh chain near the western end of the massive 


Hindu Kush complex of Central Afghanistan and discussed their place in 
the history of the early art of that region. 


—EW Vol. XV Nos. 3-4, September-December, 1965, pp. 201-10 
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Vil LAW, POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Bhardwaj, Shivaprasad - E : 
MAHAKAVI KALIDASA KE RAJANITIKA ADARSA (THE POLI- 


TICAL IDEALS OF KALIDASA) 


The works of Kālidāsa provide us with innumerable references 
regarding the personal qualities of a King. These qualities have been 
expounded by the poet through the characterisation of Dilipa, Dusyanta, 
Agnimitra, efc. 


To illustrate the duties of the king, Kalidasa often refers to his daily 
routine, his duty to provide for the security of life and property and the 
protection of his subjects from injustice and social anarchy, his duty to 
formulate a sound foreign policy, his religious duties and his duty of the 
promotion of art, education and learning amongst his subjects. 


—VJ Vol. XV No. 2, April 1966, pp. 25-28 


Botto, Oscar 
ITALIAN STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY 


The first contribution of Italian studies to ancient Indian polity is 
represented by a pamphlet, published in 1899 by Carlo Formichi, which 
gives an accurate summary of Kamandaka’s thought and discredits the 
absurd commonplace notion that Indian thought was solely inspired by the 
theories of renunciation and mysticism. Formichi maintained that 
Kamandakiya Nitisara is contemporaneous with Varahamihira of a little 
preceding the 6th century A.D. 


In 1907, Pizzagalli expressed the belief that the real Indian theoretical 
materialism finds its systematic realization in the niti, 


In 1908, Formichi held that there existed a common background in 
Hobbes, Machiavelli and Kamandaka, and in 1914, he testified to the 
Presence of a real ‘political wisdom’ in Indian thought and demonstrated 
the eloquent reality of Kautilya’s teachings. In the same year, Bottazzi 
made a comparison between Kautilya’s ArthaSastra and Yajfiavalkyasmrti. 


ane The Teal initiator of Italian studies in Hindu politics was Vallauri, 
á rd In 1915, interpreted the Arthasastra for the first time with the help of 
tech y wide and deep documentation obtained from parallel passages of 
hical, political and juridical texts. : 
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In 1941, Formichi expounded the genuineness ofa very precise theory 
and ofa well-based political experience in ancient India, and, in 1950, 
Vallauri wrote a synthetic article embracing the entire problematics pro- 
posed by this specific field of investigation. This contribution is the high 
water-mark of the Italian studies in ancient Indian polity up to 1950. 


—-VCC 1963, pp. 174-79 


Chandmal 
VIDHI KA SVARUPA (THE NATURE OF LAW) 


The following characteristics indicate the nature of a particular law : 


1. Its declaration and explanation is determined by a particular 
system. 


2. It gets the support of an organised machinery of government. 


3. It becomes compulsory for every citizen of a particular State to 
follow it. 


Whether dependence on power is also one of the characteristics of a 
particular law is a matter of keen controversy amongst scholars. Also the 
source of law is discussed keenly by scholars. 


—DT Vol. XII No. 1, January 1966, pp. 19-26 


Gupta, Ram Chandra 
DEMOCRATIC ELEMENT IN BRHASPATI’S THEORY OF 
GOVERNMENT AND STATE LAW 


Although Brhaspati, following the Arthasastra tradition, held the king 
as the chief inflicter of danda, he did not share at all the conception of an 
unlimited authority for the king. 


Following the ArthaSastra tradition, again, Brhaspati not only stresses 
the supreme importance of counsel as the road to political success, but also 
lays down its essential requisites. 


Brhaspati stood for the fulfilment of the complete life of the indivi- 
dual based on the three-fold end of existence, with the spiritual element 
dominating the temporal. He, however, carries to a point unwarranted by 
the Smrtis the principle of approval of the learned when he enjoins the 
observance of the command of the preceptor even if it conflicts with 
dharma. 
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With all this, Brhaspati did not forget, even for a moment, that the 
main aim ofthe polity and ofthe king should be nothing short of the 
security and the prosperity of the people. He also tells us that the king 
should not follow even the dharma when it is condemned by the people. 
According to him, the king should make secret and trusted agents travel 
through the kingdom for ascertaining whether his conduct of the previous 
day has or has not met with the approbation of the subjects. For persons 
roaming in the forest, he enjoins holding of a court in the forest, for 

warriors, in the camp, and for merchants, in the caravan. 
Brhaspati introduces the popular element in the administration of 
justice in a much: more pronounced manner that does Manu. People of 
different professions are told to administer their disputes according to the 


-rules of their own profession. Families, craft-guilds and local assemblies 


may be authorised by the king to dispose of law-suits among their members 
except those concerning violent crimes. The law which the royal courts 
are told to administer takes account of sacred injunctions, customs and 


equity. 


—CR Vol. CLXXV No. 2, May 1965, pp. 139-48 


Kumar, Satish 
SOCIAL PATTERN IN NEPAL 


The social pattern of Nepal is impossible to understand except in 
terms of the impact of two major immigrant cultural strains on various 
aspects of Nepalese life. The writer therefore reviews the problem of the 
immigration of Mongoloids and Indo-Aryans in Nepal and then discussed 
its social customs. From a study of these aspects it follows that the 
Nepalese Society had not yet reached a stage where it could be said to 
have acquired a homogeneous, integrated character. We may come 
across some characteristics, e.g., Nepalese dress and Nepalese language, 
Which give evidence of increasingly being adopted uniformly by the people 
all over Nepal. Politically perhaps some urban areas may be said to have 
lately acquired a sense of Napalese nationalism. But as regards social 
Structure, religious practices, social values, customs and institutions, there 


is still a large amount of diversity and separateness in various parts of the 
country. 


Secondly, despite the parallel existence of the Monogoloid and the 
Indo-Aryan cultures in Nepal, for more than a thousand years and the 
assumption that the Monogoloid was the first one to enter Nepal, it is the 
Indo-Aryan culture or the Hindu way of life that has emerged in Nepal. 
It may have undergone modification in some respects (e.g., caste rigidity) 
a8 à result of the local impact. But it is the Hinduistic social structure, 
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religion, social values and institutions, andan Indo-Aryan language which are 
fast spreading all over Nepal and informing every fibre of Nepalese 


Society. 


—]JAC Vol. XV No. 2, April 1966, pp. 134-44 


Lal, A. 
MAHAVASTU ON THE ORIGIN OF KINGSHIP 


The Mahavastu, unlike the Brahmanical treatises, shows that people 
or the commoners took the initiative in the election of a leader, who was: 
recognised to be their king, and that the royal.status was based on the 
power and will of the people. A woman was deemed unfit for the office 
of kingship in the age of the Mahávastu. In this text no reference is made 


to divine origin of kingship. 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIII No. 8, August 1965, pp. 206-7 


Pandeya, Shyamlal t : 
KANIKA KE KUCHA RAJANITIKA VICARA (SOME POLITICAL 
_ VIEWS OF KANIKA) 


Kanika has given a clear ruling that a king must necessarily be a 
believer in effort and not a fatalist. During the period of a pact with 
another king he should regain his lost power and muster greater strength. 
Kanika insists that the king's behaviour should, in no way, be threa- 
cherous. 


Kanika is of the opinion that an enemy should not be allowed to 
gather strength. For sapping the enemy's strength and making him weak, 
the king should always remain alive to the ways and means of destroying 
the former's three-fold energy, five-fold wisdom and the seven constituents 
of his kingdom. On the otherside, he should, in every way, secure those ' 
three, five and seven, in his own kingdom, and should remain ever busy 
collecting food, funds and the materials necessary for defence. The king 
should always be vigilant and completely aware of his enemies’ moves, 
and ever ready for a war against aggression. But, no security measures 
should be motivated by jealousy or hatred. 


For national strength, according to Kanika, the king as well as the 
people should be enthusiastic about it and the moral standard of the 
subjects should be high. He believes that degraded and unscrupulous 
persons and thieves and robbers should not be allowed to stay in the State 


— Trip. Vol. XI No. 4, January 1966, pp. 17-26 
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i, B. N. 
PEREDITARY APPOINTMENTS IN ANCIENT INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


Ancient Indian inscriptions present to a unique phenomenon of 
appointments to certain posts being made more or less on a hereditary 
basis. These included those of the heads of the administrative units 
known as Ksatrapas on the pattern of provincial chiefs, divisional chiefs 
known as Bhogikas and feudatories as well as commander of forces who 
had to render military service, or help in civil administration. But it is 
doubtful if the Maháàdandanáyakas with the lower and higher titles were 
on the pay list of the state exchequer. Probably for civil administration, 
help received by them, they might have been paid. The village headman 
(Grümika) whose office might have been of a hereditary nature probably 
drew on the sources of the village. This principle of making hereditary 
appointment ensured alleigance and smooth running of the administra- 


tion. 


—JNAA Vol. IX No. 3, July 1964, pp. 25-30 


Siddhantashastree, Rabindra Kumar 
PRINCIPLE OF TAXATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


From the ancient Indian Sanskrit texts of the law-givers Manu, 
Yàjfavalkya, Visnu, and Gautama, we come to know that a king, in their 
times, was allowed to collect revenue and taxes from his people on the strict 
condition that he, in exchange, should protect the person and property of 
each individual and pay compensation if he fails to do it. Double taxation 
and excessive burden of taxation were strictly forbidden and highly 
educated men with high moral character were free from all sorts of taxes. 


—IR Vol. LXV No. 4, April 1966, pp. 143-44 


Tripathi, H. N. 
SOURCES OF LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Two aspects of law were developed in ancient India the—Sruti and the 
Dharma£astra on one hand, and other different social usages and customs 
on the Other. Being related to the cosmic order, the Vedas have been 
RENE admitted as the primary source of ancient Indian law. Later 
b S developed in the Smrti and other forms, but there was an effort to 

ase them on the Vedas. 


The available number of Smrtis is very large, which indicates that 
are the contributions of different periods; and while the Mimamsakas 
ther cüryas based them on the Vedas only, the Buddhists and 
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Jainas attacked the authority of the Vedas. Consequently, dogmatic 
views were expressed in the interpretations of texts. In fact, the Smrtis 
came in the perspective of the social changes of the later Dharmasütra 
period. They were compiled out of the systematisation of contemporary 
customs, problems and their solutions. 


The Mimàrhsakas found a solution of the conflict between Sruti and 
Smrti in division of the fields of their applicability. Vedic laws, according 
to ‘them, were exercised in the performances of sacrifices, not in the 
judiciary, which was accepted as based on Smrtis. 


In the development of ancient Indian law, the impact of custom on 
the Vedic tradition, Smrtis and State laws is.quite perceptible. 


It was the duty of the State to decide the disputes of the different 
castes, families, guilds, efc.; in accordance with their recognised customs, 
Manu, also included reason, good consciousness or what is agreeable to 
one’s soul, among the sources of law. Siksa, Kalpasiitra Vyàkarana, 
Nirukta, Chanda, Jyotisa, Mimamsa and Nydya are the supplementary 
means of interpretation of law. In the ascertainment of the nature of 
law, it is necessary to accept the basis of perception, inference, Sastras and 
Agamas as well as Itihdsa and Puranas. 


—Bha No. IX Pt. 1, 1965-66, pp. 11-31 


Zamora, Mario D. 
A HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF INDIAN VILLAGE AUTONOMY 


The village during the Vedic age was administered by a respectable 
officer who in turn was advised by a council of elders. The Ramayana 
cites a village officer of great prestige called Gramani. According to 
Altekar, the king excercised his powers over the village through the 
Gramani, who was also in charge of defence. The Grama-vrddhas 
constituted a non-official advisory body headed by the Gramani and the 
village scribe. Manu refers to the village officer Gramika whose main 
duties were village administration and tax collection. 


This was also the village administration under the Guptas, when 
probably there were village judicial bodies also, composed of persons 
eminent in law and possessing good character. 


Village administration during the Mauryan age (324 B.C. to 236 B.C.) 
was closely linked with agriculture. According to Vidyalankar, despite 
Chandragupta’s vast empire and centralized regime, he never interfered 
much with the village administration. Every village had its own sabha 
which debated all matters relating to the village and Indian people live 
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ently in these self-governing village republics. Even during 
Mauryan period, known as the ‘dark period? the village continued 
mallest unit of administration in which the headman, assisted by 
| of elders, still played a prominent role. 


independ 


the post- 
to be the s 


the counci 


The village government under the Guptas was, in many respects, 
similar to that of the Mauryan period, when, according to Altekar, 
the village administration was in charge of a headman designated 
asa Grameyaka or Gramadhyaksa, who was assisted in his work by a 
non-official council, known as Janapada. The main responsibilities 
ofthe village council were defence, settlement of communal disputes, 
collection of revenues, organization of public works and acting as a 
trustee for minors. According to R.C. Majumdar, justice was administer- 
ed by royal officials with the help of the village council or assembly. 


In the southern-most region of India, according to this author, 
the lowest administrative units were the kurram and Grama, each under 
its own headman, who was assisted by assemblies. In some villages 
the assembly was made up of the entire population. 


The Mughals found the village administrative set up in the country 
still vigorous and healthy, which was according to Cecil Cross, little 
altered by the vicissitudes of the Mughal and Maratha rule. Samant's 
view is that the village councils under the Muslim rule had the support 
of the State. This age long state of stable village government and 
time-honoured village pancdyat was rudely shaken with the advent of 
the British dominance of India. 


—ASP Vol. III No. 2, August 1965, pp. 262-82 
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IX LINGUISTICS AND GRAMMAR 


Agrawala, V. S. E s 
DEVANAGARI LIPI: JANMA AURA NAMA (DEVANAGAR] 


SCRIPT: ORIGIN AND NAME) 


The writer has discussed in this paper the origin and development 
of Devanagari, which is most important script in India today. The 
importance of this script lies in the fact that it expresses all the sounds and 
is, thus, phonetically perfect. It was in a developed state even before 
Panini and Yaska, and can, therefore, be said to be the only developed 
script of ancient times. In its Brahmi form it was adopted by Asoka 
for purposes of administration and all his edicts are written in it. Since 
then it was current all over the country and some of its forms were 
adopted even beyond Indian frontiers. 


The present form of Devanagari began to take shape from 7th 
century onwards in the Deccan, while the same is noticeable in northern 
India in the 10th century. There were two varieties of the script—the 
Devanagari.and the Nandinagari. According to the writer, the name 
Devanagari is due to its beginnings at Pataliputra, modern Patna, which 
was the ancient capital of the early imperial rulers. Since the script was 
current in the capital city, nagara, it came to be known as Nagari. In the 
Deccan, it was in vogue in Nandinagara, present Nanded on the Godavari 
in Maharastra. Hence the script in the Deccan came to be known as 
Nandinagari. : 


-—Trip, Vol. XI No. 6, March 1966, pp. 62-64 
Anceaux, J.C. 


LINGUISTIC THEORIES ABOUT THE AUSTRONESIAN HOME- 
LAND 


The writer reviews, in the present paper, all that has been said about 
the possibility of the Austronesian family showing relationship to other 
language groups and thinks that a definite answer to questions of origin 
and migration could be given only in the case of some limited problems 
In some cases, linguistic data give clear indication (e.g., the development 
of sounds in the Polynesian outliers), in other instances results could be 
obtained by taking into account other data as well. From the available 
evidence the writer has arrived at the following conclusions : 


1. The history of the migrations of the Austronesian-speakiné 
peoples is rather intricate. There was not just a single movement, but 4 
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licated series of greater and smaller changes, forward and backward: 


m « y 
comp more recent ones obscuring the evidence of the older ones. 


movements, the 


2. Linguistics has an enormous task of clarifying the mutual rela- 
tionships, analysing the internal situation in the various languages, and 
finding new methods of drawing historical conclusions from linguistic 
fndings. To fulfil this task, a lot of descriptive work hasto be done, as 
too many of the languages involved are insufficiently known and lack of 
knowledge might mean missing important clues for the solution of the 
more general problems. 


3. The problems of migrations and the homeland cannot be tackled 
by linguists alone. Cultural history, prehistory, anthropology, etc., are 
as much involved and may make important contributions. Moreover, 
even if linguists might be able to finish this job on their own, their results 
must be compared and harmonised with those of other sciences. 


—JBTLV Vol. CXXI No. 4, 1965, pp. 417-32 
Bhat, M. M. 
HAVYAKA DIALECT 


Havyaka, a dialect of North Kanara, Mysore, has escaped the atten- 
tion of Grierson, Emeneau, Burrow and others. A brief account of the 
| nominal/pronominal inflection of Southern Havyaka, a Brahmin dialect of 
| Puttur region, is given in this paper. Nominal pronominal inflection order 
Is stem plus number marker plus case marker. Nouns are classified as 
common noun, proper noun and compound noun. Masculine and 
| feminine are the only two genders in this dialect. There is absence of 
third person feminine pronoun, and instead neuter pronoun is used. —Lw,-ti 
are some of the feminine suffixes. Pronouns of Havyàkà show a seven- 
| fold distinction, viz., first person Sg. an-[en, first person exclusive plural 
€n-, first person inclusive plural náv-[nam-, second person Sg. nin[nin-, 
| second person plural nii-, third person mas. Sg. ava, third person neuter 
| n third epicene plural avu. All word finals are of the short vowels, 
| Vcy- = The possible syllabic structure of common noun is, CV, CVCV, 
$e VCCV and (C) VCVCVCVCV. The plural markers are /-m/vu, 
sec andru|ru, ko|kal, onu/olu, oru|. The case suffixes are /o, ajina, anda, 
&éke, alli, inda]illi]. ; 


: —AORM Vol. XX Pts. 1-2, 1965, pp. 1-8 
Bhatti, Devadatt 


RATTA SANSKRTI KE PARICAYAKA YE SABDA—2 (THESE 
S REPRESENTING INDIAN CULTURE—2). 


Words used by people ofa particular culture sometimes reflect the 
trends of it. The word sndtaka (lit. a bachelor) reflects the 
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importance of bathing in the life of the Indian people: the word dukiila 
(lit. two dresses) indicates that the usual dress in ancient India Consisted 
of two parts; the word janangama (lit. a barber) points to the practice of 
barbers going to their clients for shaving, efc. A number of Sm 
instances are cited. 


—VJ Vol. XIV No. 9, November 1965, pp. 9-19 
Birwe, Robert $ ES ; 
NARAYANA DANDANATHA'S COMMENTARY ON RULES III. 2, 
106-121 OF BHOJA'S SARASVATIKANTHABHARANA 


Bhoja's Sarasvatikanthabharana, together with Narayana Dandanatha’s 
commentary, Hrdayaharini is being edited by K. Sambasive Sàstri under 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. The text, in this edition, of Bhoja's 
rules III. 2, 106-117 contains some mistakes. 


The author does not agree with K. Sambaáiva Sàstri that the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana cannot be understood without the vrtti. The 
author regards the Prakriyásarvasva also as a commentary on Bhojas 
grammar; and the Kásika manuscript No. 2440 of the India Office Library 
comments on a Pàninian Sūtra by quoting rules from a non-paninian 
grammar and a commentary thereon. 


The text of the edition, excepting some misprints, is authentic. Thé 
author of the commentary on Bhoja's rules, quoted in the Kasika-manus- 
cript, is Narayana Dandanatha. 


On the basis of the Trivandrum and Madras editions of Bhoja, the 
Kasika manuscript, the Prakriydsarvasva of Narayana Bhatta and some 
other grammatical texts, the author edits and reconstructs Narayana 
Dandanatha’s vytti on Bhoja's rules III 2, 106-121. On internal arid 
external evidences, the author accepts K. Sāmbaśiva Sastri’s view thal 
Narayana was a contemporary of king Bhoja. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXIV No. 2, April-June 1964, pp. 150-6 
Cataka, Govinda 
MADHYA PAHADI KI GADHAVALI BOLI: KUCHA BHRAN 


TIYAN (SOME ERRORS REGARDING GADHAVALI DIALECT 
OF MADHYA PAHADI) i i 


ae Gadhavali language is not connected with either Darada or Khasa 
Prákrit. It has similarity with the Rajasthani language. Gadhavi 
language is influenced by the language of the Kirātās, old Sanskrit 7 


Magadhi. The relation of Gadhavali and Hindi cannot be stated 1? 
indisputable terms. i 


—§PA Vol. XXXXIX Nos. 3-4, Saka 1885, pp: 142” 
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Chaturvedi, Giridhara Sharma : : y 
PANINI KE PURVA VYAKARANA KI SATTA (EXISTENCE OF 


GRAMMAR BEFORE PANINI) 


The use of certain technical terms like an, aur, etc. indicate that the 
science of grammar existed even before Panini. Many suffixes referred to 
in the sūtra, Zitutratha sisusara kasesu ca are not noted by Panini. Hence 
these suffixes must have been taken from other earlier grammars. More- 
ever, Panini refutes the views of early grammarians. He refers to Sakata- 
yana, Sphotayana and others. Thus Panini summarised and discussed the 
views of early grammarians in a logical well-arranged order. Panini’s 
work, being more scientific, became popular and the early grammarians 
were soon forgotten. 


—Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. I No. 4, April 1965, pp. 281-83 


David, H.S. 
SUGGESTIONS TO RESEARCH SCHOOLS AND LEXICOGRAPHERS 
IN TAMIL AND DRAVIDOLOGY 


The author earlier gave an exposition on the origin of the abstract 
nouns of quality-panpu-p-peyar and, to prove his point, he had quoted 
several instances from Tamil, from other Dravidian languages and from 
the Indo-Aryan group. Since then, the Yamil-Russian Dictionary of A.H. 
Pjatigorskij and S.G. Rudin (1960) and a number of other articles by 
various scholars in different journals, containing faulty opinions, have 
appeared. In the light of them the author gives some orignal hints on 
(1) the abstract noun of quality, (2) the elision of U, (3) the morphology 
and (4) the semantics of Tamil literature. 


—TC Vol. XII No. 1, January-March 1966, pp. 5-12 


Deshpande, G.T. 
PANINIAN CONCEPT OF PADA 


: Panini gives two definitions of pada in his Astadhyayi. One is 
Sup-t in-antam padam and the other is *Sv-adisv—asarvanamashthane'. 
m two definitions have very little in common as to their purpose. Why 
Sord en Pānini referred to both of them by the same term ? Then again the 
the Reece in 14.17 is taken to mean the affixes beginning from the su of 
fata 2 case to kap in the sutra *Urah-prabhrtibhyah kap (V.4.151). What 
explan e for it? The statement atra vyaákhyanam — eva Saranam is nó 
De per ee of It. The writer attempts to answer these two questions 1n this 
by ren ‘© thinks that both these questions can be satisfactorily answered 

ting these definitions to the Vedic pada-patha. The pada-páfha first 


lvid SEEN 5 : 
ed the Sarjhita into the case-inflected words which are padas in the 
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sense of subanta and tinanta. Then it divides some of these padas into tan 
parts by putting an avagraha between them. All such cases Come under 
the sutra ‘Sy=adisy=asarvanamasthane’. They are padas within the pada. 
These are called antarvarti-padas by later grammarians and as padya in the 
Pratisakhyas. These padyas of the Pratisakhya correspond to the antarvartj. 
padas of the later grammarians and are the subject of the sütras of Pànini 
from L4.15 to L.4.20. It is also noteworthy that the cases coming under 
Bha-samjíüa of Panini are not separated by the Pratisakhyas into padyas, 
The pratyayas which are separated from the prak rtis in the Padapatha 
correspond to the Paninian pratyayas coming within the term svádi ag 
understood by the grammarians. These are the pratyayas before which 
the base is termed as pada. The definition of pada under I. 4. 14 
relates to the subantas and tinantas in the Padapatha, while other 
definitions of pada relate to the padyas of the padapátha. The pada-concept 
of Pànini and the extent of the term svádi in 1.4.17, therefore are based 
on the Vedic padapatha. 


—NUJ Vol. XVI No. 1, October 1965, pp. 62-69 


Dvitiya, Muni Mahendra Kumar 
DR. JACOBI AURA VASI-CANDANA-KALPA (DR. JACOBI AND 
VASI-CANDANA-KALPA) 


Jacobi, while explaining the term vdsiin the pharse Vasi-Candana- 
Kalpa, occurring in the Uttarádhyayana Sütra, has translated it to mean 
a bad smelling substance. Mcdonall,in his Sanskrit English Dictionary, 
has omitted this word altogether. The term actually means an adze, a 
small hatchet or a chiesel, as explained by Apte or Monier Williams in 
their respective Sanskrit-English Dictionaries. The term has been taken 
in this sense in a number of ancient Indian works including the 
Mahabharata, Jaina Agamas, the Abihdhana-Cintamani Nāmamālā, the 
Abhidhana-Rajendra-Kosa, the Sabdakalpadruma, etc. 


— Ane, Vol. XVIII No. 6, February 1966, pp. 247-61 


Emmerick, R. E. 
SYNTAX OF THE CASES IN KHOTANESE 


Khotanese is unique among the attested latter Iranian languages 
preserving, for the most part distinctly, at any rate in old Khotanese, in 
the singular six of eight cases normally attributed to Indo-European and in 
the plural five. The syntactic system of Khotanese is exactly the same as 
that of Avestan, Old Persian, Old Iranian and Indo-European : 


1. Nominative is used as Subject, Complement, Apposition and 
Measure. 
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2. Accusative 1S used as Direct ject, Cognate, Accusative, 


ve of respect Or of extent, Double Accusative, Accusative with 


ccusati : ; a 
» ve verbs and preverb, and Accusative with preposition. 


intransiti 


a Genitive—Dative can be possessive genitive, defining Genitive, 
Genitive of material, Genitive absolute, positive Genitive, Genitive of 
membership, objective Genitive, Dative with verbs of fearing giving saying, 
helping and appearing or Dative of standpoint, or it may be Dative used 


with prepositions. 


4, Instrumental-Ablative is used as Ablative with verbs, with nouns, 
and with adjectives and adverbs, or it may be Ablative of comparison, Instru- 
mental of reason and cause, of means or of respect or Instrumental of time, 
or it may be Comitative of attendant circumstances or Comitative with 
verbs or with prepositions or adjectives. 


5. Locative may be Locative of motion or of the source of motion 
or of respect or location or it may be Locative used with prepositions. 


— BSOAS Vol. XXVIII Pt. 1, 1965, pp. 24-33 
Fowler, Murray 
HOW ORDERED ARE PANINIS RULES 


Extensions of a concept from one sütras to the next, and often to 
several succeeding sütras, make it at times all but impossible to break 
Panini’s order; and they thus give evidence of internal cohesiveness of some 
sequences of his rules. But the rules are not well-ordered in the sense that 
everything covered in any single rule does not have all its presuppositions 
covered in some preceding rules. In their present form, they are not 
immediately suitable for programming. The Siddhanta Kaumudi order is 
an improvement; and, with the needs of an automaton in mind, it seems to 
be much better than the original. 


For the limited purpose of the evaluation procedure, proposed in this 
study, Panini’s rules are only partially, and thus badly, ordered. An order 
even better than Siddhànta Kaumudi could undoubtedly be produced; but 


Not without re-writing some rules slightly and listing axioms and definitions 
Separately. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 44-47 


Clin. E. Adelaide 
N ALLEGED ANACOLUTHA IN OLD PERSIAN 


S To understand the old Persian relative clause, one must have some 
ton of the Indo-European-or Indo-Hittite-relative clause. Sturtevant 
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showed in 1930 that Indo-European must have had two relative Stems, 
qui-quo and yo. Indo-Iranian and Greek kept and generalized, J0-; and 
Hittite and Italic kept and generalized, qui-quo-. 


Whitney classifies among ‘marked peculiarities in the Sanskrit use of 
the relative’ the very decided preference for putting the relative clause 
before that to which it relates. The Sanskrit usage is strikingly like the 
Hittite, for the Sanskrit relative yas has completely taken over the functions 
of the original quis. Four of Whitney’s seven examples of ‘peculiar 
relative clauses show the ‘attraction’ of the antecedent into the case of the 

relative (as the classicists have termed the agreement of the two in Case), 
The author cites one of them here: RV 1.4.4, Yam Yajnám paribhür gsi sã 
id devesu gacchati ‘which offering (accusative) you protect, that (nominative) 
indeed goes to the gods’, 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 48-58 


Hettiaratchi, D.E. 
SIMHALESE LANGUAGE 


The Simhalese belongs to the Indo-Aryan family of languages. Its 
extant records date back to 2nd or 3rd century B.C. when it was already in 
a developed form. Prior to the advent of the Aryans, the language of the 
Island was presumably an Austric dialect. But there are certain elements 
in the Simhalese language which are not traceable in any Aryan and 
Dravidian language. 


The Simhalese possesses a wealth of records dating from the Pre- 
Chiristian period and literary works from 9th century onwards. There 
exists a considerable controversy about the legend of king Vijaya, the first 
colonizer of Ceylon, but it seems that his home lay in the northwest of 
Aryavarta, at Simhapura. 2 


. Simbhalese has certain grammatical and phonetic peculiarities and its 
history is divided into three periods, viz. Simhalese-Prakrit (3rd century B.C. 
to 4th century A.D.), Proto-Simhalese (5th-8th century A.D.) and Simha- 
lese proper (9th century onwards) The writer concludes the article by 


tracing the South Indian, the Portuguese and the Dutch and English 
influences on the Simhalese. 


—CF Vol. VIII No. 3, April 1965, pp. 11-14 
Hoonigswald, Henry M. P A i 


A PROPERTY OF ‘GRASSMANN’S LAW? IN INDIC 


pé H. Grassmann found that in Indic original voiced aspirates are 
dissimilated into unaspirated voiced stops if the next syllable begins with 
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an aspirate appearing in its ordinary shape. The aspiration functions in 
Greek very largely as a property of the consonant sequence as a whole, its 
precise location in one segment or another remaining for sometime non- 
distinctive. The Indic picture appears at first in a different light. 


Only eight roots are quotable in Sanskrit, none of them becoming 
homophonous with a doubly aspirated **Gherbh" subject to dissimilation. 
Only three of them furnish verbal paradigms and from none of these three 
roots do there happen to be forms calling for the automatic replacement of 
the root-final aspirate by its plain voiceless counterpart. It is, therefore, 
descriptively true that all require aspiration of the initial in those cases in 
which the root final is mandatorily deaspirated (druhyati is hostile , Sut. 
dhroksyati by Grassmann’s law). Whitney’s listing is not essential for the 
production of a correct form. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 59-60 


Israel, M. 
ADDITIONAL MATERIAL FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DRAVI- 
DIAN LINGUISTICS 


In Tamil Culture, Vol. XI No. 1, M. Andronov published valuable 
material collected by him for the bibliography of the Dravidian linguistics. 
The author of the present paper offers additional material for the same. 


— TC Vol. XII No. 1, January-March 1966, pp. 69-74 


Jain, Mahavir Saran : 
HINDI AKSARA (HINDI SYLLABLE) 


The author discusses in this paper the definition, the nature, the 
structure and the division of Hindi syllable in brief. 


—MB Vol. III No, 3, July 1965, pp. 175-92 
Jakhamota, Acalananda, 
AMARAKOSA KA  MADHYAKALINA HINDI KOSON PARA 
PRABHAVA (INFLUENCE OF THE AMARAKOSA ON THE MEDIE- 
VAL HINDI DICTIONARIES) 


The method of arranging words, in the four principal dic- 
tionaries, viz, the Prakasanamamala of Nur, the Namaprakasa of 
Bhikaridasa, the Karnabharana of Haricaranadasa and the Umara- 
vakoga of Suvathéa Sukla is the same as in the Amarakosa. 
These lexicons are quite bulky. In all these four works, the arrangement 
of topics in the first two sections is based on the Amarakosa and the 
topics are dealt with under the same headings. But in the third section, 
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each of these ERCO Apher dis adopied Nis GA OIM of view. It is 
noticeable that the Sankirna group of the third section of the Amarakog 
is not found in the Umaravakosa, whereas the Anekártha group is omitted 
in the Karnabharana. Avyaya and Liùgādi collections, being unsuitable 
for Hindi, are left out by each of the four dictionaries. 


Besides the Sanskrit nouns of the Amarakosa, in Bhikaridasa’s 
Namprakasa words have been taken from the Bhāsā texts also. The 
Anekartha group and the Avyaya Ekaksara of the Prakasanamamalg 
are naturally altogether different. The number of words other than 
those found in the Amarko$a is the largest in this dictionary, though in the 
Karnabharana also, the number of such words is quite large. The number 
of such words is comparatively small in the Umarávakosa. As compared 
to the Amarakosa, the number of meaningless and contextual Words 
is larger in these dictionaries. 


All the translators have transliterated ya into ja, r into ri, šinto s, s into 
kh, ks into chh, n into n, jfi into gy and v into b. Though the Amarakoga 
words, which are not used appropriately in Hindi, are left out by all 
of them, nevertheless, the ideal of all the four lexicographers to include 
in their works all the words of the Amarakosa is not wrong, because 
Hindi was in its infancy in their times. 


—NPP Vol. LXIX No. 3; Samvat 2021, pp. 282-30 


Jha, Trilokanatha 


THE PROBLEM OF VARIAE LECTIONERS OF KALIDASA'S 
WORKS 


The problem of variae lectiones. in Kalidasa’s works is a compara- 
tively unexplored region. Mahimabhatta exercised great influence on 
the reading of some of the verses. In his vyaktiviveka, he presented 
a minute analysis of Sabdanaucitya in them. He substitutes amogham 
asugum for amoghasayakam in the Raghuvarisa-X1-83 (c) Chowkhamba, 
1953; maurvim dvitiyam for dvitiyamaurvim in the Kumdrasambhava-Ill-55 
(d), NSP, 1955; prathamam prabodhitah for prathamaprabodhitah in the 
Raghuvarmisa-MI-68 (a) and kampam Gpuh for kampamanah in the 
Sisupalavadha-XV-96 (6), NSP 1940, 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 4, June 1964, pp. 399-402 
Kapil Deo 


UPAMÁNA,. UPAMEYA AND SAMANYAVACANA ACCORDING 
TO THE VAKYAPADIYA OF BHARTRHARI 


Bhartrhari has made a detailed analysis of the relationship between 
upamüna and upameya as wellas of samanyavacana in the Vrttisamuddesa 
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of his Vakyapadiya. This he has done in orderto elucidate Pāņini’s 
sütra 2.1.55: upamanam sdmanyavacanaih and the commentary on it in 
the Mahabhasya. 


Are upamüna and upameya identical or different? On the face 
of it the two are different. When both of them are looked at from the 
point of view of the universal (jati) of their common property (samanya 
dharma), they are identical, though from the point of view of the 
particular (vyakti), they are different. Hence the relationship of upamana 
and upameya between two objects can exist only when they are identical 
in some points and different in others. It is, for this reason, that 
Mammata has included sadharmya and bheda in the definition of upama. 


Bhartrhari interprets Patafijali’s definition of upamāna (tatsamipe 
yannatyantaya mimite tad upamánam) in two ways. The relationship 
between the two is only through the similarity of the property common 
to both, and inno other respect. Secondly, that which is proximate 
to the māna on account of similarity is called upamana. Again, Bhartrhari 
says that upamdna is always superior to upameya on account of celebrity 
(prasiddhi) Upamdna gets its designation only with reference to the 
upameya. 


In Pànini's sūtra, Upamünam sámanyavacanaih, the second word 
is intended to include such words as denote the property which is known 
to exist in the upamdna and the upameya and isinferred from one to 
exist in the other as a common property, being identical in both. The 
words that denote the common property are taken to imply both, the 
identity of, and the distinction between its forms as found in the 
upamana and the upameya. 


Four different views are mentioned as regards the question as 
to how a word associated with the upamana or with the upameya can be 
Stated to be expressive ofa common property when the properties are 
attributively distinct and reside in two separate objects. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt, 1, March 1965, pp. 19-28 


Kedilaya, Shanker 
SABDAMANI DARPANA 


The article is continued from the previous volume. The author gives 
the rules and examples of sandhi in the above work, Ulla, odeya and 
vanta are the morphemes denoting the demonstratives. Anteyol is used in 
Comparions, Sandhi may or may not occur (i) in half verse, (ii) in imitative 
Sound followed by a vowel and (iii) after word final followed by ri. In 
Sanskrit sandhi quotations, Kannda suffixes are not added. Sandhi is not 
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optional, for optional sandhi gives rise to obsene meaning. Results of 
harsh words due to sandhi are avoided. Sandhi occurs after the emphatic 
e, when its meaning is changed and joined to another word. It may also 
occur when the particle are meaning half is used.  Voiceless Stops are 
changed into voiced, ones when voiceless stops occur as the initial element 
of the second word, e.g., k>g, t>d, p>b, with few exceptions. Palatal 
and retroflex stops do not change, When r precedes k, f, p, as ádesa od 
ondu, eradu or r|las adesa for d, k, t, pdo not change. "When ! occurs 
as ddéSa for kelagana, k does not change into g. In sentences and com- 
pounds, after vowels and after radical consonants, there is a change as p, b, 
my, with few exceptions. Consonants which effect this change should 
not be ddésas. S changes into c, ch and orj after all consonants except y, l. 
Gemination od n, n, l, ], y occur in monosyllabic words. Short vowel is 
followed by an initial vowel. When -a/ follows the above consonants, 
there is no gemination except optionally for y. In the case of verbal bases, 
uy, ney, sur, bay plus a vowelinflectional suffix or al, gemination is 
obligatory. No gemination occurs when -e is suffixed as above. Inflectional 
negational suffixes including ade, added to the verbal bases ending in n, n, 
l, l, y give rise to obligatory gemination with the exception of verbal base 
kal *to steal’. 


—AORM Vol XX Pts. 1-2, 1965, pp. 56-75 


Kuiper, F.B.J. 
KAVUTEVOESPPIRANCAVILE 


This Tamil word occurring in a proclamation by a Governor of 
Ceylon in 1727 has not so far been explained properly and has, therefore, 
remained obscure. According to the writer, it obviously denotes Cabo de 
Boa Esperanca, i.e., the convicts being deported from Ceylon to the Dutch 
settlement in the Cape Colony to work there as forced labour. Itis note- 
worthy that in the communication between Dutch and Ceylonese people 
the Cape was denoted by its Portuguese name. 


—IIJ Vol. VIII No. 4, 1965, pp. 282-84 


Laddu, S.D. 3 
KATYAYANA'S VARTTIKA ON PANINI 3.1.133 AND ITS BEARING 
ON THE TEXT OF THE MAHABHASYA 


On all those kyt suffixes onward from the rule nvul-trcau (3.1.133), 
Panini did not find the necessity to put a general restriction in respect of 
time, Katyayana also, probably, finds that the tyjddi suffixes express, in 
general, any time. His v4rttika is: nava, kalamátre | darsanád anyesüm. 
The text of the Mahabhásya, as we have it, gives the explanation of this 
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s follows: Kalamatre hyanne'pi pratyayà drsyante carcá- 

This has objectionable implications; and it appears 
ext of the Mahabhasya, as we have it, is not genuine. The word 
f the varttika is to be understood differently from what is shown 
ent text of the Mahabhasya. It may be interpreted as standing 
or for anyesdm prayoganam. 


art of the varttika a 
aval gamant-paral. 

that the t 
anyesam o 
in the pres 
for anyesam mate, 


Perhaps Kaiyata had before him a different and non-controversial 
text of the Mahabhdsya, as he is significantly silent on this point, as 


Nāgeśa is not. 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. I, March 1966, pp. 14-18 


Limaye, V.P. 
ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO SARUP’S EDITION OF 


THE COMMENTARIES ON YASKA’S NIRUKTA (PART III) 


Limaye points out the corrupt readings of Sarüp with ample evidence 
from other sources. At a number of places, the commentary is found to 
be deficient. Standard examples in support are given by the author of the 
article. The Amarakosa, the Nighantu, Panini’s Astadhyayi, Varttika and 
Vedic Samhitas have been brought to bear upon his criticism on Sarüp's 
readings. Skanda-Mahegvara’s commentary also is quoted in support at 
many places. Ingenious amendations are suggested with supporting 
evidence, Wrong quotations have been pointedly exposed. He has traced 
sources which could not be found by Sarüp. Sayana's Bhasya, Gotama’s 
Nyayasütra, Critical edition of the Mahābhārata, Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads are quoted profusely. Modern linguistics, parallel quotation 
from other languages, and The Sanskrit Language by T. Burrow have been 
e er guesses and conjectures. The readings, which were 
d NN Sarüp, have been Shown to be genuine. Absolutely wrong 

lave been severely criticised. 


Miss 2 —VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 29-56 
NEC a 
ESSITY FOR NEW VARTTIKAS TO PANINI 1.1.27 AND 5.2.39 
The author thinks that (a) three neo-varttikas should be attached to 


Panini x 
Let Sarvàdini sarvanàmàni and ava should be added in the 
gana, making it as akrti-gana : 


Và, : 
l. ava ltyasyopasankhyanam kartavyam. 


2. Chanadsi ayo'h ityatra darsanat. 


2-3: = Eee z ; 
` Avesta-pratnaparasibhasayoh ava ityetasya bahularn. 
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He further suggests that three additional várttikas are required to 
Panini, 5.2.39, yattadetebhyah parimane vatup : 


Va. 2. avat Avestabhasaya mapasankyaanam. 
2 Và. 3. sarvat chandasi Paliprakrtayosca svarthe upasankhyanam, 
Va. 4. visvadibhyaschandasi bhasayamca. 


It is not fantastic to bring in the Avesta, old Persian, Pali and Prakrit 
for comparison with Sanskrit, for even Katyayana and Patafijali bring in 
the consideration of the Prakrit and Laukika tongues, though they do so 
for refutation. 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. 1, March 1966, pp. 5-13 
Miltner Vladimir 
A ZERO MORPHEME IN HINDI 


A short article dealing with the analysis of the classes of Hindi 
pronouns and adverbs and their morphological structure. 


—BY Vol. XXV Nos. 1-2, 1965, pp. 6-8 
Miltner, Vladimir 
THE HINDI SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


The author attempts to explain the structure of Hindi sentence 
by a method based on the teachings of the dialectic unity of content 
and form. This method emanates from the theory that every phenomenon 
is determined by its contradictions, and consequently, that the content 
and form of a sentence—part or of a syntactic relationship are real only 
when they are linked with their contradictions, respectively. 


—JOAS Vol. LXXXV No. 3, July-September 1965, pp. 360-67 


Muni Sri Nathamala Ji 
SABDA-JAGAT (THE WORLD OF WORDS) 


Synonyms should not be understood as mere synonyms. Every 
word has its own distinct connotation. If this is well understood, we 
would be able to understand the correct import of many passages: 
particularly from old literature. To illustrate agára refers to a house made 
of wood; /ayana refers to a home on the mountain and sarana to a 
home made of grass; prásáda is a building which is twice high than 
its length; bhavana is one whose height is less than its length. A study of 
synonyms, therefore, is necessary. 


—SP Vol. XXXXIX Nos. 3-4, Saka 1885, pp. 234-37 
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Muni i : 
never’ AURA PRATISAMLINATA (THE WORDS: APAVRTA 
AND PRATISAMLIN ATA) 


The word apávrta refers to an open place where the monks are 
supposed to live in the Hemanta season. As the use of clothes increased, 
the word apávrta came to mean “without clothes". The word pratisamlt- 
nata refers to a house wherein the monks are supposed to stay during 
monsoon. Earlier the word referred to a place under a tree. 


These meanings can be derived from the other texts. 
—Ane. Vol. XVIII No. 4, October 1965, pp. 160-61 


Rajamanikkam, M 
THE DATE OF KALITTOKAI 


Unlike other Sangam classics of Tamil, the Kalittokai is in Kali metre 
and some verses are of as many as 80 lines. It records one-sided love, 
improper love, lower type of love, love between the servants of rich people, 
etc., which are not found elsewhere. It is written in lucid style. Stories 
from the Puranas and the Itihāsa are freely used which is a marked 
departure from the older tradition. Only a- Pandya king is described 
and none else. Some verses contain talks, Conversation, efc. Peculiar usage 
of some verbs is found. A faithful concubine or a mistress figures in this 
Work. Heroes and heroines are servants of rich people. Mention of Guru, 
Sukra-dharma and Sastras is found. The references to Siva kicking Yama, 
and Ravana lifting the Kailàsa mountain, etc., are found in this work. 
The Kalitookai in Kali metre consists of 150 verses in five sections, viz., 
Palai, Kurifiji, Marudam, Mullai and Neydal. According to Naccinar- 
Kiniyar, a commentator living about 14 A.D., Nallanduvanar, was the 
a author of this work. Those, who suppose that this work was written 
Y five authors, are unable to explain the above features found in this 


d We may say that this was written about 300 A.D. at the end of the 
angam period. 


—AORM Vol. XX Pts I-2, 1965, pp. 1-9 


Sableski, Julia A. 


ATIONAL CLAUSES IN BENGALI 
results of a r 


nal c] 
ard coll 


esearch conducted to provide full descriptions 
€ stand Buses and distinguish them from existential clauses in 
different 9quial Bengali indicate that at least two and possibly three 


c : 
definition use types are represented in these clauses which, by Ferguson's 
S, are all equational. 


; 7 


The 
of *quatio 
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It was also discovered that hocce is not a characteristic of equational 
clauses, as Ferguson has suggested, but simply a special use of the Present 
progressive of ho—occuring between subject and complement in independent 
affirmative clauses, whether equational or existential. The description 
of equational and existential clauses proposed by Ferguson is inade- 
quate in several respects and his suggestion that the possibility of inserting 
hocce between subject and complementis a feature of equational clauses is 
insufficient for identifying that clause type. 


The standard colloquial Bengali clauses are briefly described as 
follows: (1) The affirmative independent construction consists of subject 
complement. Under appropriate contextual and semantic conditions, the 
present progressive of ho- may be inserted between subject and complement. 
(2) The negative is formed by no- or na with no change in case or word 
order. (3) Dependent constructions differ from independent constructions in 
that the full verbs ho- and hoe thak- occur. (4) The non-present tense 
counterparts of equational clauses have the structure of predicative clauses, 
subject complement verb, in which the subject and verb agree in person and 
the verb is one of a set of verbs ‘to be’. Thus, equational clauses are 
always of the present tense in grammatical function. 


—Lan. Vol. XLI No. 3 Pt. 1, July-September 1965, pp. 439-46 


Sanjeevi, N. : 


BHARATHIYARIN PALANTAMIL (OLD TAMIL OF BHARATH- 
IYAR) 


Bharati, in one of his songs, states that his song is new in meaning, 
shape, style, words, etc. He was a modern poet. Yet as many as 575 old 
Tamil words are found in his works. Some of them date back to Sangam 
period, some to a later period. It is even difficult for the fairly educated 
person to understand these words, as they are very old. Old Tamil words 
and idioms show the ability of Bharati to mix them with new Tamil words 
effectively. 


: —AORM Vol. XX Pts. I-2, 1965, pp. 1-7 
Sastri, Kapiladeva 
BHARTRHARI KI DRSTI MEN ASTADHYAYI KA PRAKARA 
SABDA (BHARTRHARI'S VIEW ABOUT THE MEANING OF THE 
WORD PRAKARA IN THE ASTADHYAYI) 


The Sanskrit word prakára is generally used in two senses sadrsya 
(similarity) and visesa (variety). 


Panini has used this word in four sütras of his Asfadhyayi, but has 
nowhere given a hint to show whether he means by this word sadrsy4 
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sega, Bhartrhari has, therefore, clearly indicated that there are two 
or VISE ti. z 


Ms about the meaning of this word in these sütras. From the point 
es meaning, however, there is not much difference between these views, 
MI , he 3 : : : : 
A ise similarity implies difference. 


Panini’s four sütras are, *prakára vacane thal’; ‘prakara vacane jatiyar’; 
«thüladinyah prakara vacane kan’ and *prakára gunavacanasya'. 


Examination of the different examples and their meanings clearly 
shows that in these sütras Panini has used the word prakára in the sense of 


similarity. 


—NPP Vol. LXIX No. 3, Samvat 2021, pp. 302-15 


Schwarzschild 
THE MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN PREFIX UO- ‘OFF’ AND SOME 
PHONOLOGICAL PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH IT 


There is vauge and indirect evidence to give an idea about the 
Middle-Indo-Aryan dialects. Prakrit grammars do not give details as to the 
pronunciations. Marked differences existed between phonemic systems of 
Sanskrit and that of M.I.A. languages. Distribution of phonemes show 
greater divergence such as complex consonantal clusters were found in Skt, 
but not in M.I.A. But certain combinations were absent or very rare inSkt, 
but reverse in M.I.A. The author gives one such example to show the 
Pronunciation of M.I.A. 6 was rare in Indo-European and in Indo-Iranian 
and not many Vedic and Skt words contain b. In the Avesta due to the 
change /bh>b], b is found more often. Initial uo-, yi- are absent in Vedic 
and Skt and ye-, uo- are rare. y occurs as a glide in some cases before i. 
The scarcity of the sound combinations, yi-, vu-, and vu in Skt is probably 
due to the distinct vocalic qualities of y and v in older Indo-Aryan forms 
and they could be syllabic in Vedic poetry. V-in word initial position was 
Pronounced as voiced Jabio-dental fricative in the post-Vedic period, vo-in 
id be due to borrowing, etc. There was in M.I.A. a prefix vo- meaning 
a i dm S rather more emphatic than vi-. The presence of -o- in M.I.A. 
eR Ry. etc. Some other influences and analogy might have 
p Seis. change of a>o. There had been a radial change in the M.I.A. 

system. O.LA. had two semi-vowels as phonemes. In M.I.A. y 


eca 
haath an allophone, but the history of prefix vo- shows that v- was labio- 
al for a Considerable time. 


his he author gives a number of modern Indo-Aryan forms to illustrate 
S Statements. 


7/408 Vol. LXXXV No. 3, July-September 1965, pp. 350-54 
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Sharma, I. C. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERMS KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE 
FROM INDIAN POINT OF VIEW (INDIAN METHOD OF LIN- 
GUISTIC ANALYSIS) 


Scholars have wrongly asserted that the Vedic explanation of the 
physical universe is anthropomorphic and that it contains a vague poly- 
theism on account of the imperfect personification of the so-called gods, 
On the other hand, the manifested universe had always been regarded by 
the Vedic seers as visible, destructibe, causal and evolutionary.; Visnu 
represents the power of ‘taking in’, Siva that of discharge, or the: outward 
motion, and Brahma the controlling power. These three powers, however, 
are the three stages of the same power which has been designated as 
avyakta prakrti and which is aksara. This indestructible power or energy 
has also been named as the absolute or ultimate motion in the Brahmanic 
literature and the Bhagavadgitd. 


The word vijfiana has been used in the Vedic literature for the special 
knowledge of the pluralistic world, while the word jfiàna means the inner- 
most knowledge of the basic reality on which the spatio-temiporal structure 
of the universe is built. The Vedas do not indicate that vijfidna is opposed 
to jñāna. The immortality and immutability of Brahman, which can only 
be realised through jfiána do not warrant an intelligent person to overlook 
his real spatio-temporal existence and his real contact with the physical 
world of devatas—the physical forces which are to be known and harnessed 
for the well being of man by the adoption of vijfiana or scientific analysis. 
Jiiana and vijfidna are the two attitudes towards the same organic reality 
which presents ‘unity in diversity’ and *diversity in unity'. According to 
Motilal Shastri, vijfíanatmaka attitude consists in expounding diversity by 
presuming unity and jfanátmaka in expounding unity by presuming 
diversity. 


—DI Vol. V No. 2, April 1965, pp. 98-103 


Shastri, Indrachandra 


SABDON KI SAMSKRTIKA PRSTHABHUMI (CULTURAL BACK- 
GROUND OF WORDS) 


A study of cultural and socialogical background is essential for the 
study of the evolution of the meaning of the words. For example, Asoka 
called himself devanam priya. But later on, the hatred towards Buddhism 
gave a different connotation to the word, viz. ‘fool’. Similarly the words : 
buddhu, bhondu, bavala, pasattha, pakhandi, vrátya, mleccha, Hindi, bhati, 
mehatara, sambhranta, baba, bhagatana, devarh, vivaha, samgrama, maukhart, 
vaidheya, raso, likh, ghasa, dakina, jina, bhüta, pi$aca, raksasa, yaksa, 
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gandhar yg an 
ground. 


d kinnara have interesting cultural and sociological back- 


—SPA Vol. XLIX Nos. 3-4, Saka 1885, pp. 224-30 


Shastri, Vagish A 2 s 
‘MBA’ YUKTA AMBA ADI SABDA KYA ARYETARA HAIN? (ARE 


THE WORDS LIKE AMBA, IN WHICH -MBA- OCCURS, NON- 
ARYAN ?) 


According to Caldwell, the word Amba must be found in every 
language of the Dravidian family. But this word is entirely absent from 
the Tulu language. Besides, wherever it is found, it is not always in the 
same form. In Kanarese Avva Avve is used in the sense of ‘mother’ or 
‘paternal grandmother’. In Telugu, Abba means ‘paternal grand-mother.’ 
Absence of the tinanta forms of an original root does not necessarily mean 
that there is no such root. Whitney and Yàska have both accepted this. 
Every living language naturally goes through a process of evolution and the 
Sanskrit root Amba (Abi) and the words derived from it have a history of 
their own: Am>/Amb>/Ambha; VAmb>/Rambh. Hence »/Amb 
and 4/Ambh are the evolved forms of the root \/Am. 


—TRIP. Vol. X No. 3, December 1964, pp. 59-64 


Swamy, Durai Aranka 
KAPPIYAR KALATTILA KALAPPU ? (IS THERE MIXING AT 
THE TIME OF KAPPIYAR 2) 


.. The Tolkappiyam (Old Kavya) is 2500 years old. It contains 1610 
GE Only from the bth century onwards we get commentaries. 
olkāppiyar points out the rules of assimilation of Sanskrit loans into 
ae sevnturem preceds Panini and as Tolkappiyar does not mention 
the ee have lived in about the 4th century B. C. According to 
Would LCD Sanskrit phonemes, which resemble Tamil phonemes, 
patterns. m lated into Tamil without any change, : according to Tamil 
suit Tamil honemes that are special only to Sanskrit undergo changes to 
Undergone Pee. Four types of words, viz., native, words that had 
ol anh. anges, dialectical words and loan words, are given in the 
Similarly S In poetry, Tamil uses all these with suitable modifications. 
Of these Ta anskrit also borrowed from Tamil. The give-and-take policy 
ete., which d made Tolkàppiyar add a few Sanskrit words like stram; 
3y not be considered as later insertions. 


AORM Vol. XX Pts. 1-2, 1965, pp. 7-22 
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Szemerenyi, O. 3 
STRUCTURALISM AND SUBSTRATUM : INDO-EUROPEANs 
AND ARYANS IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


Examining the Indo-European languages in the light of structuralism, 
functionalism and substratum, two conclusions may be derived. 


Firstly, the accumulation of empirical material should enable us to ' 


form a more realistic view of the phonological system of the Indo-European 
parent language. Reconstructions which admit of one vowel only, the 
mid-front vowel e, must be rejected. Nothing but the normal five-vowel 
system will do for Indo-European. 


Secondly, an attentive application of the findings of functional 
linguistics should enable us to distinguish clearly between what is reasonable 
change within a system and what must be regarded as due to overwhelm- 
ing foreign influence. The author advances the theory that the develop- 
ment of the IE vocalism in Aryan cannot be admitted as a change 
justifiable within the system, that it must be due to the influence of the 
Near Eastern world with which the Aryan tribes came into momentous 
contact early in the second millennium. 


—Lin. Vol. XIII Nc. 1, 1964, pp. 1-29 


Tedesco, P. 
AGAIN, SANSKRIT ASCARYA—WONDROUS 


In the last years 1961 and 1963, two new etymologies of Skt. 
ascarya—have been set forth, one by Kuiper and the other by Thieme. 
Kuiper assumes dscarya, the former again an exclamation, the latter a 
gerundive of kr-/skr, karóti, ‘something at which the sound à must be 
uttered’. The whole conception of ‘wonder’ as ‘something at which one 
must make ‘a’ is entirely unplausible. Thieme, on the other hand, points 
out that ascarya is originally an adjective, and that in its oldest attestations, 
in Panini, Yaska and the Kathopanisad, it means not ‘wondrous’ but ‘rare’. 
He is entirely right in contending that the meaning in the oldest passages 
Is ‘rare’. But the etymology at which he arrives on this basis is not happy- 
He connects a-Scarya-‘rare’ with skhal ‘to stumble’. This idea is emantically 


- so entirely unplausible that it cannot be accepted. 


The pure meaning ‘rare’ in Yaska is indubitable, and of course, “I are’ 
can become ‘wondrous’. But just as well ‘wondrous’ can become ‘rare » 
e. g., the GScarya of the Kathopanisad passage. Perhaps Panini did not 
intend to imply identity with d-car ‘to approach’, nor consider the 


BLUE 3 : s 2car. d is preverb and 
semantic relation, but simply meant : jp a structure écgr d is P : 
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c initial Sc- is an alternant of c, asin the Rv su-Scardra-‘shining well’, 
roo à : 


beside candrá-shining. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 86-88 


Vajapeyi, Kishoridas : 
ADITAMILA VYAKARANA PRANETA RSI AGASTYA (THE FIRST 
GRAMMARIAN OF THE TAMIL LANGUAGE WAS RSI AGAS- 


TYA) 


According to the history of Tamil literature, the Agattiyam, the first 
Tamil Grammar was written by Agastya Rsi, who reached south India 
after crossing the Vindhya mountains and the forests. Obviously, there 
was no enmity between the Dravidians and the Aryans. Agastya was the 
second grammarian of the world, the first being Indra. It is possible that 
the wealthy inhabitants of southern India invited Agastya and his colleagues 
for learning science and philosophy of the north from them. Agastya, 
however, did not propagate in that land the language or culture of the 
north, but adopted their Janguage and manners and developed them. 


Trip. Vol. X No. 8, May 1965, pp. 89-90, 114 


Varadarajan, M. 
THE NEGATIVE PARTICIPLES IN TAMIL 


The verbs of old Tamil denote negation by suffixing negative marker 
to the verbal base. Finite negative verbs do not have tense markers, 
Negative marker a or å is there in every negative verb. In some forms, 
it B. found in vowel coalesion. In modern negative forms, separate word 
illai’ is added for negation. Absence of tense marker does not lead to 
pd negation. It is there in the negative verbal participles and in 
pir i relative participles. In these, negation marker is infixed 
doe ee markers. and verbal roots. Examples are *ceytu having 
EM ee MEE having not done. Out of these, ceyyá was the original 
e. e eines a later development. Tolkapiyar does not explain the 
SA re neg. verbal priticiples, The relative participle is shown 
ceyyämai es suffix ‘a’. In addition to ceyyátu, there is a form 
other. n E in Sangam classics, the former is more frequent than the 
to neg. cu i ceyya is the only neg. rel. participle. There spe 
Occurs. Nee S g : and il. Even in such cases, an empty neg. marker ‘a 
Hl is, mo. iy mai, there are two neg. allomophs më and mal, and 
Pounds are ox urrent now. Old affirmatives and neg. rel. participial com- 

posed by sandhi rules. 


—AORM Vol. XX Pts. 1-2, 1965, pp. 1-6 
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Varma, Siddheshwar 
PRIMITIVE TERMINOLOGIES AS REFLECTED IN NORTH-WEST 
HIMALAYAN INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES 


Researches in North-West Himalayan Indo-Aryan languages, extend. 
ing from Kangra Valley to Kashmir-Padar valleys, indicate that a really 
productive aspect of the methodology for the formation of the “essential? 
category of terminologies—the indirect aspect being equivalent to *associa- 
tive’ aspect—has been evolved by these languages, e.g., in the Bhadravati, 
for *host, *guest or *messenger inviting a guest', they have the term dhamer, 
lit. ‘pertaining to a dinner'—all associated with a dinner being included 
in the term. 


The ‘Associative method’, reflected in the formation of terminologies 
in these Himalayan languages, is a type parallels of which are awaited in 
other primitive terminologies. 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. 1, March 1966, pp. 1-4 


Varma, Siddheshwar 
SOCIAL PHRASEOLOGY IN NORTH-WEST HIMALAYAN INDO- 
ARYAN LANGUAGES 


The article deals with modes of social communication in the langu- 
ages of the North-West Himalayan region. Modes of greetings, farewells, 
calls, ejaculations, cant words and pejorative phrases are illustrated. 


The author concludes that the specimens reveal dominating trends of 
each speech area. They give us an idea of the elaborate system of phra- 
seology. They indicate points in common with many speech areas. 


These specimens, however, are inadequate for determining the nature 
of such phraseologies as a system. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 1-4 


Venkatacharya, T. 

SOME NAMES AND ETYMOLOGIES IN THE ANONYMOUS 
BUDDHACARITA OF THE VINAYA OF THE MULASARVASTI- 
VADINS 


The author has discussed the etymologies of some words in the 
anonymous Buddhacarita of the Vinaya of the Mülasarvastivàdins. Some 
of them like those of ksatriya and rdjan agree with those given by Kalidasa, 
some like those of mandhatr and mürdhnáta are conjectural. Some like 


that of agara—a place where one can do akárya (unworthy) things—are 
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ful. The etymologies of manuja, caru and upacaru, arindama, ajitafi- 
fanci ps dvaipayana, suvarnadvaipayana, süryagotra, rajyabhinandin and 
jays, a are commonplace. Ik svaku is derived from iksu ors ugarcane. 


tape derived from sak meaning the ability to do a thing and denoting 
Pee hey can do surely’, The word Brahmilipi is derived from 
Es (svara) necessary for pronunciation as well as Brahma, the 
^ 
witness. 
— EW Vol. XV Nos. 3-4, September-December 1965, pp. 296-308 
Verma, T.P. 


FRESH LIGHT ON THE ORIGIN OF BRAHMI ALPHABET 


The earliest positive evidence for the existence of the Brahmi script 
does not go beyond the 4th century B.C. and it has been rightly observed 
by many scholars that the Brahmi alphabet is an excellent outcome of the 
scientific researches on phonetics by Sanskrit grammarians. We consider 
the present system of  varpamálà, serving as a vehicle for the 
Indian languages for more than two thousand and five hundred years, as 
the outcome of the time of Yaska, i.e., the 6th and 7th century B.C. and 
that the credit of inventing this excellent script goes to the region of Basti 
and Gorakhpur districts in U.P. and the ancient Mallas and Mahasthana, 
now in the eastern Pakistan. 


Recently Upasaka has advanced a theory that the Brahmi script was 
evolved from some existing imperfect alphabet. But we see no reason 
why the creation of these letters should be regarded as an evolution and ` 
Not a creation or invention. Actually, there is no evolution at all. Almost 
all the signs of Brahmi alphabet are created at one time from purely geo- 
metrical forms some of which might have existed earlier. 


: A strong movement was launched by the Buddha himself, in the 6th 
2d B.C., to give preference to the language of the people, which 
Cessitated the invention of a simple script. Hence the so-called Brahmi 


Seri s ; " d T 3 TE T 
A came into existence. The earliest inscriptions in the Brahmi script 
in the Prakrit language. 


on ae advocated a similar origin of this script. As against this 
sounds - i x he noticed that in India, theoretical analysis of the 
it ; while is Pons gave birth to the varnamala, and the script followed 
art of writ; € West, the alphabet follows the script. In the field of the 

ing, there were three currents : (i) of Western Asia, (ii) of China 


and (jii 2 
(iii) of India, all of which developed independently. 


Dani? - 
Teminds e E selection of nineteen consonants and three vowels 
of Biihler’s technique which was rightly criticised by Ojha and 
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others. Similar doubts may be expressed on Dani's other observations 
on the similarity of the north-Semetic and the Brahmi letter forms, 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 4, June 1964, pp. 360-71 


Wayman, Alex 
THE BUDDHISM AND THE SANSKRIT OF BUDDHIST HYBRID 
SANSKRIT 


Both Brough and Raghavan have criticised Franklin Edgerton’s 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary and Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit Reader, which, according to the author, constitute previous 
source material for research in the development of middle Indic, besides 
being reference guides for reading or editing Buddhist texts. 


It has been held that there cannot be a Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Grammar, because the Buddhists did not exclusively own and hybridize 
‘their’ Indic language to generate a peculiarly ‘Buddhist grammar’. They 
simply wrote Sanskrit badly. But such view-pointsare off the mark. It 
has been Edgerton’s merit to reveal the true linguistic situation under the 
title Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit—a hybrid of Buddhist Prakrit and classical 
Sanskrit. Buddhist Sanskrit and the Epic stay at least as far apart as 
Pali and Epic language. It is harder to ‘spell out’ the difference. 


The comparison of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts with the two Epics 
seems consistent with the usual judgement that Buddhism does not have 
an esoteric doctrine. ; 


Probably, in the early centuries A.D., the Buddhist leaders felt that 
their religion would fall behind in appeal if the texts were not adapted to 
the new language standard set by the Panini’s Sanskrit Grammar. So in a 
temporary enthusiasm of success, the leaders of the Buddhist Church made 
a compromise which amounts to Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, while new 
works of sastra type were composed as closely as possible to standard 
Sanskrit. The Mahayana literature undoubtedly introduced some Brahma- 
nical doctrines held by the Brahmana converts to Buddhism. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 111-15 


Zvyelebil, K. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
DRAVIDIAN PART I. INTRODUCTION, COMPARATIVE PHONO- 
LOGY-VOWELS 


1. The Dravidian Vocalic system consists of five short vowels and 


TI ae in 
the corresponding long vowels. Most of the Dravidian languages agree 
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ing the same vowel qualities in radical syllables. Stability of root 
i the rule in Dravidian, initial and medial root-vowels being equally 

Historically speaking, nasalized vowels are not characteristic of 
jan and their appearance in Tamil and in Tamil dialects seems to be 
a later development, though we may hardly see in it the result of 
Indo-Aryan or Hindi influence. Rather perhaps, the nasalized vowels may 
pe explained ab intra in terms of 'compensatory nasalization' after the loss 
of final nasal consonants; the nasal release ‘Shifts back’ so to say, occurring 
nearly simultaneously with the formation of the final vowels. While there 
is probably not a (dynamic) stress contrast in any Dravidian language, we 
cannot speak about intonationless speech when discussing Dravidian. In 
most Tamil dialects, a is a rather constant vowel. It is often weakened in 
fast forms in unstressed position, and may even be completely lost in non- 
radical syllables, but it is almost never changed under the impact of 
neighbouring phonemes, 


show 
yowe 
stable. 
pravid 
due to 


The article deals with Vowels— Quantity, Quality, a, à, i, i, u, Ūū, e, e, 
o, 0 and Dipthongs in detail. 


— 40 Vol. 33 No. 3, 1965, pp. 367-96 


Zyelebil, Kamil 
TOWARDS A TAXONOMIC AND GENERATIVE GRAMMAR OF 
TAMIL 


The generative and tagmemic approaches in grammar, in fact, supple- 
ment each other, forming a new and qualitatively higher and richer unity 
which would not be characterized by ‘generation-versus-taxonomy’, but by 
‘generation and taxonomy’. 


: Any tagmemic formula may be subjected to the operations R, P and 
E so that they produce all possible grammatical variants of patterns, 
ummarized by the formula; or else the operations may be chosen and carried 


0 : | | 
lt so that they generate, step by step, a: final string, a particular terminal 
utterance of the language. 


Tae we have obtained the following tagmemic formula for a 

Wes m clause with temporal determination : -ES-ET?-EP (S), 

Pan suffix u E T temporal, P (S)- predicate with subject expressed by 

R Er donem R on this formula is performed as follows : 

($), TTTP S (S)=SP (S), STP (S), STTP (S), STTTP (S), TP (S), TIP 
(S), P(S). Thus there are 8 possible readings of this formula. 


Th à 
P STrTP 6 eration P on the reading STP (S) is carried out as follows : 
has a sub S)I=STITP (S) TTTSP (S), TSTTP (S), TTSTP (S. Thus P 
u Script index ‘four’ : P 
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We then perform operation E on the permutation STP (S), selectin 


for each tagmeme [S, P, P (S)], one of the numbers of i g 
d aed > possible ex ; 
E [STP (S)]=Ph, qual, ! h,. qual, PW;., i. ponents ; 


Substituting formulas for these exponential symbols we get : 
[4POSS+ Qual+H] [+Qual+H] [+Mn+Aux]. The tagmemes on the 
phrase level are POSS= Possessor, Qual= Qualifier, H=Head, Mazes 
(verb), Aux— Auxiliary (verb). A 


—AO Vol. XXXIII Pt. 4, 1965, pp. 602-13 
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X LITERATURE AND RHETORICS 


Acharya; P. c 
OTE ON. THE DATE OF A MANUSCRIPT OF JIVA-DEVA'S 


BHAKTIVAIBHAVA 


Disagreeing with Sircar, the author thinks that the ahni saure in the 
post-colophon stanza of the Asiatic Society manuscript of the 
Bhaktivaibhava stands for Saturday. The meaning becomes clearer if a 
yisarga is added after the word saure. But if this word is taken as the 
locative of saura, the meaning is still Saturdav, because both the words 
saure and saura are synonyms of Sani. 


If Mukundadeva, mentioned in the manuscripts of the Bhaktivaibhava, 
is identified with Mukundadeva of the Bhoi dynasty who ruled from A.D. 
1659 to 1689, the date of the Asiatic Society manuscript corresponds with 
Saturday, the 2nd September A.D. 1682. Sircar's theory of the gatarajya 
reckoning in Orissa as well as his calculation of the date of the manuscript 
are untenable. 


—JASC Vol. IV Nos. 3-4, 1962, issued September 1964, pp. 157-59 
Agrawal, Jagannath 
THE DATE OF THE DRAMATIST VISAKHADATTA 


The Mudraraksasa has been quoted by Dhanika, who belongs to the 
10th century A.D., and the Abhisdrikavafcitaka is referred to by 
d ohinevagupta, who belongs to the 9th century. Visakhadatta must, 

Tefore, be earlier. But since Devicandraguptam is based ona heroic 


exploit of Candragupta II, he cannot be placed earlier than the first 
Quarter of the 5th century. 


Can a of the royal patron of our author is variously given as 
ORA a antivarman, Avantivarman and Rantivarman. The author 
ounder of m ae Dantivarman and identifies him with Dantidurga, the 
armies and " astraküta empire, who had inflicted a defeat on the Arab 

ad thwarted the attempts of the Arab governors in their plan 


to penetrate ; 
at p 
as a sayi * Into other parts of India and hence deserved to be applauded 
Viour of the earth. 


The Ra TERY 
as adan tata kings had been ruling in Vidarbha since c. 625 A.D. 


Telation m of the Calukyas of Vatapi. Visakhadatta refers to the family 
Very familiar zm the Calukyas and the Rastrakitas, and his plays were 
9 the people of the Rastraküta court. 
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Since Visakhadatta must be Dantidurga’s contemporary, he should be 


assigned to the first half of the 8th century A.D. The Mudraraksasq must 
have been written some time after 737-38 A.D. and before 754 A.D. when 
Dantidurga had overthrown his Calukya overlord and become independent 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. I, March 1966, pp. 53-64 


Artola, George T. = = 
TEN TALES FROM THE TANTROPAKHYANA 


Like the Paficatantra, the Tantropakhyana consists of frame stories 
and emboxed tales. In most instances, these stories and tales have been 
elaborated and embellished in a highly stylized fashion. Consequently, 
it is not possible to determine the immediate source of the Tantropà- 
khyána in any particular recension of the Paficatantra. Although the 
Tantropakhyana is undoubtedly South Indian production, it does not 
agree textually with those tales, which it shares with the Paficatantra, with 
the South Indian version of the Paficatantra edited by Johannes Hertel, 
Nor do we know the sources of the emboxed tales which the author of the 
Tantropakhyana has added and which do not appear in the original 
Paficatantra. The published edition of the Tantropakhyana has fifteen 
emboxed tales which are new and different, and at least ten of these are 
interesting. 


In the article, under review, these tales are edited and translated into 
English. In order to maintain the continuity of the narration, several 
unimportant verses have been omitted ; and the Sanskrit text has been 
corrected in several places. 


—Br. V Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 30-73 
Balchand 
SRAVAKA PRAJNAPTI KA RACAYITÀ KAUNA ? (WHO COM- 
POSED SRAVAKAPRAJNAPTI ) 


The Tattvarthadhigamasütra of Umasvativacaka is held in high esteem 
by both the Digambara and the Svetambara Jaina sects, No distinction is 
made between Gunavrata and Siksavrata in this text, but it is clearly seen 
in the Sravakaprajfiapti. The transgressions of Arthadandavrata, 
Pausadhopayasavrata, Satyanuvrata, Upabhoga-Paribhogavrata, Sanlekhana 
and Kanksa are also different according to these two texts. Then, the 
four-fold classification of Pausadha mentioned in the Sravakaprajnap') 
which could have been given in the Bhasya of the Tattvarthadhigamasulra, 
is not found there. These differences in views clearly show that the 
author of the Sràvakaprajfiapti could not be Acarya Umasvativacaka. 


On the other hand, the stories reproduced by Acarya Haribhadra As 
his Samaraiccakahà are found related in the Sravakaprajfiapti in the sa 
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and numbered in the same manner. The two tales told in the 
er 


cit. of the Sarvavratirüpa-yati-dharma by Haribhadra are also found 


o d éravakaprajfiapti. The elaborate description of the Sravaka-dharma — 
in Pu in exactly the same manner in these two texts. 
is g! 


— Ane. Vol. XVIII No. 1, April 1965, pp. 10-13 
pali, Surykanfa SN z 
MUDRARAKS ASA KA KALA-NIRDHARANA (DETERMINING THE 
DATE OF THE MUDRARAKSASA) 


The repeated mention of Kartika-bright half in the Mudraraksasa, 
ideas relating to eclipses in the prologue, fresh researches about the Saka 
year, testimony of Ain-e- Akbari and the authority of Alberuni are conclusive 
arguments to show that this drama was composed in 364 A.D. The 
author disagrees with Satyavrat Trsita and advances his own arguments in 
support of this date. 


— Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. 2 No. 6, December 1965, pp. 526-27 


Bharadvaja, Shiva Prasad 
ABHIJNANASAKUNTALA Ki NATAKIYATA (DRAMATURGY OF 
ABHIJNANASAKUNTALA) 


Inspite of its popularity with the writers on account of its excellent 
poetry, many dramaturgic defects prove Sakuntalam a failure as a drama. 


Kanva Rsiis saidto have been gifted with superhuman powers; yet 
he goes on pilgrimage to ward off the calamities of the evil days ahead for 
Sakuntalà which he sees by intuition. 


Bringing in Durvasa only to save an utterly dissolute hero from 

miny is very unnatural after Sakuntala’s gandharva marriage with 

de yanta, which is practically a dropscene in the plot. The discovery of 
"ing is likewise an extremely unnatural happening. 


igno 
Du$ 


ons ai ee characters, including those of the hero and the heroine, 
before me Consistency. Besides, the man being shown as falling in love 
traditions moe expresses her passion for him goes against the 

of Indian rhetorics ;and the dramaturgic rule that the character 


must a ` 1 : 
viol ee on the stage immediately after he or she is announced is also 
In the Sakuntalam. 


A 
being ee great def 


© pers 


ect in this drama is the impossibility of its scenes 


Ow. i ; 
pe n on the stage 3 e.g., a chariot running as fast as an arrow and 
Ctive of the rider. 


—VJ Vol. XIV No. 8, October 1965, pp. 32-35 
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Bharati, H.L.N. 
DASAKUMARACARITA 


The author has made a critical study of Sanskrit prose text Dasaky. 
maracarita of Dandin (c. 600 A.D.). Beginning with a brief history of prose 
in’ Sanskrit literature, the author has discussed the nature of akhyayikg 
and kathā as enumerated by various dlankarikas. The author of this 
article is of opinion that Dandin might have borrowed the romantic 
theme of kavya literature from the Brhatkathà of Gunàdhya. He hac 
pointed out varied differences of contents in each part of the book. Though 
Dandin has exposed the social disorder of his time in the Daśakumāra- 
carita, he has never attempted to offer solutions for them, because his 
aim was only to entertain the reader. A comparative study, so far 
as the style of Dandin is concerned, is made with other authors of 
Sanskrit prose like Subandhu and Bana. The author has also shown 
that Dandin, the author of the Kavyddarsa, and  Dandin, the author 
of the Dasakumaracarita, are one and the same. 


—PK Vol. XLVII No. 2, 1965, pp. 69-82 


Bhaskarbhatt 
ACARYA KUMARAJIVA 


The writer, in this short article, gives a brief life sketch of 
Kumarajiva (343-413 A.D.) who translated over 300 Sanskrit works 
into Chinese. 


—VJ Vol. XV No. 4, June 1966, pp. 10-12 


Bhattacharya, Biswanath 
THE VAJRASUCI: AN APOCRYPHAL WORK OF ASVAGHOSA 


The Vajrasici, in its Sanskrit version, has been handed down asa 
work of A$vaghosa. The corresponding Chinese version attributes the 
Sanskrit text to the Bodhisattva Fa-chan. But I-t’sing does not refer 
toit in his memoirs, nor is there a parallel Tibetan translation of this 
work in the Bstan-hgyur. 


The author quotes liberally from Sruti, Manusmrti, Mahabharata, 
Harivam$a and Purana—not from any Buddhist work like the Dhammapada. 
The argument of the Vajrasüci are found also in the Kalpadrumavada- 
namálà. The Buddhists Vajrasüci finds its close parallel in the Hinduisti¢ 
Vajrasüci-upanisad. 


The Vajrasüci has nothing in common with the authentic works 7 
A$vaghosa and so, one would not be justified in associating this wo 
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It would, again, bea conjecture to say that the Vajrasüci 


vith him. : : : 
with hi nally composed by  A$vaghosa and its later redaction was 


; ii 

was Orig po 

made by Dharamakirti. 
í 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. 1 March 1966, pp. 51-52 
Bhattacharya, Sivaprasad 
YADAVAPRAKASA AND HIS COMMENTARY ON THE CHAND- 
AHSUTRA OF PINGALA 


Yadavaprakaga is one of the earliest of the known commentators 
of Chandahsütra of Pingala. He was the teacher of the Visistadvaita 
philosopher, Ràmánuja, and is known as the author of the Vaijayanti 
and the Yatidharmasamuccaya and several other works on philosophy. 
He must have lived between the fourth quarter of the tenth century 
and the middle of the eleventh century. 


Bhaskaracarya, another commentator of Chandahsiitra, seems to 
refer to Yadavaprakasa as prdncah  vrddnáh. Yàdavaprakaéa was a 
sober, sedate and dignified writer, bent on helping the readers with a 
short, lucid and practical exposition and presented his notes in a manner 
that does not conduce to controversy. He was a more faithful commen- 
tator of Chandahsütra than any body else. 


Yadavaprakasa’s_ commentary on the strictly Vedic portion of 
Chandahsiitra covers a little less than one third of the entire work. 
Itis lucid and informative toa degree and may well be used as a safe 
companion to the study of the Vedic chandas literature. Ydadavaprakasa 
has put forward a strong brief for the dcdrya Piügala as the expositor 
of the Vedanga chandas and not as a summarizer thereof. 


appe. aPrakisa’s achievement in the section of the classic metres 

tis fee inenty in his role asa supplementer of Pingala’s text. In 

Ghee E of the classic metres, unlike Halayudha and others, he 

oM eir two-fold division, accepting the varnas mütras calling 
arnajatis and the latter mdatrajatis. 


Unlike 
Prakasa h 
Sutras by 


the mediaeval commentaries Alankara treatises, Yadava- 
3$ chosen to follow the tradition of illustrating the classical 
Verses of his own composition. 

His à Beak 
lies in Specific contribution to the practical aspect of the classic metres 


is i ivati i 
lengths fr emphasis on the derivation of several metres of different 
9m à particular metre. ` 


S work is not familiar to the rank and file of students 
Most all later writers on metres. Many of his views 
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have been absorbed and handed down, though without acknowledgement 
by later writers. The prominence given to the Vedic portion in his 
treatment has also served to scare away readers. But itis no exaggeration 
to say that chapter I of the Vrttiratna is a direct adaptation in Verse 
of the method of exposition of Yadavaprakasa. 


The advanced modern scholar has to read Bhaskaracdrya—the 
last important writer on the Pirigala-chandas and a clever and vastly 
read scholar-side by the side, not merely with Halàyudha's Mrtasaiijivani, 
but also with the bhdsya of YadavaprakaSa, to form a just estimate 
of the forces at work in the way of the evolution of Chandahsastra. 


—JASC Vol. IV Nos. 3-4, 1962, issued September 1964, pp. 179-99 


Bongard-Levin, G.M. and Tyomkin, E.N. 
FRAGMENT OF AN UNKNOWN MS. OF THE SADDHARMAPUN- 
DARIKA FROM THE N.F. PETROVSKY COLLECTION 


The writers, in this paper, have brought to light the frangment of a 
yet unidentified ms. in upright Central Asian Brahmi, written in black 
Indian ink. It is only partially preserved and is torn diagonally from the 
left to the top right angle. It was acquired by Petrovsky in Kashgar in 
1890s. 


According to the writers, the text is a part of the Saddharmapundarika 
(Chapter VJ). It contains some unknown variants important for the study 
of the Saddharmapundarika. The new variants are particularly valuable, 
because the Kashgar mss. of this work are much older than the Nepalese 
ones. 


—IIJ Vol. VIII No. 4, 1965, pp. 268-74 


Devasenapathi, V.A. 
ETHICS OF TIRUKKURAL 


In this article the author deals with the various aspects of the 
Tirukkural The author of the  Tirukkural was  Tiruvalluvar. The 
Tirukkural was a source of inspiration for several centuries. It is one? 
the greatest works of Tamilethics. The Tirukkural deals with three out 
of four ends of Life. The central theme of the Tirukkural is non-attach- 
ment and love, evolution of the personality, from a state of self-centred- 
ness and narrow attachment to a state of God-centredness and boundless 
love or compassion or benevolence. The Tirukkura] is a book of life and 
deals with ethics, politics, economics and human enjoyment. God 18 
portrayed in itin such a way as to be acceptable to all faiths. 
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The author has given extensive quotations and substantiates the 
lue and importance of the Tirukkural in this article. 
value 


—AORM Vol. XX Pts. 1-2, 1965, pp. 1-46 


pinega, Sharma, Ramgopal — i 
sIVA-KAVYA KI PRAMPARA (THE TRADITION OF S/VA-KAVYA) 


Lord Siva occupies a unique position in the realm of Indian 
culture, particularly in religion and philosophy. The tradition of Siva- 
kavya can be traced as far as the hymns to Rudra in the Rgveda. In the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana we find stories and hymns of Siva. 
Inthe Stotra literature dedicated to Siva, noteworthy compositions are 
Bana’s Candisataka, Sankaracarya’s Sivdparadha-ksamapanastotra, Bhava- 
nyastaka, Anandalahari and Sivabhujanga-stotra. Puspadanta's Sivama- 
himnastava, Anandavardhana’s Devisataka, Utpaladeva’s Stotravali and 
Jagaddharabhatta’s Stuti- Kusumdfijali are also noteworthy compositions. 


Among the independent composition dedicated to Siva, the following 
are noteworthy: Kalidása's Kumara-sambhava, Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya, 
Ratnàkara's Haravijaya, Mankhaka’s Srikanthacarita, Vidyamadhya’s 
Parvati-Rukminiya and Jayadeva’s Haracarita-cintamani. 


The tradition of Siva-küvya is also traceable in Hindi literature 
in the works of Tulasi, Senapati, Bhüsana, Matiráma, Gaurinátha Sharma, 
Udayashanker Bhatt, Anupa Sharma and others. 


—SPA Vol. XLIX Nos. 3-4, Saka 1885, pp. 199-203 
Divakara, K.G. 
KAVINDRACARYA SARASVATI AURA KAVINDRA PARAMA- 


NANDA (KAVINDRACARYA SARASVATI AND KAVINDRA 
PARAMANANDA) 


Kavindracarya Sarasvati, the poet at the court of Shàhjehàn and 


ANUS the author of Sivabharata are two different persons and are not 
entical as Tamaskar opines. 3 


cs Kavindrácárya Sarasvati was born at Nàsik or Pratisthàna (Paithana), 
avindra was born at a village called Nidhivasa. 


Kavindracar 


Wrote o ya Sarasvati wrote in Sanskrit and Hindi, while Kavindra 


nly in Sanskrit. 


Eh : : 
literary acr lophones in the works of both these poets are different. The 


1660 À. ities of Kavindrácárya Sarasvati flourished between 1622 and 
rand that of Kavindra after 1664 A.D. 
—SPA Vol. L No. 1, Saka 1885, pp. 109-15 
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Dwivedi, Revaprasad 
KALIDASABHARATI 


From the literary point of view, the works of Kalidasa are considered 
to be quite simple and easy as compared to the works of Magha, Harsa 
etc. But inspite of its simplicity, the literature of Kalidasa has attracted 
a good number of commentators. This is because of the fact that inspite 
of its simplicity, the literary merit of the works of Kalidasa has a gravity 
ofits own. To elucidate his thesis, the author quotes an instance of the 
term subhaga used by Kālidāsa to explain how skilfully the poet has 
utilised it in different ways at different places of his works. 


—MB Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 147-60 


Dwivedi, Revaprasada 
RAGHUVAMSA—V.4 


Four different readings are available for Raghuvamsa V.4 cd as 
under: 


(i) Yatastvaya jfianamasesamaptam lokena caitanyamivosnarasmeh 
(ii) Yatastvaya jidnamasesamaptam caita-nyamarkádiva jivalokah ` 
(iii) Yatastvaya jndnamasesamaptam caita-nyamugrádiva diksitena 
(iv) Jfiánam yatastvam pravivesa punyam caitanyamugrádiva yáyajükam 


Millindtha knows only the first reading. Hemādri gives all the four 
readings and accepts No. (ii) Vallabha knows reading No. (iii) only. 


Reading No (i) is not well suited to the context. Besides the simile 
also occurs at V. 35. 


Considering the context and the comments of Hemadri, reading 
No. (iii) appears to be the original reading. 


Possibly, a scribe copied the last páda of v. 35 at V. 4. Thereafter 
the word lokena was inserted with a view to bringing the upamana and 
the upameya in the same gender. 


— SPA Vol. XLIX Nos. 3-4, Saka 1885, pp. 217-7? 
Gaur, Albertine : 
A CATELOGUE OF B. ZIEGENBALG'S TAMIL LIBRARY 


The paper deals with the life and works of Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg 
(1682-1719) and his Catalogue of Tamil books. Ziegenbalg was one e. 
the first Europeans to study the Tamillanguage. He was sent to DET 
barin 1706 by the Danish king Frederick IV to convert the king's In! 
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‘acts. The importance of this ms. lies in the fact that it is far more 
subjects. ere book-list. The author gives in it his personal experiences and 
than a P. everyday incidents in Tranquebar, local legends, etc. In short, 
dM interesting glimpses of Malabari social life and popular Hinduism 
t NN must have appeared to a foreign missionary at the beginning of 


18th century. 


—BMQ Vol. XXX Nos. 3-4, Spring 1966, pp, 99-104 


Gupta, Satyapal z is £ z à 
KYA ACARYA KAUTILYA KAMASUTRA TATHA NYAYABHAS- 
YA KE RACAYITÀ HAIN? (IS KAUTILYA THE AUTHOR OF 
THE KAMASUTRA AND THE NYAYABHASYA?) 


Ancient Indian tradition believes that Kautilya was the author of the 
Arthasastra, the Nyayabhasya and the Kdmasiitra. There seems to be 
much truth in this belief, for, if we study (1) the Arthasastra with the 
Nyayabhasya, (2) the Arthasastra with the Kamasiitra and (3) the Nyayabha- 
sya with the Kamasutra, we are led to believe that these works were 
composed by the same author, The author of this paper cites a number 
of instances to prove his thesis. 


—SB Vol. I Pts. 1-2, December 1965, pp. 96-112 


Gupta, Sureshchandra 
RASA KA SVARUPA (THE NATURE OF RASA) 


Vigvanatha defined Rasa as akhanda, svaprakdSdnanda, cinmaya, 
vedyantarasparsasünya, bramhasvadasahodara, lokottara, camatkaraprana. 
The rasa experience is neither purely sensory nor purely intellectual. It is 
Something in between these two experiences. According to Indian ácáryas, 
atmasvada through bhava and kalpanà is rasa. 


— Vina Vol. XXXIX No. 4, February 1966, pp. 201-5 


lyer, S.R. 


Raj 
KOVAR Otte 


PADHIKAM 


under the E to the Periapuranam, once the Pandian king had fallen 
andian quee MC of the Jainas and become a convert to Jainism. The 
boy Tirjüana Sd minister heard about the greatness of the marvellous 
anjore district ambandar and the Saivite revival he had ushered in the 
Verthrey the x invited him to Madura. The saint sang the decade, 
"established hi ainas in debates, -reconverted the Pandian king and 


S kingdom in its pristine Saivism. The last and eleventh 
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verse states the name of the author, the occasion giving rise to the 
composition and the phala-sruti or result of reading the poem, an English 
translation of which is given in this article. 


—VK Vol. LIII No. 3, July 1966, pp. 168-70 
Iyer, S.V. 
THE MEGHASANDESA TRADITION IN KERALA 


The text of the Meghasandesa, as preserved in Kerala Manuscripts in 
the Malayalam script and in the two commentaries of Kerala authors, 
the Vidyullatà of Pürnasarasvati and the Sumanoramani of Rsiputra- 
Parame$vara, both of the l4th century A.D. is the shortest version 
of the work containing only 110 stanzas. 


This text-tradition of Kerala agrees closely with that of Kashmir 
as preserved in the commentaries of Vallabhadeva and Sthiradeva. 
The verse, gatyutkampad alakapatitiah, however, is not in the Kerala text, 
but is in the Kashmir text. 


The Kashmirian commentators do not make the division of the text 
as pürvabhága and uttarabhaga, while the Kerala commentators divide the 
text as the prathamasvasa and the dvitiyasvasa. 


The Kerala text is free from conflation, but that does not make all its 
readings authentic. 


The author, then, discusses some of the significant variant 
readings of the Kerala tradition and examines their merits particularly 
in relation to the readings of Mallinatha. There is an interesting tradition 
in Kerala that the hero of the Meghasandeía is Kālidāsa himself. The 
Meghasandesa has inspired the production of several work of a similar 
nature in Kerala. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 61-68 


Jain, Namchand Dhannusa 
SAHITYA MEN ANTARIKSA PARSVANATHA SRIPURA (ANTA- 
RIKSA PARSVANATHA SRIPURA IN LITERATURE) 


The author has enumerated a number of Jaina literary works which 
refer to the foundation of the city of Sripura and the installation g 
the image of Pārśvanātha there. 


-68 
Ane. Vol. XVIII No. 6, February 1966, pp: 265-5 
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Jaina, Raja Ram s 
RAIDHUKRTA SAVAYACARIU AMATTAKAUMUI HI HAI 


SAVAYACARIU OF RAIDHU AND SAMATTAKAUMUI ARE 
IDENTICAL) 


An extensive study of Raidhu shows that he has given several names 
to the same heroes, Bhattarakas, and works. He has even called himself by 
several names, Raidhu, Raidhara and Simhasena. Exactly in the same 
way, he has mentioned several names of Savaya Cariu : Kaumudi Katha 
Prabandha, Kaumudi Prabandha, Kaumudi Katha and Sávaya Cariu. 


The subject matter and the plot of these two treatises are also 
the same. In considering KuSaraja to be the sponsor of Savaya Cariu also, 
the author does not agree with Ndahaté, who considers this work to 
be different from Samattakaumui. Internal evidence clearly shows that 
KuSaraja was not the sponsor, but the donor of this treatise. The 
true sponsor was Tekkani Sahai who introduced Raidhu to Kuéaràja. 
From the author's other works also, it is clear that he made a distinction 
between the sponsor and the donor, and that according to the prevalent 
tradition, while one person sponsored a work, another donated for it. 


—Ane. Vol. XVII No. 6, February 1965, pp. 250-52 


Jha, Visnukisora 
BHAGAVANA PUSTAKALAYA, BHAGALPUR MEN HASTA- 


LIKHITA PANDULIPIYAN (MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BHAGAVANA 
PUSTAKALAYA BHAGALPUR) 


Bhagalpur (Bihar) was known as a seat of culture and learning 
n ancient India. The famous Vikramaéilà University flourished here. Its 
library was destroyed in 1230 A.D. by Bakhtiyar Khilji. Early poets 
ke Sabarapa in Hindi language were associated with the Vikramaśilā 
Wn About two hundred compositions of Bhats are collected 
dna Pustakalaya, which was founded in 1913 A.D. These 
We Include the compositions of distinguished poets like Syamasundara 
še contribution to Hindi literature is valuable. 


in an 


—SPA Vol. L No. 1, Saka 1885, pp. 105-9 
Joshi, G.N. 
ORT 
RY IN INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC 


The ; 
Rgveda SECUS examples of words set to music are the hymns of the 
` Of Jar amaveda, Water references to treatises on music speak 


musi ; : : , : 
eh Sic Which was in vogue in the first and second centuries. 
Possible to sa 


ONE S ADAC (ik mele AS a dt, Ppears that all 
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the 22 Srutis were prominent in the Jāti music. The period from 
400 to 1000 A.D. shows that music had madeconsiderable progress anq that 
the Játis were subsequently consolidated into six basic melodies, It 
was during this period that the southern and northern schools of music 
developed. Later, Sanskrit was displaced by Brajabhasa, the Prakrit 
language of the north, and the Prakrit prabandhas set to music in 
particular style came to be known as Dhrupadas which style later flourished 
under the Mughals. 


In the days of luxury and romance under the Mughals Khyal 
was introduced for a female to sing. In the earlier times females were 
allowed only to dance and not sing. It, therefore, took considerable time 
to permit females to sing in the Durbar. But since the Dhrupad singers 
claimed superiority over the Khyāl singers, the two new styles-Tardnd and 
Thumri-came into vogue. The writer, while explaining these different 
styles, also gives illustrations of various ragas in these styles to show their 
poetic content. s 


—JNNA Vol. VIII No. 4, October 1963, pp. 13-25 


Kaul, Omkar : 
KASMIR KĪ ADI-KAVAYITRI LALLESVARI (LALLESVARI, THE 
FIRST POETESS OF KASHMIR) 


Lallesvari was born in 1335 A.D. She acquired so much jñāna 
that, renouncing the world, she devoted herself to bhakti and penance, but 
maintained contact with well-known Pandits, sufis, and Muslim preachers 
of her time in Kashmir. She made no distinction between Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 


Lallesvari is the first Kashmiri poetess ; and nearly all her bakhas are 
on the tip of tongue of the Kashmiris, and they are always sung at 
the beginning in music parties. ; 


Lallesvari did not believe in external paraphernalia of religion 
or in idol-worship. Instead, she advised the priest in a temple to practise 
hatha-yoga. 


—Trip. Vol. XI No. 1, October 1965, pp. 89-9 
Krishna, Kapatarala 
PURUSARTHA PRABODHA 


The author introduces a newly discovered manuscript called Puru- 


sartha Prabodha written by Brahmānanda Bharati. The pane 
script, 


Jegibly- 


(10" x 5") contains 363 folios, 12 lines in each folio in Devanagari 
each line consisting of 36 letters. The language is Sanskrit, written 
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The work is divided into three chapters : 
1. 4 adhyayas : (a) Vedotkarsa, (b) Paramadvaita, (c) Sivotkarsa 
and (d) ivasádhàrana Mürtyotkarsa. 


I. 6 adhydyas : (a) Sivanamotkarsa, (b) Ksetrotkarsa, (c) Visnvar- 


canavidhi, (d) Sivapüjáprakaravidhi, (e) Sivapüjàvidhàna and (f) Prasada- 
mahatmya. 


IU. 6 adhyayas : (a) Gunirudrotkarsopadesa, (b) Bhasmadhàrana- 
vaibhava, (c) Bhasmadharanamahatmya, (d) Bhasmadharanavidhana, 
(e) Rudráksadháranavidhi and (f) Sarvamargapramanya. 


The work deals with pure Vedic Saivism (Suddha Vaidika Saiva). 
The author of the work classifies traditional Vedic Saivism as follows : 
|. Suddhavaidikasaiva. 2. Tantrikavaidika, 3. Suddhatantrika and 
4. Vaidika tantrika. 


The present author discusses at length the contents of the manus- 
cript as well as its authorship and its date. 


—PK Vol. XLVII No. 1, 1965, pp. 107-15 


Mahantadevaru, K.S. 
HASTAPRATIGALA SAMRAKSANE MATTU MELME (PROTEC- 
TION AND PRESERVATION OF MANUSCRIPTS) 


Long before the script was invented, dissemination of knowledge was 
done orally. Ancient Indian thought was thus transmitted to younger 
generation by oral tradition. When writing was discovered, scholars 
thought it best to record their wisdom and thus manuscripts appeared. 
The writing material mainly consisted of birch bark and palm leaves. 
There were Specifications also about the quality of leaves that had to be 
used for writing. Today, a huge number of ancient mss. are found every- 
Where in India. The author of this article emphasises the necessity to 
We these mss. from various dangers like negligence, fire, worms, etc. 
$5 oral used for the protection of mss. should not cover the script 
Ace the mss. could be read without any hindrance. It should be 
aay poe be able to prevent worms from destorying them. Paper with 

ance and folding endurance should be used in binding the mss. 


The author classifies the enemies of the mss. into three categories : 
l. ; PIU 2 
Moisture Avoidable enemies like fire, water, extreme heat of the sun, oil, 
and worms; 2. unavoidable enemies like earth-quakes, wars, etc., 


* avoj 5 : ; : 
Voldable as well as unavoidable enemies like man himself. He 
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has found out that mss. written in black ink are mostly damaged, Whereas 
those written in yellow or any other ink could sustain some dangers. Tie 
ultra-violet rays of the sun change the colour of the mss. leaf and due to 
dryness the leaf may break up. Hence they should be preserved from 
extreme heat of the sun, preferably in air-conditioned chambers. Micro- 
scopic germs are also found in abundance among leaves of the mss. These 
can be eradicated by using Thymolpara-dichloro-benzine, Carbon-tetra 
- chloride and Ethelene oxide. A more suitable medium for protection of 
the mss. is suggested by the author, i.e., by employing fumigation chamber, 
where the germs may be totally destroyed without causing any danger to 
the mss. It is also advisable to keep naphthelene bricks in between books, 


The author also suggests several devices for keeping the mss, clean 
from external elements by employing the following procedures : 


l. De-acidification, 2. tissue paper, 3. transparent silk cloth, 4. solvent 
or hand lamination, etc. 


—PK Vol. XLVII No. 2, 1965, pp. 13-22 


Misra, Arcana 
KALIDASA KA RASA MADHURYA (CHARM OF EMOTIONAL 
EXPRESSION IN KALIDASA) 


The art of Kalidasa consists in a beautiful expression of emotion. 
Kalidasa, in his works, has given greater prominence to tender emotions 
than to serious ones. This is why Kalidasa is regarded as a poet 
of love, not only of the Samyoga, but also of the Viyoga aspect of love. 
From this point of view, the Meghadüta can be said to surpass all other 
works of Kalidasa. The pathetic sentiment expressed in this poem 
penetrates the reader's soul and shakes his mind. The grief of separation 
felt by Aja and Rati is described by the poet in an equally touching manner. 
But, inspite of being the pangs of grief, these feelings are saturated with 
the emotion of love and do not affect the reader so much. On the other 
Side, the delineation of Ràma's Viyoga isin itself so effective that it 
becomes an integral part of the reader’s state of mind. The expression of 
grief, felt by Rati, on Cupid being burnt by Siva, shows the tenderness and 
| affectionateness of the poet's heart. Exquisite love and pathos, pictured 
| in the Sakuntalam, forcibly attract the audience. 


— Trip. Vol. XI No. 4 January 1966, pp. 113-16 


damni rase ÉL 


Mukhopadhyaya, B.S. 
THE SISUPALAVADHAM AND ITS SOURCES 


The simple story of the pauranika origin was supplied by the poet 
in the Sisupalavadham with flesh and blood in the form of lively descrip- 
tions, splendid and soaring imagination, melodious rhythm, grand an 
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«cus figures of speech, marvellous vocabulary, and so on. Further, 
or has mentioned the contents of each canto of this kdvya in 
Meals and has traced their sources. 
e 
— Bha. Vol. IX Pt. 1, 1965-66, pp. 58-62 
Nagendra 


ESSENTIAL UNITY OF LITERATURE 


India is a country of many languages and each language has its own 
literature. All these literatures have their own unmistakable distinctive 
merits. However, the distinction is not of the essence. It is not 
difficult to discover the essential unity of Indian literature in the variety of 
languages and media of expression. In a way, this fundamental unity is 
in no way less impressive than its enormous variety and vastness. 


Of the Indian languages, except Tamil in the South and Urdu in the 
North, almost all the modern Indian languages emerged more or less 
within the same period of Indian history from 9th century to 14th century. 
Only two languages are exceptions—Tamil which is as old as Sanskrit and 
Urdu for which the earliest limits can be the [Sth century. Besides their 
origins, the stages of evolution of our languages also have a striking 
similarity and their literary histories can be divided into four epochs which 
run, more or less parallel, in each literature. The reason for this parallel 
development is quite obvious, viz., the political, social and cultural history 
of the nation and, therefore, all these languages flourished against a 
common background. 


The similarity in the literatures of modern India is due to their 
Contact with the Western world, the growth of national consciousness, 
Impact of the Marxian ideology and experiments to find new forms. This 
resulted not only in common themes, but also in the similarity of forms . 
and style. It is, therefore, not difficult to believe that Indian literature is 
one, though written in many languages. 


—JNAA Vol. VIII No. 4, October 1963, pp. 26-31 
Nagendra 
ASTER ens 5 
4 KA STHANA (THE PLACE OF RASA) 


bir: UT the different conceptions of rasa as formulated by 
and ap, ^ din and other rhetoricians, Lollata, Samkuka, Bhattanayaka 
enjoying nor itis clear that enjoying rasa (rasasvadana) means 
Or shown aoe S own self the feelings that are expressed in a composition 
has hi n the stage. This is possible only when the poet or the actor 


ims ` : 
el experienced the rasa. Rasa is not communicated from one to 
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another; itis suggested. As such, the experience of the poet and of the 
reader are similar, but not same. 


—SPA Vol. L No. 1, Saka 1885, pp. 3.15 


Nahata, Agaracanda 
BHATTARAKA VISVABHUSANA KĪ KATIPAYA  AJNAT, 
RACANAEN (SOME UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF BHATTARAKA 
VISVABHUSANA) 


Bhattaraka Visvabhisana belongs to the 17th century. He was the 
pupil of Visalakirti. He wrote Labdhi Vidhana Rasa, Solaha Karana Rasa, 
Akasa Paficami Rasa, Maun lyárasa Rasa, Holi Copai and many other 
poems. 


—Ane. Vol. XVIII No. 4, October 1965, pp. 158-59 


Nahata, Agarcanda $ 

PRAKRIT-BHASA KĀ  EKAMATRA ALAMKARASASTRA— 
ALAMKARADARPANA (ALAMKARADARPANA-THE ONLY WORK 
ON ALAMKARASASTRA IN PRAKRIT LANGUAGE) 


The Alamkáradarpana is the earliest available work in Prakrit on 
poetics. A manuscript of this work copied in V.S. 1161 is available in the 
Bhandara at Jesalmere. The work comprises 134 Gāthās. It is an 
important work in Prakrit language. 


—SAR Vol. CXVI Pt. 1 No. 3, March 1965, pp. 228-29 


Nahata, Agarachand 
SANSKRIT KI SAPTASATI SAPTAKA (THE SAPTASATI SAPTAKA 
OF SANSKRIT) 


Gathasaptasati of Hala is the earliest saptaka literature of ancient 
India. This work was a source of inspiration to a number of other works 
of similar nature composed in the 12th century A.D. and later. 
Arya-saptaati of Govardhana, Gopinátha-saptasati of Gopinatha Misra, 
a similar work by Madhava Bhatta, Arya-saptasati with the commentary 
of Parvatiya Sri Vi$vesvara Pandita, Giradhara-saptasati of Sri Giradhara 
Sharma, Gatha-Saptasati and Sundari-saptasati of Saivala Kavisvara are 
some of the saptasatis composed on the lines of Gathd-saptasati. Dev- 
SaptaSati, Sürya-saptasati and somc slokas of Gitd also come under this 
category, but their style is not similar to that of the Sapta-Satis. 


—Sap. Vol XIII No. 2, February 1966, pP- 173 
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Bhanwarlal T 5 : j 
E ANJ BHANDĀRA KĀ  RAJATAKSARI KALPASŪTRA 


WAE KALPAŚŪTRA OF AZIMGANJ COLLECTION WRITTEN 
N SILVER LETTERS) 


A copy of the Kalpasūtra, written in silver letters has been recently 
discovered in the Azimganj collection. The manuscript is in a dilapidated 
and damaged condition and some of its leaves are missing. The Sanskrit 
Kälakācāryakathā, given at the end, is incomplete. The text is written in 
two columns and unique pictures of birds, flowers and leaves adorn the 
borders on all the four sides. Thirty-two illustrations have survived the 
ravages of time. In the absence of a descriptive introduction, it is 
difficult to say when and by whom the manuscript was prepared. In all 
probability, it appears to have been written in the 15th century. 


— Ane. Vol. XVII No. 4, October 1964, pp. 178-79 


Pant, C.S. ; 
LOCANA’S RAGATARANGINI 


Manomohan Ghosh, in his introduction to his translation of the 
Natyasastra Vol. II, maintains that Locana Kavi was a court poet of 
Vallàlasena, the Sena ruler of Bengal, that he was earlier than Jayadeva, 
the author of the Gitagovinda, and that songs of Vidyapati in the 
Ragatarangini are later interpolations. According to the author, these 
statements of Ghosh are unfounded. According to him : 


(1) Locana was acourt poetand musician of the rulers of Mithila 
—Mahinatha and his brother Narapati— particularly attached to the latter. 
and his date of writing falls approximately between 1670 and 1705 A.D. 


^ (2) He was a contemporary of Bhavabhatta (1674-1709 or 1669-1698 
D), who, while he has quoted from Hrdayanarayanadeva (1667), has 
Not quoted from Locana. 


(3) Four chapters of the Ragatarangini deal with rdga-ragini systems, 
he local and regional traditions of Mithilà including some songs 
as ae the author of the Gitagovinda, and of Vidyapati and a host of 
are no : eR thirtynine poets who have composed songs in Mithila. These 
Wor nterpolations, but part and parcel of the original scheme of the 
and its very life-blood. 

ities 2o A : ihe fifth chapter deals with the system of twelve melas or sans- 
equal to eir Janya ragas, based on the medieval North Indian Sudhha scale, 

modern Hindusthani Kafi Thata or the South Indian Kharahara- 


melas based mainly on seven uddha and five vikrti notes. These 
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and the sankirna ragas are of wider interest and usage as distinguish 
from the local or regional varieties in the first four tarangas. Es 

(5) These twelve melas—or rather only eleven melás—because of 
the twelfth Dipaka, supposed to have been lost by both Locana and 
Hrdayanarayanadeva have about seventyeight janya rdgas attached to them 
in total. 


—JMA Vol. XXXVI Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 67-75 


Raeside, I.M.P. See > 
THE PANDURANGA-MAHATMYA OF SRIDHARA 


The Panduranga-mahatmya is a work of about 750 ovi verses, divided 
into 10 adhyayas and celebrating the virtues of Pandharpur. Its date is 
uncertain, but Sridhara died in 1729 and his main works were written 
between 1702 and 1718. Sridhara lived and died in Pandharpur. On the 
question of the origin and etymology of the god Vithobd and the holy man 
Pundalik, he is no help: and on the Varkari movement, he is absolutely 
silent. Sridhara's poem is an annotated list of all the holy places, giving 
the stories associated with them and an account of the merits to be 
acquired by visiting them. 


The present article summarizes the main contents of the poem and 
gives the full text ofall the passages that are ostensibly topographical. 
Sridhara claims to have based his poem on the Padma-puràna, though there 
are no direct references to this text in it. The Panduranga-máhátmya is a 
mixture of exhortation, description and Pauranika stories. It cannot be 
said how much Sridhara has taken from current local legends. 
The physical aspect of Pandharpur has changed almost unrecognizably 
during the last 250 years. The Varkari sect was entirely ignored by this 
devout propagandist at the beginning of the 18th century. Namadeva, 
Ekanatha, Tukarama and Jñānadeva were largely ignored, if not despised, 
by the intelligentsia right up to the 19th century. They do not represent 
the main stream of Marathi literature. 


—BSOAS Vol. XXVIII Pt. I, 1965, pp. 81-100 


Raghavan, V. 
A NEW SANSKRIT ANTHOLOGY 


It was in Kashmir that Vallabhadeva started sometime before the 
12th century A.D. the work of writing Kosas or anthologies, with his 
Subhásitàvali. This text having been much tampered with, the earliest 
firmly dated anthology had been taken for long as the Saduktikarnamr In 
of Sridharadasa. But Kosambi and Gokhale gave us in 1957 an edition 
of anew anthology, the Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara, discovered 18 
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which took back the history of anthologies about a century. 

:iyakara wrote under the Palas of Bengal. He has given us the names 
yaa d number of new poets and beautiful examples of poetry, particu- 
of a ose relating to the poor and rustic folk and the rural scenes and has 
gon under 50 subject-headings, 1738 verses selected from over 200 
gee D.H.H. Ingalls has produced an English version of this anthology. 

e Introduction the translator has introduced the student to Sanskrit 
Ms the theories of rasa and dhvani, and the intricacies of the 
E and the two-fold s/esa. 


Nepal, 


—IR Vol. LXV No. 1-2, January-February 1966, pp. 19-21 
Raghayan, V. 2 E 
THE NAME PANCARATRA : WITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
SANATKUMARA-SAMHITA IN MANUSCRIPT 


The Naradiya takes the word rdatra in the name Páficarátra as know- 
ledge, and Schrader accepts it. The mention here of five dialogues is 
tell-tale. Another tell-tale reference to the five expositions in five rátras to 
five persons is in the Vihagendra Samhita. A third tell-tale reference to five 
expositions to five persons during five days and nights in the /svara Samhita. 


One of the texts of the Paficarátra school is the Sanatkumara-samhita. 
From theavailable manuscripts of this text, we get the names of four of the 
rátras : Siva-, Brahmá-, Indra- and Rsi-. The last says, in connection with 
the mudrás used in worship, that these are to be seen in the Brhaspati-ratra. 


The rdtras are sections of the Sanatkumara-samhita. The Siva-ratra 
deals with tithiyadgas, mantras, parivára-devatás, etc., and Indra-rátra with 
the Bimbapurana, mantroddhára, yágas for different varnas, etc. The 
Brahma-rátra is an important section as seen from its being cited often in 
the other rdtras. Among other topics, Rsi-rdtra deals with sadanga-yoga, 
balidána, [sis and chandas of mantras. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 73-79 


Rajagopalan, LS. 
IVA GITI OF RAMAPANIVADA 


oes author has recently acquired a manuscript of the Siva Giti of 
~ 4Panivàda from Shri Raman Nambiar, a descendant of the author 


Imse i i iti 
mm lf and has got its musical compositions set to notation. The details 
© Work are as follows :— 


T 
ji author of the work is Ràmapanivàáda, a scholar of 18th century 


Kal Bina to Nambiar community of professional drummers and of 
u family of Killikurissimangalam village in the Palghat district, 
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There is a controversy amongst scholars about the identity of the author 
Ramapanivàda wrote several kavyas like the Raghaviya and the Visnuvilasa, 
several dramas like the Sitd-Raghava, several stotras and severa] musical 
works like the Talaprastaras, the Vrtta Vartika, the Gita Ramman, ete. 
He belonged to a period prior to that of Tyagaraja. Apart from Kathakali 
compositions which are in existence during his time, there do not seem to 
be existing any other classical musical composition at that time and this 
gives it a special value. 


The Siva Giti is a musical composition modelled on the famous 
Astapadi Gita Govinda of Jayadeva. There is one (sometimes two) sloka 
followed by a musical composition of five stanzas. Since all the songs 
have five caranas, the work is called pancapadi. This, however, is not the 
name given to it by the author. Unlike the Gita-Govinda, however, no 
story is developed in it. The verses and songs are in praise of the Bhaga- 
vati of Mukkola temple. 


The first mention of the Siva Giti seems to be in the Malayalam work 
Kerala Sahitya Caritram of Mahakavi Ullur Paramesvara Iyer. Vadakkum- 
koor Rajaraja Varma Raja has dealt with it, in detail, in his book Keraliya 
Samskrta Sahitya Caritram. 


The Siva Giti consists. of six cantos, each canto having six songs. 
There are eight or ten s/okas in each canto. The Slokas are in different 
metres. Most of the slokas also have some musical value and can be 
recited in a raga or as rāgamālā. The first two cantos are styled 
Angavarnana Prakarana by the author himself and they give head-to-foot 
description of the Devi in various songs. The 3rd canto, called Sankirna 
Varnana, is the miscellaneous description of the Devi’s personality, smile, 
glances, grace, etc. The unnamed 4th, 5th and 6th cantos deal with the 
prowess, heroic exploits and the fight of the Devi with demons. 


Out of the 36 paficapadis, the tala of one is damaged in the manu- 
script and hence is not known: The remaining are Ekatala 6; Paficakárikà 
9; Champa 8; Dhruva 3; Atantha 8 and Kundanachi 1. 


One peculiarity of this work is that the 36 pafcapadis are composed 
in different ragas, but in 8 pafícapadis, there is a choice of the ragas and 
there is a repetition of ragas only in these. The various ragas used in the 
work are given canto-wise in the article. 


The following rdgas, used in the Siva Gitieseem to be peu 
to Kerala: Kedarapandu, Kanakurinhi, Padi, Kandaram, Indisa ? 
Samantamalhari. 


p. 76-81 


—JMA Vol. XXXVI Pts. 1-4, 1965, P 
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AK. Kunjunni E 
INI'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS LAKSANA 


Raja; 
pAN 

The role of laksana is not discussed at all in the Astadhyayi, even 
though it is obvious that Panini was not unaware of the existence of faded 
metaphors and transferred uses in Sanskrit. He wanted to justify the 
nominative ending in transferred uses, like that of the container for the 
contained, by specially referring to it in Sütra IT. 3.46. Jinendrabuddhi 
explains that the transferred use of the container for the contained, 
sanctioned in this sūtra, is to be taken as a sort of upalaksand and 
Purusottamadeva points out that Parimdna in this sütra refers to the 
transferred use. Narayanabhatta further elucidates this point. 


Panini, thus, did not accept Jaksand as a separate function of words; 
for otherwise he would not have included parimána in this sūtra to justify 
transferred uses. Even in the case of faded metaphors, the Pàniniya tradi- 
tion is not to treat them as metaphors, but to consider them as due 
to the elision of some word assumed to have existed along with 
them. 


It seems that, strictly speaking, Panini did not recognize Jaksand as 
a distinct function in language; even though later grammarians had to 
accommodate it, since it had become almost universally accepted, being 
staunchly upheld by the Mimàmsakas and the Naiyayikas. 


—Br. V Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 177-87 


Rao, S. Ganapathi 
RAJAGOPALA VILASA OF SHYAMA KAVI 


: Sri Rajagopála Vilasa (also Gopála Vilasa) is a Marathi poem of 
ese II and V are found. They seem to be parts of an epic. The 
S n describes Balaràma's victory over Citrasenasura and the second 
Krsna ee with. Monorama’s realization of her yearning to meet Sri 
Mannar Pee karanya mentioned therein seems to be the present 
GE es There is a Telugu poem entitled Rajagopdla Vilasamu by 
ullàsa, the ala Kavi which is anterior to the Marathi poem. In the 2nd 
ment. i p ccominent sentiment is heroism and in the 5th erotic senti- 
Shyama $ anguage of this work is Marathi, interspersed with Sanskrit. 
Contempo VI, the author of this work, is believed to have been the 

Porary of King Shahji of Tanjore (1864-1710 A.D.). 


Th : 
* Preface is followed by the original text. 
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Rao, T.S: Bhima 
SRI CIDRATNAMALA 


This is a short poem in Marathi by Sri Narayana. It deals With 
Advaita philosophy. Rdjayoga is praised herein. There are 1] Verses, 
They seem to be an elucidation of the first sütra of Patafijali’s Yoga, 


The Marathi text is given. 


—JTSL Vol. XIX No. 3 1966, pp. 9-10 


Roy, Siddheshwari Narayana 
MRCCHAKATIKA—A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 


The Mrcchakatika of Südraka is of considerable importance as a 
sociological study. The dramatist has undoubtedly accepted the beliefs, 
expressed in smrtis, which greatly influenced the society in those days, 
Nevertheless, here and there, he has adopted a different point of view 
which has no relation with the principles laid down in smrtis. The 
Brahmana, Carudatta, takes up the profession of a Vai$ya and accepts the 
prostitute, whom he loved, as a wife, while the devoted, chaste and virtuous 
wife, whom he had married, is alive. l 


Caste system was firmly established at the time when the Mrcchaka- 
fika was written. The Sati custom also prevailed and certain passages 
in the drama revealed the low status of women in society. Women were 
generally uneducated. But there was an appreciable difference in the ways 
of life of housewives and public women. 


Good clothes and ornaments were considered to be a part of good 
manners jn the cultured society and manufacture of ornaments was à fine 
art. Beauty aids like pastes and collyrium were in vogue. 


There were vegetarians as well as non-vegetarians in society. From 
the passages relating to education it appears that great importance was 
attached to Vaidika education. Different arts and crafts were also 
taught. 

Gambling and music were among the means of entertainment in those 
days. Kamadevayatanas were also provided for public entertainment. Blind 
„faith and superstition were current, but there were no astrologers. People 
firmly believed in life after death and, therefore, desisted from commi 
sins. Cities and houses were planned according to the needs of the peop’ 
and principles of architecture. 

—HT Vol. XXV Nos. 1-4, January-December 1964, pP: 270-84 
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issa Appa 
nu KNOWN TREASURE 


Adhyatma Ramayana Kirtanams, composed by Munipalle Subramanya 
-in the 18th century, are a treasure in Bhaktigitam. The details of the 
T of Rama and Sita, given in the Adhyatma Ramayana are depicted in 
T dred and four Kirtanas. Each composition consists of pallavi, 
ET Bion and seven or eight long c/iaranas. The language, Telugu, is full 
te Sabdélankaras and rhymes which make the recitation musical 
E exhilerating. Nearly sixty rāgas in use in the 18th century are used in 
the compositions which are dedicated to Sesachalapati. These Kirtanas 
are not much known in the South and the musicians too are more or less 
ignorant about them. Perhaps very few are now left, even in the coastal 
Andhra, which can sing at least a few of them. Two years back they were 
printed in notation by the Andhra Gana Parisat of Rajamundry. 


—1MJ No. 2, October-November 1964, pp. 21-22 


Sarasvathi, D.C. 
GAURANA AND HIS SANSKRIT WORKS 


Padarthadipika and Laksanadipika are the two important unpublished 
works of Gaurana, a well-known Telugu Dvipada writer. He was the 
nephew of one Potaràja, a minister in the court of Singayamadhava of 
Recarla Dynasty who ruled Telangana from the Racakonda and Devara- 
konda during 14th-15th centuries. The Umamahesvaram inscription confirms 
his reports. Hence his time was c. 1390-1430. His parents were Pocamba 
and Ayyalarya. Gaurana worshipped Lord Siva. He was a master of 
literary criticism. He had many titles. His work Laksanadipika was written 
IN chandas, In Padarthadipika, we find invocation to Rima and the 
Goddess of Learning, and information about the author, his works, impor- . 
me of dosahana, distinction between alpaprána and mahdprana, snigdha and 
ick eo deities and their importance, colours of grahas, etc., Kavilaksana, 
tstvely ea etc., poetry and its definition, etc., kavya, etc., which are exha- 
a NE in the first prakasa, Similarly, in the second, instructions are 
compositions ^ e poetry, in the third, descriptions of minor metrical 
E 7 are given. There are 12 such prakdasas of varying sizes. 
` Apika contains five paricchedas and describes laksana details. 


A ` 5 : 4 
and EE DE to the author, the manuscripts available are currupt 
ed works under Wrong sources. However, they throw light on unpubli- 
and GODS as Prabandhadipika, Camatkdaracandrika, Kavikanthapása 


comple candrodaya. Gaurana’s works do not contain repetitions but 
ment each other, 
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Schingloff, Dieter = 
ARTHASASTRA STUDIEN (ARTHASASTRA-STUDIES) 


Comparing the Arthasdstra-quotations of Manu’s commentator 
Medhatithi, with the corresponding passages in the Kautiliya Arthasastra. 
the author points out that Kautilya was not the source of Medhatithi or 
of his predecessor Bharucin. Rather these authors quoted from, and utiliseq 
other Arthaśāstra manuals, on which the Kautiliya itself drew, Thus 
we find that the author of the Kautiliya himself has incorporated those 
passages in his compendium. 


—WZKSO VolIX, 1965, pp. 1-38 


Sharma, Ramanihala E 
YASASTILAKA MEN KAVYA-NIRNAYA (THOUGHTS ABOUT 
KAVYA IN YASASTILAKA) 


Somadevasiri in his Yasastilaka-Campii has expressed view on kavya. 
I. 25, 34 points out that he alone deserves the name of a poet who 
expresses old things in a novel way. A kàvyacorah (plagarist) is a sinner 
(1.13). At 1.21 it is said that poetry of a manda-kavi (dull poet) is not 
appealing. Poetry is for the diversion (vinodáya) of the wicked, for good 
ideas for the wise and for breaking the silence for the ordinary people, 
(T.22). Through poetry, a poet gets fame (1.40). One who knows at least 
the good qualities of a kavya can enjoy poetry. 


—SP Vol, L No. 1, Saka 1885, pp. 38-45 


Shastri, Devendra Kumar 


APABHRAMSA KA EKA PRAMUKHA KATHA KAVYA (AN 
APABHRAMSA NARRATIVE POEM OF OUTSTANDING MERIT) 


The Bhavisayatta Kaha is the principal and published Apabhramsa 
narrative poem. It is also known as Srutapaficamikathà. The text 
was first of all published by Hermann Jacobi in Germany in 1918. In 
India it was first published by C.D. Dalal and P.D. Gune in 1923. The 
poet Dhanapala was a Digambara Jaina, who, according to Jacobi, lived 
in the 10th century, but Muni Jinavijayaji places him in the 8th century. 
The hitherto oldest copy of the manuscript, discovered by the author, 
however, proves that this poem was composed in the 14th century. 


te 
The poet was a resident of Zafarābād near Jaunpur. He NIS 
the poem for a righteous rich man of Delhi—Vadhu. 


by 
The story was not new for Dhanapala. Only the battle en 
Bhavisyadatta against the king of Sindhu is the creation of the po* 
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nation. The principal events of the story are: (1) Seth Dhanavai 
men his wife and marrying Sarüpà, who gave birth to Bandhudatta. 
diee aan datta's voyage to Kaficanadvipa with his half-brother and 500 
(2) Bha (3) His winning the pleasure of a demon in the desolate Tilaka- 
e iere he was stranded by Bandhudatta's treachery, and marrying the 
Deos daughter. (4) His taking the Pañcāla king, Citranga, captive 
after a battle, marrying his daughter, and taking sannydsa in the end after 
enjoying a long and happy married life, 


Thrilling and thought-provoking episodes are interwoven in these 
storiesin such a manner that they appear to represent the picturesque 
aspect of life as it is actually lived, Some morals of the story are shown 
in this Apabhramsa poem in the perspective of religion and literature. 


An in other Apabhramsa poems, in this poem also is depicted a con- 
flict of motives alongwith a narrration of successive events. But it cannot 
be considered a classical poem, because at places, the plot lacks continuity 
and the ideal is not very high. The plot is, however, replete with compact- 
ness and show action right from the beginning up to the end. Psychological 
basis of character delineation is a special feature of the poem. Besides, 
dramatic events have also found a place in the plot, and dramatic scenes 
are presented again and again. In fact, the greatness of this poem lies 
in a realistic presentation of the peoples' ways of life, in following all the 
traditional trends in writing poems, and in making the very narration of 
events, as they happen, a source of inspiration. 


Like other Apabhrarisa poems, this poem also consists of Kadavaka- 
bandhas and is written in the Paddhadiyà style. With the exception of pürva- 
Tàga, all the varieties of vi yogasrngára are in evidence and raudra, hasya, vat- 
salya and bhayanaka rasas are beautifully represented at appropriate places. 


T In the Bhavisyadatta Katha there are several touching and sentimen- 

mones Which reveal the author's poetic genius. Though Dhanapala’s 

s d is literary, colloquial expressions are freely used by him. This, 

the um IS no justification for holding that the language of the poem is 

Rage Pa Spoken language of the time. Without being the ideal lan- 
: TEAS certainly a highly developed Apabhramsa. 


Both forms of the metre—Varnika and Matrika—are used in this poem. 


—Ane. Vol XVII No. 6, February 1965, pp. 263-74, 75 


Shastri 
APA 1, Devenodrakumara 


RAgo COM SA KI DO LAGHU RASO-RACANAEN (TWO SMALL 
-— POSITIONS IN APABHRAMSA) 
mudacandra ne Wegmizdtbas Rdsdng Collection, Haridwar 
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Kumudacandra belonged to Kasthasangha. He was born jn th 
Mathuranvaya puskara gana. He lived before the 15th century ang ae 
bably between 1250 A.D. and 1350 A.D. 


(2) Caiti Rasa 
This is composed by B. Udi. Nothing is known about the author, 


The texts of both these works are given in the article. 


—SPA Vol. XLIX Nos. 3-4, Saka 1885, pp. 209-17 


Shastri, Devendra Kumar — e 
APABHRAMSA—KATHAKAVYA (THE KATHAKAVYA IN Apa. 


BHRAMSA LITERATURE) 


The Apabhramsa literature consists of Purana, carita and kathakavya, 
Whereas the Puranas deal with the supernatural life of man and the caritas 
the ideal characters, the kathakavyas deal with the life of masses in 
general. The tradition of composing kathakdvyas is very old in the 
history of Indian literature. They are the records of traditional folk-lores 
prevalent amongst the masses since times immemorial. 


—SB Vol. I Pts. 1-2, December, 1965, pp. 89-95 


Singh, Nagesvara : 
THE SPRING SEASON DEAR TO SANSKRIT POETS 


The sweet and enjoyable spring season, loved by the Sanskrit poets 
has been, for centuries, giving charm and elegance to our literature. The 
influence of this season is felt not only by men and women, but also by 
birds and beasts. Great poets like Kalidasa, Vigvanatha, Magha, Ràja- 
Sekhara and Jayadeva have sung the praises of the spring season. 


— Sar. Vol. LXVII Pt. I No. 1, January 1966, pp. 64-65 


Skelton, Robert B. 
SANSKRIT ATTAH 


The form affa occurs in Valmiki's Ramayana, V, 24; 35, do. Wh 
18, 39. The form attaka occurs in the Háràvali (ed. Calcutta, 159). 
Afjala occurs in the Ramayana, 1, 5, 17; in the Bhdgayatapurana - bhajy A 
manapurodyanaprakarattalagopurarn in the Rájatarangini 1, 274; 201; and ! 
the Milindapanha 1,330. 


p. This 
(ui 


Also in the Milindapanha (67,81) appears aftálaka,'watchtoWer - 
form appears also in the Mahabharata, III, 198.6: gopuraffalakavatihh 
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3): purarngopurattalakopetam; in the Ramayana (II, 6, II): attdlakesu 
w 5 jah samucchritah; (V, 9, 17): attalakasatakirnam; (VI. 16, 54): Rak- 
a T qkarattalakasthitah; and in the Rajatarangini (VIII, 2644): kottatta- 
e onah Attālikā, ‘palace’ is cited in the Sabdakalpadruma, ascribed 
to the lexicographer Jatadhara, and as the name of a region: Afitváttalika- 
dibhyodesebhyah (Raj., 8,1947). Attalikakara appears in the Brahmavaivarta 
as quoted in the Sabdakalpadrum; attalikabandham appears in Panini, ' 


III, 4,42, Sch. 


The author has mentioned the existence of its variant forms in many 
Indian languages. 


Not fortuitous though is the similarity between Skt. affalika[attalaka - 
and the Arabic af-fali‘a the feminine of the present participle af-fali‘u 
(at-tali‘a in the accusative), indicating the actor, the action, or the result of 
the verb fala‘a ‘it rose’. 


If Ar. at-tdli‘a is the source of Skt. aftalika, the error of the gram- 
marians becomes clear; affa was considered the simplex with afttala and 
attaka being diminutives reflecting PIE */o-and *-go-of the vrsala-s from 
vrsana-and maryaka-s from marya-s type. Attalakd would then be a double 
' diminutive with its variant aftalikd. 


In Pali, attalaka, the form most closely resembling the source, appears 
seven times. Each of the trisyllabic forms, affala and attaka, appears five 
times. The form the grammarians considered the simplex, affa, appears 
only twice. There is also the Pali adjective atala, appearing but once. 


The Pali documents were composed as early as 483 B.C.,the final 
canon being completed under Asoka in 250 B.C. It is thus obligatory to 
conclude that the borrowing had taken place prior to the latter date. 
pod S the frequency of the word's appearance together with the evidence 
that it had been thoroughly re-worked by the grammarians prior to its 
appearance in the documents underlines the possibility that the borrow- 
ing must have taken place much earlier. - 


im ee the author considers the question whether the form may not 
URS Romo other Semitic language than Arabic and concludes that 
conte € vocalization excludes all but Arabic and Akkadian and the 

Nantism excludes the latter, the prefixed article excludes the Himyaritic. 


the ae fact that pearl fishing was practiced in the Persian Gulf and in 
Missal of a, even in antiquity, provides an obvious means of trans- 
an Arabic expression to Indian traders. 


—ION Vol. VI, 1965, pp. 23-28 
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Thullal, Shambhu Nath 
SANTA RASA AND YOGA 


PRA} 


Rasa is defined by the Hindus as emotional flavour, taste Or senti- 
ment. The rasas are usually considered as effects and are said to come 
from bhdvas. The Hindus recognise 8 rasas with an equal number of 
complementary bhávas. The Rasa Siddhanta regards rasa in itself as basi. 
cally the Santarasa. According to it, all other eight rasas emerge from 
Santarasa and merge init. Rasas and bhavas come out from the santa 
and dissolve in it. Bharatamuni has defined santarasa as the sentiment 
of quietness. The santa feeling is caused by permanent disposition of 
quietitude as the condition of the body-mind-complex in terms of bhava, 
based on a state of desirelessness and dispassionateness, i.e., impartiality 
to all. It is a state of deep serene inner tranquillity—the object which is 
aimed by Yoga. 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 7, February 1966, pp. 104-7 


Thullal, Shambhu Nath 
SANTA RASA AND YOGA 


Santa rasa takes the spiritual aspirant into an egoless, thoughtless, 
mindless, worldless and effortless state, which can be, to a certain extent, 
equated to a state of pratyahára. Mind can be disciplined, controlled, 
strengthened, unified and integrated through certain psychosomatic and 
mental training with the help of simple pranadyamas. Yogasana, supple- 
mented by purificatory process, and pranayama tackle all problems of 
bodily discipline and control and regulation of prana. Yama and niyama 
are necessary to help in the development of certain correct attitudes of 
mind towards oneself and others for mental health, mental control and 
balanced life. Thus, Yoga makes one's mind tension-free and releazed, 
ultimately bringing him Santa rasa, 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 8, March 1966, pp. 117-20 


Trsita, Satyavrata 

MUDRARAKSASA KA RACANA KALA (DATE OF THE COMPO- 

SITION OF THE MUDRARAKS ASA) | 
1 


A critical study of the Bharatavakya in the play indicates that it 
refers to the king Avantivarma (580-600 A.D.) of Kannauj. Hence m 
play Mudraraksasa must have been composed during the last quarter o 
the sixth century. 


—Sar Vol. LXVI Pt. 1 No. 3, March 1965, pp. 235-37 
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dhayaya, Visvambharanatha = ; - 
Upa KI SAMASAMAYIKATA KA SVARUPA (ALI-TIME 
R PLICABILITY OF THE RASA THEORY) 


Poets of the ‘new age’ have raised individual experiences to the high 
status of ‘sentiments’ and, in its stupendous effort to generalise extremely 
individual feelings, the old Rasa theory, with its eight or nine sentiments, 
has naturally found it difficult to establish its all time applicability. Never- 
theless, the essence of a theory lies in its universality and if we fail to 
interpret the ancient science of poeticsin the light of the present, there 
would be left no link between the new and the old. 


—Mad, Vol. II No. 10, February 1966, pp. 54-58 


Upadhye, A. N. 
WORKS AND AUTHORS REFERRED TO IN THE KUVALAYA- 
MALA OF UDDYOTANASURI 


A remarkable thing about the Kuvalayamala, the Prakrit Campi of 
Uddyotanasiri, is that the author clearly specifies the date (21st March, 
779 A.D.) and the place as Jalor (Rajasthan). He mentions Padalipta, 
Hala, Vyasa, Valmiki, the Brhatkatha, the Kadambari, Vimala, the author 
of the Paumacariu, Haribhadra and the Padmacarita. Some other authors 
and works also find mention in it casually. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1. March 1965, pp. 117-19 


Vajapeyi, Kishori Das 
SOME HERESIES IN INDIAN RHETORICS 


Mahima Bhatta disagreed with the Dhvani theory. He was dubbed a 
€ and maligned; and Acarya Kuntaka was simply ignored without any- 
Caring to understand what he wanted to say in his ‘Vakroktijivitam’. 
"any question is raised about an accepted theory, it is called a heresy. 


hereti 
body 
f eve 


ae is show similarity. But Asama is also a figure of speech in its 

those oe Why should, then, all examples of Asama be considered as 

‘absen “ptopamā? Panditarāja Jagannātha was honoured for placing 
ce of a parallel’ in the pigeon-hole of Upamā. 


Is 


it corr enjoyment of poetry really akin to the bliss of self-realization? Is 


e ; ix - 
*t to mix up the two entirely different qualities of joy ? Fuss has 


zu m 1 . n 
Such al of the simple experience of aesthetic enjoyment by attributing 
aracteristics to it. 


—Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. 2 No. 6, December 1965, pp. 510-11 
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Varadaraja Rao, G. 
KANAKADASARA KAVYASRSTI (POETIC COMPOSITIONS OF 
KANAKADASA) 


Among the followers of Madhvacarya, a group of Haridasas (Ser- 
vants of Lord Hari) are greatly responsible for the growth of Kannada 
devotional songs (bhajana). They are the exponents of the Bhakti 
(devotion) movement in Karnataka. Innumerable poetic Compositions 
were brought out by these saints to initiate devotion to God among the 
public. Among such dásas, Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa are of renown, 
The author of the article under reference has made a thorough study of 
the devotional compositions of Kanakadasa. 


Kanakadasa’s Haribhaktisara contains some one hundred slokas of 
devotional nature, composed in praise of Lord Hari. This work is a 
reflection of the vision and inner self of the saint. Apart from this, the 
author has made an exhaustive study of other compositions of Kanaka- 
dasa, viz., Nalacaritra, Ramadhanya and Mohanatarangini. 


For the past four hundred years, the works of Kanakadása have 
attracted the hearts of the people. Every work of his has a charm in 
itself. Thus Kanakadasa has made a major contribution to the Kannada 
devotional literature. 


—PK Vol. XLVII No. 1, 1965, pp. 3-39 


Velankar, H. D. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF KALIDASA’S MEGHADUTA 


Those who know both Sanskrit and English do not feel any great 
difference between the original Meghadiita and its English rendering by 
- Franklin and Eleanor Edgerton as regards poetical charm and elegance of 
expression, The charm of a poem like Kalidàsa's Meghadiita is in- 
exhaustible and not fully translatable; and if it is felt that in some places 
a slightly different rendering would be better, it is merely in a spirit of 
inquiry into the deeper meaning of the poet's words. The notes added 
at the end are very brief, but sufficient to acquaint the reader with 
necessary context. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp- 109-10 
Venkatachalam, K. : y 
MATRPAÑCAKA—A FORGOTTEN ELEGY ON HIS MOTHER B 
SRI SANKARACARYA | 


oe sO 
A verse eulogising the greatness of motherhood was composed © 
went the tradition, by Sankaracdrya on the eve of his mother s fun 
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The commentary, Advaitarajyalaksmi, on the Satikaravijaya of Madhava, 

tes a verse from the Skanda Purana which declares that a sannyásin 
Der receive obeisance from his father, but that he should pay obeisance 
ms mother. There is, therefore, nothing inherently inconsistent in the 
tradition. Looking to the very restricted treatment of the theme of his 
verse, it is not very unlikely that the verse was just a part ofa larger 
composition. According to another tradition prevalent in Kerala, Sri 
Sankaracarya had composed a string of five verses on the occasion, which 
came to be known as Mátrpaficaka. The words unnatopi tanayah, which 
occur in this verse, also confirm the tradition under discussion. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol. XX XVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 194-204 


Venkatasubbiah, A. - 
A TAMIL VERSION OF THE PANCATANTRA 


According to Hooykaas, there is a close similarity between the 
versions or adaptations of the Pafícatantra found in Java (Tantri), Laos 
(Tantai) and Siam (Tantrai), not only in the introductory story (katha- 
mukha), but in the emboxed stories also. Hooykaas also points out that 
while the Tantai contains four books— Nandaka, Mandüka, Paksi and 
Pisaca Prakaranas —the Tantri contains one book only — Nandaka-prakarana; 
but he mentions the other three by name and says that each of these 
contains ninety stories. 


Hooykaas also observed that though these three versions are closely 
similar, none of them is derived from, or is influenced by, others and that 
all are derived from a version of the Paficatantra which had a kathamukha 
similar to those found in the three versions. G.J. Artola has given a brief 
description of a Paficatantra version written in Tamil prose (Brahmavidya 
Vol. XXI, 1957); and according to him, this is the only manuscript that 
Closely resembles Tantri—Tantai—Tantrai in the kathamukha and the 
emboxed stories. The article, under review, gives a synopsis of its contents 
based on a transcript of the above manuscript. The Tamil manuscript. is 
Incomplete; in addition to the kathamukha, it contains the first book and a 
considerable portion of the second book. The manuscript breaks off in 


the middle of a Story. It contains 59 palm-leaves and is between 200 and 
300 years old, 


Some of the stories are narrated ina very slipshod manner in this 

os dn Venkatasubbiah calls Tantru on the analogy of Tantri, 

minist n Tantrai—the different names given in different versions to the 
er s daughter who related the stories. 


Versio 


Versi It is plain that the Tantru too is derived from the same original 


Q m E z x 
n of the Paficatantra as the Tantri, Tantai and Tantropakhyana. The 
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Nandaka-prakanda of this version has only 20 stories and the Mandika 
prakanda only 12, sca 


—Br. V. Vol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 74-143 


Vyasa, Surya Narayana R3 
NATYASASTRA-NIRMATÀ BHARATA ...AURA KALIDAga 
(BHARATA, THE AUTHOR OF NATYASASTRA AND KALIDASa) 


Some scholars are of the opinion that Kàlidása's dramas are based 
on the laws and principles laid down by Bharata in his Natyasastra, 
But Kalidasa has acknowledged the debt he owed to Bhasa and he would 
have certainly mentioned Bharata gratefully if the latter had been his 
contemporary or had preceded him. Kalidasa flourished in the Sunga 
period, while Bharata belonged to the first century A.D. or to a later 
period. 


It would not be unreasonable to hold that Bharata was inspired to 
frame his rules and regulations by the successful dramaturgy of Bhasa and 
Kalidasa. At places, Kalidasa’s dramas appear to follow the principles of 
the Natyasastra; but at the same time, at many places in his three dramas, 
he has adopted an independent style different from the Natyasastra 
principles. 


‘Bharata’ mentioned by Kalidasa is not the author of the Natyasastra, 
but the Bharata in Svarga who instructs the Apsaras in dancing. We 
also find Kālidāsa to be independent of Bharata in his combination of plots, 
use of metres and successive states in the performance of purposive action. 
The characters and the buffoons of Kālidāsa are also his own and do not 
conform to any of Bharata’s rules. 


Expression of the Adbhutrasa in denouvement appears to have been 
a tradition coming down from the Pre-Bharata times; and only two songs 
are sung in the Abhijfana-Sakuntalam and one in the Malavikagnimitram 
which is contrary to Bharata's laws. 


—VJ Vol. XIII No. 7 September 1964, pp. 6-9, 11 


Vyas, Suryanarayan : 
KALIDASA AURA VATSYAYANA (KALIDASA AND VATSYAYANA) 


A number of references in the Kamasütra of. Vatsyayana and also the 
social, religious and artistic life depicted in it indicates that Vatsyayana was 
a resident of Malva, most probably of Avanti (Ujjayini). His date may be 
assigned to the Ist century A.D. and, since he often refers to Kalidasa, the 
latter belonged to a period earlier than the Ist century A.D. Similarities in 
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tive works of Kālidāsa and Vatsyayana also hint at the fact that both: 


ec à 
E. m belonged to Avanti. 


of the 
—MB Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 109-16 


Welankar, P .G. 
A RARE HISTORICAL JAINA MANUSCRIPT 


The author describes a manuscript of the Krdanta-prakriyà of the Jaina 
grammatical treatise Saárasvata-sütra by Paramahamsa Parivrajaka Anubhüti 
found in the collection of the Agasti family of Mehekar in Berar and now 
deposited in the Saradasrama of Yeotmal, Maharashtra. The manuscript 
was copied at the town of Darbhavati (modern Dabhoj in Gujarat) by 
Muni Bhàvavijaya, pupil of Dhanavijayagani in A.D. 1643 at the time of 
emperor Shah Jahan. The work is available in print; but the importance of 
this manuscript lies in its colophon according to which the Mughal emperor 
Akbar was the chief disciple of Vijayasena Siri, the spiritual ancestor of the 
writer, Muni Bhavavijaya. There seems to be some truth in the statement of 
the writer, as he was removed from Akbar by forty-three years only. 


—NUJ Vol. XVI No. 1, October 1965, pp. 70-72 


Williams, R. 
HARIBHADRA 


In the Anekanta-jaya-patàkà, the Sad-darsana-samuccaya, the Sastra- 
varta-samuccaya, the commentaries on the Avasyaka-sütra and the Nandi- 
sutra, we can discern certain characteristics of Haribhadra; and the same 
features are to be found in the Astaka. Then, in the printed editions of 


Astaka, the Yoga-bindu, the Lalita-vistara, the Dasa-vaikdlika-tika, the 


Avasyaka-tika, the Nandi-tika, the Pafica-vastu-tika and the Anuyoga-dvara- 
fika, there are concluding verses of very similar content; and the Anekanta- 
d pataka, the Sdastra-varta-samuccaya, the yogadrsti-samuccaya, the com- 
pos E the Anuyoga-dvara, the Avasyaka, the Caitya-vandana, the 
2 m ae the Nandi, the Panca-sitra, the Paficayastu and the Sravaka- 
mention of xs S colophon containing. certain typical elements. _ The 
fies us in a aol in association with Jinabhata and Jinadatta here justi- 
designati Pp ying to the author of the works, that bear this colophon, the 
ion of Yakini-putra, who is Haribhadra of Jinavijaya’s study. 
A AS e is an immediate presumption that the Sodasaka and the 
and the Pog €r than the Pafcasaka. The author ascribes the Paficásaka 
limits of CU NER which are alike in never going outside the narrow 
Said to ha l >vetambara Jainism, to the Haribhadra who is traditionally 
ve died in A.D. 529. It would not be rash to assume that 


akin; 

"pu 1 H : 

Putra deliberately patterned himself on an earlier name-sake on 
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whose Pajfica-vastu he wrote a commentary and whose anka he made B 
his own. 

Klatt records as author of the Sambodha-prakarana a Haribha dia 

Süri whose guru was Amaracandra Süri. Hemacandra's Yoga-sástra and 

other references in it allow a presumption that this work must be later 


than that of Yakini-putra 


Abhyankar and Kapadia have noted in the VimSati-vimsika more 
than 24 verses taken from early sources such as the A} vasyaka-niryukti and 
the Paficasaka. For borrowing on this scale there is: no parallel in Yàkin;- 
putra's attested works. The Vimsati-vimsikà is probably not written by 
Yakini-putra. 


The Dhirtakhydna may be ascribed to Yakini-putra, but even here 
there are difficulties. It might possibly be the work of that Haribhadra 
Suri who was a pupil of Jinesvara. 


The Samardditya-katha shows many features in harmony with what 
we should expect in Yakini-putra’s writings, but at the same time, there 
are Other elements which arouse surprise and bafflement. There is enough 


in this work to suggest that it may be of a later date than the attribution 
to Yakini-putra would allow. 


—BSOAS Vol. XXVIII Pt. 1, 1965, pp. 101-11 


Yogendra, Jayadey 
HATHAYOGAPRADIPIKA 


In this article the writer discusses Vs, 59-60 from Ch. II of the 
Hathayogapradipika which deal with padmásana. 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 12, July 1966, p. 179 


. 
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Chakrvarti, Chintaharan 
ASOKAVANA AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


The Asokavanika of the Indian epics is usually taken asa grove 
of Asoka trees. Descriptions in the Raémdyana and the Mahdbharata show 
that it was a pleasure-garden with different species of trees, tanks and 
other objects of enjoyment. The etymological sense of the term, yiz., ‘a 
garden free from sorrows’, is implied in the Ramayana. This original 
connotation seems to have been lost in course of time and the term came 
to be associated with the Asoka tree. The implication of the maxim of 
Asoka-vanikanyáya is not, however, very explicit. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 57-60 


Datta, Amalan 
HINDUISM, REASON AND JUSTICE 


- Hinduism, at one level, is concerned with the transcendental or the 
idea of moksa, ata second level itis concerned with the rules of right 
conduct, dharma, in society and in daily life; ata third level it has to do 
with a variety of rites and beliefs which are mostly magical. The first 
Conception. of Hinduism leaves speculation about God entirely free from 
dogmas. The second conception of dharma, of which varnadharma or the 
ned caste system is the principal component, is rigid and irrational. 
br TOME de caste so intractable is the collection of ‘magical’ beliefs 
T em come to be supported and governed. T he rites and 
bI E S, which form the third conception of Hinduism, are empty 
CM (o and again produced reactions. One school of reaction 
mind of the dU Importance of the inner life, but it often turned the 
reaction NN away from society and the world. Hence a second 
Performance Es ee the direction of the Bhagvadgita in which the proper 
Movement of 5j a prescribed duties in this world was stressed. The 
Movements ee akti followed later to preach equality in society. All these 
Roy tried D ct however, deficient. In the 19th century Ram Mohan 
of Society, m the web of superstition which impeded the modernisation 
one leq by © distinct trends of thought arose out of his teaching, 


ngs of Ra -N. Roy and the other by Keshab Chandra Sen. The teach- 
task of the ima and Vivekananda followed next. The unfinished 
ia 


D renaissance is to carry through a rationalistic critique of 


Our relig; 
Igious heri ; 
ita e, t 1 iti 1 ivi 
COO ià Pec ecean the, positive vatue, of the individual 
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and his participation in social life, and, on this basis, to evolve a funi, 
concept of social justice. : 


—Que. Vol. XLIX, Spring 1966, pp, 9-15 


Deshpande, G.T. 
A REFERENCE TO RASTRA IN NIRUKTA 


Three different concepts of deity are mentioned in the Nirukta VII; 
the adhyatmikas held that there is only one deity appearing in different 
forms; according to the nairuktas, there are three deities; the yajnikas, on 
the other hand, believed in the existence of many deities, Yaska 
reconciles these different positions by holding that all these three concepts 
are true in their respective fields. He states that the deities are many 
individually, but in so far as they reside in three regions they form three 
groups; but these three deities also form one group in respect of mutual 
functions and enjoyments, and as such, there is Only one deity as held by 
the adhyatmikas. He illustrates it by citing the example of men and their 
rastra; men individually are many, but as rásfra they are one. Yaska 
refers to two of the concepts that transform men into a rastra: sasthanaikatva 
(oneness resulting from residing in the same region, i.e., territorial jurisdic- 
tion) and sambhogaikatva (serving the purpose of one another and thus 
functioning as a whole). 


Yàska here refers to the two essential characteristics that go 
to make a rdastra. This must be taken as a factual reference; for 
it is used here as a drstanta and every drstánta must necessarily have 
factual basis. 


—NUJ Vol, XVI No. 1, October 1965, p. 126 


Dikshit, T.N. 
PRACINA BHARATA MEN DHARMAYUDDHA 


In ancient India war was fought according to certain specified ruie 
and was hence known as dharmayuddha. Yt was incumbent on the part © 
warriors to adhere strictly to the principles while fighting, and those, who 
did not do so, were despised and even sometimes ostracised by the 
community. However, it was the Gchdryas who watched that the rules us 
the war were strictly observed by warriors. The principles of Die 
yuddha have been laid down by authorities like Manu, Bhisma, su 
Kautilya and others. The writer gives the rules of war from various text> 


-15 
. — Trip. Vol. XI No. 6, March 1966, pP 7i 
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Indiresh * 
GU IDEY A KA ROMANSA (ROMANCE OF GURUDEVA) 


Who could imagine that in the city of Jagadguru Sankara himsel 
word guru would one day smack of vulgarity ! Manu mentioned three 
oe of people who deserved the title guru. The Ramayana added 
ee and Cakravarti monarchs to the list of gurus. Kabir, Jayasi, Süra 
and Tulasi, all declared gurus to be worthy of utmost respect, and, in the 
wake of Ustad and Gharana, gurus began to be associated with religious 
centres and sects. Later, teachers and masters became gurudevas, 


—8Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. 2 No, 6, December 1965, pp. 530-31 


Kumar, Gyanesh S s 
PRACINA BHARATA MEN SURAKSA KE SADHANA : DURGA 
(MEANS OF DEFENCE IN ANCIENT INDIA : FORTS) 


According to Yajfiavalkya, forts protect the king, the people and the 
treasury. The principal types of forts, mentioned by the ancient writers, are 
those surrounded by water, bushes, shrubs, tall trees and all the wings 
of defence and hill forts and underground forts. We learn much about the 
construction of forts from Kautilya. According to him, there are five 
means of conquering a fort. According to Megasthenes, the city of 
Pataliputra was like a well-fortified fort; and it appears that at the time 


of Alexander’s invasion, the Paficanada and Sindhu regions were covered 
With forts. 


— Trip. Vol. X No. I, October 1964, pp. 41-44 


Lal, B.B. 
THE DIRECTION OF WRITING IN THE HARAPPAN SCRIPT 


a There is NO agreement among scholars on whether the direction of 

iting in the Harappan script was from right to left or from left to right. 
EN has tried to solve the problem by the study of two inscribed 
Ribes found at the Harappan site, Kalibangan in district Ganganagar, 
(symbols) In the Inscriptions on these two potsherds, some of the letters 
left, T Sp others inscribed immediately either on the right or on the 
by the Ser ne ence of incision of overlapping letters may be determined 


of the eh at when an incision is cut by another incision, the two ‘edges’ 
ieee ler j 
Incisi 


m ncision are damaged by thelaterincision and also the later 
oes 
ea 


Oe Pe epr than the earlier one. A study of the inscriptions on 
that the ie two potsherds from this angle conclusively proves 
3 Was su ction of writing in the Harappan script was from right to left, 

PPosed by Quite a few writers in the past. Some other Harappan 
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seals and potsherds with Kharosthi inscriptions found from Baluchi 
also point to the same conclusion. Istan 


Ant. Vol. XL No. 157, March 1966, pp. 52-55 


Ey 


Misra, B.P. 
THE INDIAN INSPIRATION OF SHELLEY 


The influences on Shelley's mind came from many directions and one 
of the most important of these had been Indian. The authors and their 
works on India which inspired the writings of Shelly were : Sidney Owenson’s 
Lady Morgan, The Missionary: An Indian Tale, John Henry Lawrence’s 
The Empire of Nairs or the Rights of Women, an Utopian Romance (1811) 
in four volumes, Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, Sir Willian Jones’s Hymn to 
Narayana, Hymn to Camdeo, The Palace of Fortune, Southey’s Thalaba, 
Curse of Kehama, Laudor’s Gebir, etc. 


—SB Vol. 1. Pts. 1-2, December 1965, pp. 61-66 


Morley, Grace 
PROBLEMS OF TECHNICAL DISPLAY 


Making the object ‘speak for itself’ is the aim of contemporary muse- 
ums’ technical theory and practice. There are no formulae universally appli- 
cable. Each type of material has its own requirement. Attention must be 
given to trying to make every new gallery an addition to the whole, 
avoiding competition with one another, eliminating monotony, and by 
contrasts and continuities to try to make each gallery enhance the visual 
effect of its neighbours. : 


Care in grouping pieces from the same region within the chronological 
sequence lends coherence to the unrolling of the periods and styles. 
Ideally all material should be in the open in museum-halls. But museum's 
first obligation is protection and preservation of its collections. Glass 
covering is, therefore, necessary for paintings in frames and for other 
objects in one or anothertype of case. Colour and materials of back- 
ground are important while designing cases. 


A sympathetic, but non-competing, setting is the secret of succes? for 
achieving the aim of fixing undivided attention on the exhibited objec! 
Interior lighting by fluorescent tubes is both useful and safe, but the 
` colour of the tube is important. Labelling is also very important. 


-52 
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Mugali, R.S. 
NATIONALISM AND COSMOPOLITANISM IN LITERATURE: 


INDIAN OUTLOOK 


The concepts of nationalism and cosmopolitanism as understood 
today were unknown to ancient India. The ideal of unity in diversity, 
which is the underlying principle in the concomitance of nationalism and 
cosmopolitanism, did prevail in Indian life and literature in ancient and, 
historical times and in a sense paved the way for the realization of a new 
synthesis in the modern setting. Natioanalism in its modern sense dawned 
in India with the impact of the Western type of education, imported in the 
British regime in the 19th century. The movement for the liberation of 
India from foreign domination gave a strong impetus to Indian 
nationalism. At times it went to extremes under the intolerable 
conditions created by the foreign rule. But the towering personalities, 
whose nationalism was unquestioned, and whose culture was broadbased, 
tried to hold the balance between nationalism and cosmopolitanism in life 
and literature. In modern Indian life and literature nationalism and 
cosmoploitanism are taking deep roots and presenting a singularly Indian 
pose and balance, thanks to the great traditions of the past and the broad 
inspirations of the present age. 3 


—LEW Vol. IX No. 2, June 1965, pp. 104-12 
Nigam, Braj Bihari 


THE STRUCTURE OF PERSONALITY: THE UPANISADIC 
VIEWPOINT 


The author, in this brief essay, has brought together sayings from the 
Brhadáranyaka, Chandogya, Taittiriya and Aitareya Upanisads to indicate 
the total view of a person. This comprehends much more than what we 
would ordinarily call personality ; for it visualizes each man as a mind 
enlivened by universal Spirit and encased in a complex of energies and 
matter. It covers all aspects of personality, physical, psychological, 
Social, ethical and Spiritual. This may prove to be a very fruitful base 


ora far more complex psychology than that which simply divides man into 
Conscious and subconscious. 


—AP Vol. XXXVII No. 4, April 1966, pp. 160-62 


Pandey, Raj Bali 


ARATIYA SANSKRTI HINDI SAHITYA KI PRERANA RÜPA 


ae (INDIAN CULTURE AS A SOURCE OF INSPIRATION TO 
DI LITERATURE) 


art ae Culture with its manifold aspects, viz., "religion, philosophy, 
? 


ues of life, et Seer holafsof 
c., ha inspiration to the scholars o 
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India right from the time of the Rgveda. This inspiration continued 
unabated in spite of interruptions in the political history of India, Modern 
Hindi cannot be said to have escaped the inspiration of Indian Culture 
in spite of the present crisis through which the culture of India is passing. 


—MB Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 102-108 


Ram Lal T x 
VATSYAYAN KA KAMACINTANA (VATSYAYANA’S VIEWS 


ABOUT KAMA) 


Kama, according to the ancient Hindus, is one of the four principal 
objects of life. According to Vatsydyana, it is desirable that dharma, 
artha and kama are systematically pursued and harmony is maintained in 
their pursuit. A teleological imbalance makes life insipid and 
disintegrated and promotes impurity, irresponsibility and contemptuousness. 
Vatsyayana thinks that the sex urge is stronger in women than it is in men 
and he, therefore, advised the former to exercise restraint. He is of the 
opinion that husband and wife should belong to families of equal social 
status and that couples should enjoy a healthy married life. 


Following the old tradition, Vatsyayana has arranged his Kamasitra 
into seven parts. 


—Trip. Vol. X No. 10, July 1965, pp. 33-44 


Rai, Brajadeva Prasad 
AUPANISADIKA SISU-SAMPOSANA-PADDBATI (THE UPANISA- 
DIC METHOD OF CHILD-UPBRINGING) 


Scattered information is available in the Upanisads about the method 
of child-upbringing. The necessity of re-production has been emphasised in 
the Taittiriya Upanisad. The concluding section of the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
(6.4.1-28) refers to the science of re-production and furnishes some details 
about it. The Kausitaki Brahmanopanisad supplies information about the 
method of child-upbringing. The philosophy of Kathopanisad is based on 
the teachings of the people of the Katha tribe who were well-known 1n 
ancient India for their methods of child-upbringing. 


—VJ Vol. XV No. 2, April 1966, pp. 17-19 


Roy, Robindra Lal 
THE VANISHING VOICE 


Writers of voluminous books on voice fail to notice that xp 
depends almost entirely on the chemistry of glands, especially of the sexu? 
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of the body. The castrati had very powerful voices, though no 


lands à AES ‘ 
e ever became good composer or a creative artist in music. 


castrati 


In an atmosphere of general dissatisfaction and anxiety, the voice 
degenerates and with it music. Hence ancient philosophers firmly believed 
that deterioration of music meant political upheaval. Degeneration of the 
voice through emotional frustration transfers normal expression of the 
voice to instruments. 


In ancient India the mantras were marked with signs indicating 
pitches of voice. This shows that attention to voice was greater at that 
time than now. 


—IMJ No. 2, October-November 1964, pp. 39-40 


Sethna, K.D. 
THE ARYANS, THE DOMESTICATED HORSE AND THE SPOKED 
CHARIOT-WHEEL 


From the stand point of horse-training the seats of Aryanism in 
Turkestan and Iran appear older than those of the Indus region. Finds 
from Baluchistan indicate it. But the degree of cultural progress displayed 
by Rgvedic Aryans tends to show that they were also advanced in this line. 
Part of that progress lies in the manufacture of the spoked wheels of 
the horse-chariot. And, perhaps, from the horses themselves of the Rgveda, 
we may draw a hint of their domestication going beyond the archaeological 
age denoted by Rana Ghundai or Kili Gul Mohammad, the age we 
have allotted also to the Rgvedic Aryans of the Indus region. Zeuner writes 
that the Rgvedic descriptions of early Aryan horses suggest that they were 
chestnut colour on the head and back, and dun below. The chestnut 
colour is not primitive, whilst the lighter belly may be so regarded. Noth- 
ing can, therefore, be said about their provenance. Even if their 
Provenance be uncertain, the non-primitive chestnut colour may 
afford us a glimpse of long domestication and progressive breeding in 
the Period before 0.3500 B.C. so that the antiquity of the horse- 
training Aryans of the Indus region and of Baluchistan may be 


mus dered as great as that of their kinsmen in Turkestan and 
an. 


We should conclude that the homeland of the Aryans covered 
and Persia, Turkestan and Baluchistan and that they tamed the horse 
fairly before 3000 B.C. 


High! 
there 


Zeuner, again, writes that there is evdience that in Mesopotamia, the 
S replaced by the swifter onager, though not universally, early in the 


millennium B.C. Childe holds that this development is the source 
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1 
of wheeled vehicles and that they reached the Indus valley by about 2500 | 
B.C., north Syria 2200 B.C., Crete 1900 B.C., Greece 1550 B.C., South 
Russia 1400 B.C., North Italy 1100 B.C., central and northern 
Europe 1000 B.C. and Britain 500 B.C. This sequence looks indeed 
convincing, though new finds are apt to modify it. 


Some bones were found in Area G., Harappa, which. are Said to 
belong to the true horse, E. Caballus Linn and not to the onager group; 
they resemble the modern country-bred horses of India. The Harappa 
culture, not only in the Indus valley but also elsewhere in India, 
appears to have used the horse; and the horse from Area G. may not 
have been an import into the Indus valley or an animal foreign 
to it. 


—JASB (New series) Vol. XXXVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 44-68 


Sharma R.K. 
MILITARY ORGANISATION OF THE KALACURIS 


The army of Kalacuris is referred to in the inscriptions to have 
consisted of the traditional four-fold forces (chaturangabalam) often met 
with in Sanskrit texts. The ideal of caturangabalam, however, continued 
only in theory, for the use of chariots, the first limb of the army, seems, 
to have gone out of use in the battle-fields. The elephant force was the 
second strong limb of the army. There were one thousand elephants in the 
army of Gangeyadeva. The main source of procuring elephants seems to 
be the forests of the Vindhyas and the science of training the captured 
elephants was well known to the military experts of the Kalacuris. Cavalry 
and infantry formed the third and the fourth limbs of the army and 
are often referred to in the Kalacuri inscriptions, 


The inscriptions of the Kalacuris and the contemporary works of 
Rajasekhara show that the rainy season was usually avoided for military 
operations. Consultations with astrologers was an important preliminary of 
the march. That marches were conducted through several routes and camps 
were often arranged at intervals is referred'to in the'inscriptions. The camp 
followers consisted of cooks, washermen, sweepers, cartsmen, efc. Wives | 
and other female relatives of the emperor also accompanied the camp. 


The inscriptions of the Kalacuris are full of references which show 
that the army was led to the battle-field either by a trusted general or 4 
feudatory or by the king himself and the leader was generally in the fore- 
front of the army. No reference is available in the inscriptions to indicate 
the fighting arrangements in the battle-fields, though it is very cleat 
that the army must have been divided into a number of regiments or units, 
each under the command of a general. The actual fight must have bee? 
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n soldiers and soldiers, elephants and elephants and horses and 
betwee Hand to hand contests amongst the soldiers must have been very 
p A number of inscriptions furnish us with graphic description of 
aije fields. They refer to the use of the weapons during the course 
P ads War-music played an important role and the delivery of 
harangues, i.e., encouraging speeches, was a common practice. 


The value of fort (durga) as an important military organisation was 
well recognised by the Kalacuris. The inscriptions refer to the forts of 
Piplam, Saraharagadha, Machaka-Sihawa, Kosanga. Kalanjara, Ratnapura 
and Rayapura. Remains of some of them are still available. 


The inscriptions refer to Mahasenapati, Mahasvasadhanika, Mahapra- 
mattavara, Mahásádhanika, | Baládhikrta, | A$vasádhanika, Pramattayara, 
Chala and Bháta, Baladhera, Gaulmika and Caradhyaksa. 


—MB Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 81-101 


Shastri, Balarama 
TIRTHARAJA PRAYAGA KA KUMBHA PARVA (THE KUMBHA 
FESTIVAL AT TIRTHARAJA PRAYAGA) 


Prayaga is the ancient name of modern Allahabad. It is picturesquely 
described in the Ramayana of Valmiki. Historically also the city is impor- 
tant, as it is associated with Sankaracarya, Kumarila Bhatta and others. 
Akbar changed the name of Prayaga to Allahabad. The reference to the 
Kumbha-melà can be traced as far as the Rgveda (10.89.7). From the 
Puranas and /tihdsa we learn that the Kumbha-mela@ was celebrated from 


d early days. Thus, the history of Kumbha-meld is the history of Indian 
Culture, 


— Trip Vol. II No. 3, December 1965, pp. 19-23 


Singh, Amar Bahadur 
ASA SIKHANA (LANGUAGE LEARNING) 


o. RN of a language, particularly the one which is different from 
of GUERRE Poses a number of problems. The problem related are those 
and the Menon; method, the material of study, the teacher, the script 
them. anguage laboratory. The author discusses in brief each of 


= . 161-74 
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Singh, Jaidey 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


À symposium on music education was held at Jaipur in October 
1964 under the auspices of the Gandharva Mahamandal. The main 
points that emerge from the various papers are the following : Ith 
main purpose of teaching music in schools, colleges, universities and 
vidyalayas is an all-round development of the students, sublimation of 
their emotions and fostering the ability of critical appreciation of this art, 
2. Students should be admitted to the music course in the secondary 
schools and colleges or universities only after an aptitude test. But in 
the nursery and primary school it should be made compulsory. 3, In 
universities and big music institutions, ample facility should be provided 
for research work in acoustics, aesthetics and psychology of music. 4. Ag 
the entire literature on music is in Sanskrit, a working knowledge of Sans- 
krit should be made compulsory for those who want to specialise in 
music or to carry on research in this subject. 5. Concert pageants, 
music exhibitions, festivals of music composers and competitions in music 
should be organised. 6. Group-singing and orchestration have been 
sadly neglected in Indian music. We have to evolve choral and orchestral 
music of our own. 

—IMJ Vol. V, April-May 1966, pp. 40-44 


Sinha, Nirmal C. 
THE MISSING CONTEXT OF CHOS 


Robert B. Ekvall's recent study of Tibetan religious observances and 
their functional role (Religious Observance in Tibet: Patterns and Functions, 
University of Chicago Press, 1964) has provoked varied reactions among 
scholars of Mahayana as well as of cultural anthropology. The basic 
lacuna, in this work, is that the author has failed to understand the con- 
text of the Tibetan term chos (religion) with its extensive meanings. 
Either because of his acquaintance with China and Chinese Buddhism 
or perhaps because of his lack of acquaintance with the home-land of 
Buddhism, Ekvall often ignores the Indian background and seeks to find 
in China the meaning of Tibetan religious observances. In explaining 
the term chos, he has also omitted to follow that it is nothing but the 
Indian counterpart of the term dharma. 


—BT Yol. II No. 3, November 1965, pp. 23-28 
Sircar, D.C. 
AVAKTAVYA-NAMA: AVOIDANCE OF NAMES 


the 
A later work, Karmalocanca, enjoins that one should not A á 
names of the following: one's own self, one's preceptor or an eidel, 
miserly person, one's eldest son and one's wife. 
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The unutterable names are sometimes represented by the use of a 
word indicating relationship instead of the name of a person, or of words 
like amuka for a person or by substituting the first. consonant of the un- 
utterable name by some other consonant. 


Even words having some similarity in sound with a part of the un- 
utterable names are avoided in some parts of Bengal. 


After describing a number of peculiar practices regarding the avoi- 
dance of names, the author compares them with similar practices in other 
parts of the world. 


—MI Vol. XLVI No. 1, January-March 1966, pp. 74-80 


Sridattasarma, M.V. 
HANUMAN 


According to Pafichanan Mitra, the vdnaras who participated in 
the battle of Rama against Ravana, represent only the indigenous tribes 
and not monkeys. In the Jaina literature they are demi-gods. According 
to the Padma Purana, they are a cultured and civilized race acting as 
spokesmen of the ahimsdtattva, 


Of the characters, other than the hero and the heroine, appearing in 
the great epic of Valmiki, the one that attracts great admiration and 
love from the reader for his valiant deeds and exploits is perhaps Hanuman, 
the minister of the ruler of Kiskindha, Sugriva. 


Hanuman dedicated himself to the service of Rama, which is one 
of the nine modes of worship of God. 


The figure of Hanuman served as one of the insignias of the rulers 
of Vijayanagar and Mysore. Some of their coins bear the image of 
ae It is said that among the collections made in an excavation 
Tee one of the finds was a stone icon of Hanuman. He is re- 
Ed asa five-faced or four-faced Afijaneya, as a Yogin with Yogapatta 

as a huge figure lifting the mountain Drona. 


—VK Vol. LII No. 11, March 1966, pp. 487-91 


Sridattasarma, M.V. 
E BUCK IN INDIAN LORE-I 


Sa INT 5 k ; x 
it literature is replete with references to mrga. It is a poetic 
n to compare the eyes of a woman to those of the fawn. A 


edic h 

m T = z 

ymn describes Laksmi as the goddess who roams in the form of 
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a golden doe. The god Vayu and the month of Sravana are represented 
as seated on a deer and the Marud-ganas as seated on chariots draw n by 
the spotted deer. 


—AP Vol. XXXVII No. 3, March 1966, pp. 126-29 


Srinivasan, R. 
SYMBOLISM AND TRADITION 


The paper attempts to provide interesting explanations of some 
important traditional symbols, employed so largely in the esoteric teach- 
ings of the ancients, particularly in India. The significance 'of some of 
the fundamental symbols such as the circle, the cross, the svastika, etc., 
has been expounded by the writer from the philosophical point of view. 
According to him, there are several common features in the symbols used 
in eastern religions and those in ancient Egypt. Further the symbolism 
of the Siva image and of Hindu temple is also discussed. 


—BITC Pt. 2, 1965, pp. 241-48 


Sundaram, M 
SANGA KALATTAMILARIN KADAR CELAVU (NAVAL ABILI- 
TIES OF THE TAMILS OF THE SANGAM PERIOD) 


Tamilnàd is surrounded by seas on the three sides. Naval life of 
Tamils is described in Old Tamil classics and foreign documents. Tamils 
did business with China, Greece, Egypt, Babylonia, Palestine and East 
Indies. They exported monkeys, pearls, sandal, etc., and imported horses 
wine, etc. The Romans paid in gold for their imports. Thus Tamilnad 
wasrich. Business wasatits high peak. Different types of sea vessels, 
such as palakai, mitavai, punai, tappam, maram, timil, odam, padagu, ambi, 
toni, vangam, navay, ralam, etc., were used. There were light houses and 
important ports, such as Musiri and Tondi in Cheranàd, Korkai an 
Saliyur in the Pandyan kingdom and Pukar in the Cola kingdom. The life 
of the people of these coastal places is sung in Neytal. The people MES 
called Paravas, Nulaiyas and Timilas and they were brave and adventurous. 
Businessmen went abroad alone leaving their wives. Naval supremacy: 
customs-practice, etc. are some important features of the period. The 
Tamil exports carried their names, such as orice, karpian, gikkiperos, the 
Greek names corresponding to Tamil, arisi, haruvappattai and inen 
respectively. From China silk and sugar was imported. Egyptian ins- 
criptions of the 15th century record that cinnamon was imported from 
Tamil kingdom. 

: — 4ORM Vol. XX Pts. 1-2, 1965, pp. 1-5 
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Tiva, KA JALAPRALAYA KI VASTAVIKATA (TRUTH BE- 
FIND THE LEGENDARY DELUGE) 

` The idea of total destruction of the living world with the spreading 

fa deluge is not worthy of belief, because it goes contrary to the conclu- 
s of cosmology, zoology, geology, anthropology and botany. Hence 
" all probability, the nucleus of every legend of an all-pervading 
inundation is a localised flood. 


From the story that Manu's ark was lifted to the northern mountain- 
top, Moore is led to believe that this inundation was nothing more 
than an extraordinarily heavy flood in the waters of the Ganges. 


The prologue ofevery great deluge ends in utter destruction of the 
previous creation and the epilogue with a new creation the manner of 
which is generally magical. In the Indian legend the introduction is more 
mysterious than the conclusion. The story of Manu has been evolving 
with time. 

The incidents of the deluge-story and the various contrivances used 
by the hero make such a situation mysterious and cover it with legendary 
images. 


—Trip. Vol. X No. 4, January 1965, pp. 29-32 


Tulku, Dege Zongsar Ngari 
THE NOBLE FLOWER 


The flower Tsampaka, also called Metog Zangpo, is the same as 
Bhadrapuspa. It is popular all over Tibet and Mongolia and is held in 
et nespeet by monks and scholars as well as lay people. - It is also 
WE Akhamvira, Itisa high honour to offer this flower toa guest, a 
übers a friend. There is reference to this flower in Kanjur. The 
Tem considered this flower as most auspicious to all living beings, 

mg to the Naronyenjud Kabum, the Srutis of Naropa. 


—JBT Vol. II No. 3, November 1965, pp. 29-30 


P Raghavendra 

PRESE BHARATIYA YUDDHA DARSANA (ANCIENT INDIAN 
SOPHY OF WAR) 

. Ever gj : 

tions h = since the Vedic times, destruction of enemy military concentra- 

he time *en considered to be one of the king’s duties in India. Up to 


üjasi; the composition of Aitareya and Šatapatha Brahmanas, after 


uya-yq m 
yha, the ki i 
Ing was e a victory-march 
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to perform the Asvamedha yajia in commemoration of his con 
to be proclaimed an emperor. The Dharma-sütras, Artha$astras and Smrti 
laid special stress on this duty of the king. Visalaksa considered fightin ES 
be the function of a Ksatriya. Srikrsna also sang the praises of this du r 
a Ksatriya. 


quests, and 


But, in spite of its being recognised as a religious duty, the desire for 
avoiding war, so far as possible, is seen without a shadow of doubt, By 
the 5th century B.C. Indian statesmen had come to the conclusion that 
so far as possible, national objectives should be achieved by diplomacy 
without resorting to war. 


A war, considered to be a duty according to the established principles 
of conduct, was called a Dharmayuddha, in which fighting of equals against 
equals was regarded as the Yuddha-dharma. Elephants confronted 
elephants, chariots chariots, and so on. 


According to Kamandaka, wars were necessitated by clash of 
national interests. Hosts of military technical terms, practice in military 
discipline, regular military training and existence of alliances, military pacts 
and states of war show that statesmanship and military science were in a 
developed state in ancient India. Fighting in a controlled systematic 
manner is the essence of the ancient Indian philosophy of war. 


—VJ Vol. XIII No. 12, February 1965, pp. 9-15 


Vaudeville, Charlotte 
BARAHAMASA : A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


No Sanskrit Barahamasa has been found : the genre belongs solely to 
the vernacular literature. The great majority of current Barahamasas belong 
to the unwritten floating tradition of rural folk-songs. The two main 
types of Bárahamásà are the mnemonic or didactic and the Viraha- 
Barahamásá. The most ancient Bárahamásá, known to us, belongs to the 
former type. The narrative element is conspicuously absent from the fie 
but both types are found included in narrative poems in verse. The ea 
Viraha-Barahamásá is essentially a lyrical composition and is always put! 
a woman's mouth. The mood is invariably pathetic. 

In Bengal, the Caumásá is more ancient than the Viraha-Barahamas 
while in the west, the Viraha-Barahamasa developed early. 


and there Eu 
e birth to 


n yiraha 


There is no trace of purely descriptive Barahamasa 
reason to believe that mere descriptions of months eventually gaY 
the lyrical expression of the viraha mood. The connection betwee 
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nd the rains seems to be a universal and permanent factor in Indian folk 
a 
literature. 
There are some indications that the Caumásá and the Viraha- 
parahamásá lyrical genre must have originated in North-Western India. In 
the west, the majority of Barahamdsa refer to Yadava Nemi and his 


fancée Rajimati; in the east, to the Yadava Krsna and his beloved Radha. 
The Viraha-Barahamasa does not seem to be original to Bengal. 


—JOIB Vol. XIII No. 4, June 1964, pp. 341-48 
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XII-A PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
(BUDDHIST) 


Allen, James 
THE ILLUSION OF THE EGO 


In his long search for the ego the Buddha found at last, by the 
cessation from desire, the illusory nature of that which he Sought, 
and saw that man's actual nature is a combination of ever-changing 
tendencies and that these impermanent elements constitute the only 
self there is. He also found that there is also the universal truth of 
Nirvana which can be known only by abandoning and transcending the 
samskaras. Thus the idea of the ego is rooted in, and is dependent upon, 
the lust for a permanent, individualized existence : when that lust is 
destroyed, the ego disappears and Nirvana is revealed. 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 119-23 


Ames, Michael M. 
BUDDHISM AND MAGIC RITUALS-I 


Leach, Yalman and Obeysekere appear to be much imprsseed by the 
syncretism or fusion of Buddhist with magical-animistic customs, and the 
first two talk about a magica-religious complex. But magic and religion 
are clearly distinguished in Sinhalese theory and in their texts, though 
thoroughly intermeshed in their practice. Buddhism is concerned 
with the fate of the soul and such concepts as karma, rebirth, merit 
and demerit, spiritual development through systematic meditation an 
salvation or nirvana. Magic healing rituals cannot alter a person's kam 
influence his rebirth chances, gain merit for him, or help him T ; 
salvation. They are completely this-worldly and are described as PU 
sciences; and the act of veneration that adds sacredness to the Bud Z 
symbols is not a part of spiritual elevation. Healing rituals, therefore, hin 
to lack sacredness and, in Durkheim's terms, they are magical. Thone jca 
practice, on the structural or social system level, Buddhism and the n 
healing rituals are closely intermingled and acts of veneration and pr OR 
tion occur one after the other, Buddhism and the healing rituals d 0 
confused. Their fusion is nothing more than a complementary div 
religious labour. ; 

6- 
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Awasthi, Ramasrya z Pe 
GAUTAMA KA MAHABHINISKRAMANA (THE MAHABHINISKRA- 


MANA OF GAUTAMA) 


The Mahabhiniskramana of Gautama, i.e., the incident of his leaving 
the world, has been described in detail in a number of Buddhist works. 
This incident has also been depicted in the reliefs of the eastern gateway of 
Sáüchi and in the sculptures of Nagarjunikonda. In the former, the Buddha 
has been shown only symbolically, whereas in the latter, he is represented 
by images. : 

— Trip. Vol. XI No. 8, May 1966, pp. 41-42 


Bailey, H.W. 
A METRICAL SUMMARY OF THE SADDHARMAPUNDARIKA- 
SUTRA IN GOSTANA-DESA 


In the cities of the Sita (Tarim) basin in Chinese Turkestan, the cities 
of Khotan (Gostana, Khotana, Hvatana), . Yarkand, Kashghar and 
Tumshuq (near Maralbashi), a people, called Saka, maintained a flourishing 
civilisation for about a thousand years. In the kingdom of Gostana, 
where the royal family Visa ruled, has been discovered, within the past 
seventy years, a surprisingly large collection of manuscripts, some complete, 
others only in fragmentary texts. Among them, the text of the Saddharma- 
pundarikasütra is interesting. There is no proper translation of the text, 
but in the manuscript, p. 2782 (published in Khotanese Texts III, 58-61) 
from Tun-haung, we find a metrical summary of it referring very briefly to 
all the twenty-seven chapters extant in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese 
Tenderings. The patron of the text is named in lines 11-12. After the 
summary of the various parivartas, the promise is made that he who 
learns or reads and memorises the Saddharmapundarikasütra will, in the 
Second birth, come into the parisuddha ksetra, the pure field of the 
Buddhas, 


—BT Vol. II No. 2, August 1965, pp. 5-7 


Barua, D.K. 
BUDDHISM AND LAY WORSHIPPERS 


isa sre Writer, in this paper, attempts to show that even though Buddhism 
Which ie religion and, as such, there is no Buddhist ritual ceremony in 
the ine man may Participate, it appears that the Buddha was conscious of 
tvelo ations and drawbacks which may stand in the way of spiritual 
stray o of the lay people. This contention has been supported by 
ouseholden in the Pāli Canon which are devoted to the daily life of the 


These are meant for the lay people. 


—MBo. Vol, LXXIV Nos. 3-4, March-April 1966, pp. 39-44 
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Barua, D.K. 
BUDDHIST LIBRARIES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


According to the writer, the origin of Indian libraries can be traced 
in the Pali word Pitaka or ‘Basket’ containing collections of Manuscripts 
The Pitaka may, therefore, represent the crude form of library which VEG 
nothing but a repository of books and other materials. He compares the 
word Pifaka with the Greek theka meaning a ‘case’. The Greek word 
Bibliotheka for library, therefore, also means the same. : 


Of all the Buddhist universities, the one at Taxila appears to be the 
earliest, It possessed a very good collection of works, particularly on 
medicine. Another rich collection was located in the monastery built by 
Kaniska in the Ist century A.D. somewhere in Kashmir The collection 
consisted of sacred writings engraved on copper sheets and stored in stone 
boxes. In the later period there was a rich library in western India 
at Valabhi in Gujarat which flourished under the royal patronage of 
the Maitrakas. Buddhist rock-cut establishments in western India were 
also perhaps provided with libraries. 


Libraries were also attached to the Buddhist centres in northern 
India. Chineses travellers visiting India have made a mention of the 
libraries at Kausambi, Sravasti, etc. The inscribed bricks from the Gopal- 
pur perhaps constituted the library at that place. But thelargest and the 
finest library was that at Nalanda. Literary evidence also shows that 
many viháras in northern and eastern India possessed five libraries. 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 131-38 


Bhikshu, Rastrapal 
NIBBANA: HIGHEST GOAL OF LIFE 


It is categorically told by the Buddha that nibbana is the one and only 
eternal state. The different forms, though they appear so, are the ways of 
describing this one type of nibbana, which is a positive state, full of eternal 
bliss. We cannot say that it is a void, though we can say that it is beyond 
our comprehension. In saupddisesa nibbána, the five aggregates remain m 
their pure form. In anupddisesa nibbana, they cease to exist forever and itJs 
very difficult to say what its nature is. 


-4 
— WB Vol. XIV No. 7, February 1966, PP- ? 
Bloom, Alfred 
HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NICHIREN’S BUDDHISM 
Beg 
Honen, Shinran, Dogen and Nichiren stand out in Japanese [E 
history during the transition from the culture of the Heian age to 
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he Kamakura period. But the life and teachings of Nichiren have great 
significance for the history of religion and the history of Buddhism 


generally. 


Nichiren contrasts with other Buddhist teachers in his understanding 
of the roll of Japan in the progressive history of Buddhism and with the 
Pure Land tradition, which was dualistic in its approach to society. 
Nichiren’s theory, in striving for the ideal of unity between the Buddhist 
ideals and the character of the State, is revolutionary and political. 


A second feature of the philosophy of Nichiren is its this-worldly 
character. One must accept the world of phenomena first; and as one 
lives in itin faith, one experiences the Absolute within this world. And 
ina subtle combination of the doctrines of the Other Power and Self- 
power, Nichiren imparted a spirit of self-confidence that man can change 
things. While there are some passages in Nichiren’s writings and in his 
biography which indicate that practice of the Damoku in faith will be accom- 
panied by health, wealth and security mainly of a physical and material 
nature, it seems clear that the emphasis of his doctrine did not lie here. 


A third point is that Nichiren proclaimed a Buddhism based on 
the conviction of the truth, 


—YE Vol. XIV No. 55, Autumn 1965, pp. 2-6, 28 


Bloom, Alfred 
SHINRAN AND NICHIREN—A COMPARISON 


Shinran and Nichiren were perhaps two most outstanding religious 
Personalities of the Kamakura period (1155-1333) in Japan. In contrast 
to Other thinkers of Japanese Buddhism, they represent the new age in 
eee they lived. From a comparative study of their teachings, it becomes 
EE that, in spite of the fact that they represent uniquely the bold spirit 

ne Kamakura age, they significantly differ in personality and teaching 


a i e . . 
ae instructive of the many faceted character of Buddhist experience 
apan, 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 115-18 
Brough, John 


CO 
Histon ENTS ON THIRD CENTURY SHAN—SHAN AND THE 
RY OF BUDDHISM 
G a i 1 H L Li 
he poe re, With its great centre of Buddhist learning at Taxila, in 


: the region in which the Kharosthi script was dominant, was well 


Woureg iA 
storii a 2 
Ce endtSoaphically fo hesume dh main channel for 
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the transmission of Buddhism into Central Asia; and there are in 


i x B E E A dications 
of wide geographical extension of the Gāndhārī language in Centr 


al Asia, 


The birch-bark Dharmapada manuscript discovered near Khotān jn 
1892 and a fragmentary Buddhist inscription from Lo-yang are definite 
traces of the Central Asian journey of Buddhism and the continuing 
association of the Gandhari language with Buddhism after China 
had been reached, Historically, however, the most important source js 
the large collection of Kharosthi documents, often referred to as the 
‘Niya documents’, discovered by Sir Aurel Stein.  Stein's Niya Site and 
Lop-nor site are identified with Cadota and Krorina, respectively. These 
two deserted cities were situated close to the western and eastern 
boundaries respectively of the ancient kingdom of Shan-shan, which name 
is among those traditionally listed in Chinese accounts of the routes from 
China to the West. The territory stretching between the Niya river and 
Lop-nor constituted a single kindom. 


The titles used by the rulers of this kingdom could not have been 
derived from any other source than the Kusanas. These royal titles and 
the complete adoption of Prakrit and Kharosthi point to the conclusion 
that this territory was incorporated into the Kusana empire around the 
middle of the second century A.D., though the Shan-shan kingdom seems 
to have been independent at the period of the earliest of our documents. 
The Shan-shan of the Kharosthi documents can hardly be anything other 
than a splinter of the Kusana empire. The date of the notorious embassy 
of Vasudeva to China, A.D. 230, is very close to the beginning of the 
period covered by the Kharosthi documents. 


A single room in one of the buildings at Cadota yielded a large 
number of pieces written in Kharosthi, intermingled with some 50 in 
Chinese ; and one of the latter contains the date of writing, A.D. 269. We 
have a hint that the consolidation of the country under its own government 
began approximately in 222 A.D. 


In the Kharosthi documents the presence of Buddhism in the 
country is amply attested. Something like an established church seems to 
be implied by one interesting document. The assumption that Buddhism 
was already penetrating into the Shan-shan region 80 or 100 years a 
than the first of our documents would be in accordance with the y 
pothesis of the Kusana expansion. 


arosthi 


Thus the kingdom of Shan-shan which has left for us the Kh he 


and Chinese documents can be considered in a sense, as a stag? 7 5 

journey of Buddhism from India to China, In the neighbourhood of 5 

400 a fairly large number of Buddhist monks travelled from India The 
hx Western Asia to China ; by way of Kasgar, Kucha and Karashahr. 
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' disappearance of the older Shan-shan also marks a break in cultural 
Muy and, from the 4th century onwards, we can see the increasing 
z of Brāhmī writing, which was also used to write the languages of 
u 


Central Asia. But it is possible, if not proved, that Kharosthi manuscripts 
still reached China as late as the 5th century. 


—BSOAS Vol. XXVIII Pt. 3, 1965, pp. 582-612 


Chung, Albert C. 
THF MYSTICISM OF THE BUDDHISTS 


Mysticism, in thecase of Buddhism, is a clear experience or 
consciousness. This clear consciousness or ‘experience’ is a lasting one. 
The Christian mystics may ‘sense’ or ‘hear’ extraordinary visions or voices. 
When a Buddhist attains nirvana, he does not have such phenomenal 
experiences. In Buddhism, not only there are no thoughts in the 
nirvāņic ‘experience’, but also the enlightened ‘mystic’ will not be back 
again in his previous sensory intellectual consciousness. Individuality is 
dissolved in the Buddhist mystic experience. 


Nothingness is the fundamental principle of Buddhism as a whole 
and the radical idea of Buddhist mysticism in particular. According to 


Buddhism, all the ‘realities’ in the sensuous-intellectual world are nothing 
but emptiness. 


To understand thoroughly what is meant by the manifestation of 
Mind itself, not to get attached to the external world, to be disengaged 
from the four propositions, to abide in the vathábhütam view of things, not 
to fall into errors of dualism, to be free from the ideas of subject and 
object, to stand above all forms of knowledge, not to get attached to any 
orm of truth, to abide in the realization of the truth revealed to one’s 
nmost consciousness, to perceive the two-fold truth of egolessness, to be 
devoid of the two kinds of evil passions, to be cleansed of the two kinds 
or hindrances, to discipline oneself in all the stages of Bodhisattva-hood 


0 S E 
ae after another, to realize all the great samáadhis and to go beyond the 
4, Manas and manovijitana this is to attain nirvana 


i 


—CC Vol. V No. 1, June 1963, pp. 99-121 
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ZEN artha L, 


‘ DIRECT POINTING AT THE SOUL OF MAN 


In. thi e ee, 
training this paper the writer has discussed the methods of religious 
convincinet `piritual experience in Zen. From the relevent Zen texts she 
c 


ommune y Shows that the Zen is not a community, for the monks do no 
Matti one another, ` There is little communication among them 
the cBAFeSnseensitiascunEachnactaeckm. totdofr dedication and 
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purification on individual level even though the sense of beir 
individual is at the same time combated. The monks are togethe | 
separate. On the other hand, in the sense that each monk, in the 

| 


Ng an 
T, but 


performance of his duties, rejects his own individuality in order to bent 
the service of the group, the monastery is a community. 


The entire life of the Zen student is geared towards attaining 
Enlightenment for himself. Though he may wait upon others at meal 
time, he does so in order to accumulate merit and hence move himself 
toward Enlightenment. But even as it is suggested that this approach js 
individualistic and perhaps an accentuation of an individualism, the 
individualism is being combated through the uniformity with which each 
act is performed and the attitude that even eating is for the purpose of 
moving toward Enlightenment of oneself and others, not for the pleasure 
of eating. 


Lastly, no separate time is set apart for prayer and gratitude. The 
whole life is an exercise in spiritual uplift. 


—AP Vol. XXXVI No. 10, October 1965, pp. 242-48 


Donath, Dorothy C. 
BUDDHISM FOR THE WEST 


In summarizing the essentials of Buddhism, the writer shows that 
Buddhism is not meant exclusively for the benefit of one group of people 
or for any historical period or for any geographical region. Nor is ita 
foreign and exotic thing of theoretical interest. It is modern, because 
it is ageless. The teachings of Gautama are as applicable today to 
modern man, struggling in hectic and materialistic civilization he has 
created for himself as they ever were in any other culture or any other 
time in the past. In so far as we can forget, even for a moment, our 
preoccupation with race, for money and status, with desire for more and 
better possessions, for personal prestige and power, and with concern for 
self and concentrate on the true peace and release from the tensions, 
frustrations, and afflictions that beset us on every hand, to that extent 
will we find the path to enlightenment and the greatest happiness We have 


ever known. 80-94 
—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 


Filliozat, J. i cC 
SIKSASAMUCCAYA ET SÜTRASAMUCCAYA (SIKSASAMU 
AND SÜTRASAMUCCAYA) 


AYA 


EE muccyd 
The author has shown that there are references to the E ernitZ 


and the Sitrasamuccaye inthe Beduicaruavatdea.o [Sanger 


` 
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shown that itis wrong to attribute the Sütrasamuccaya to Santideva, 
ir following Taranatha, P.L. Vaidya thought that the  Siksasamuccaya is 
D i name of the Karika and the Sütrasamuccaya that of the. Siksüs com- 
ee by Santideva. The present author has shown that Santideva did 
t compose the Sütrasamuccaya independently of the Siksasamuccaya. 
a rather attributes the Sutrasamuccaya to Nagarjuna. In fact a work of 
this name purporting to have been composed by Nagarjuna still exists in 


Tibetan. 


—JA Tome CCLII Fasc. 4, 1964, pp. 473-78 


Fukuda Ryosei El 

JUNYANAMITORA NO RISHU-KYO KAN (A VIEW OF THE 
ARYA-PRAJNAPARAMITA-NAYA-SATAPANCASATKA OF JNANA- 
MITRA) 


On the Arya-prajfidparamitd-naya-Satapaficasatka Sūtra, there are 4 
Tibetan and one Chinese commentaries.  Jianamitra's is one of the 
Tibetan commentaries. The Sūtra is generally understood in the theory 
of correspondance of updya and prajfía, where carnal passion itself is 
exactly the way for enlightenment. Jianamitra understands this corres- 
pondance in the theory of sarvadharma-samata and visuddhata. Though 
there are 3 standpoints to explain the Mandala, that is, the standpoints of 
3-mandala, of 4-mandala and of 5-mandala, he takes the 2nd one, 
and connects the 4 mandalas with 8 mahábodhisattvas. He says that (1) the 
3-mandala theory explains sünyataprajfia-prajfíaparamitàsamatü-naya, and 
this is the basic insistence of the Sūtra; and that (2) to attain that samata 
is the bodhisattvacaryá, which is not bound with klesa due to its nature 
which is sinya and originally visuddha. Thus, in his theory: the matter of 
Correspondance of prajfid and updya gets twisted with evil in actual life; the 
evil is asvabhdva, because sarvadharma is sünya, sama and visuddha; and the 
very Correspondance is expresed by the term of mahdsukha. 


—JIBS Vol. XIII No. 1, 1965, pp. 150-51 


Gokhale, B.G. 
THE EARLY BUDDHIST ELITE 


lope ae Buddhism began as a monastic movement and gradually deve- 
the reign os religion. This transformation took a final shape only during 
deve] S Asoka. In the process of this transformation, consisting of 
Outside Dent in dogma and practice and the extension of Buddhism 
8toup os origina] homeland comprising Magadha and Kosala, an elite 
found ae ed a leading role. Information about a group of 332 elite is 
omment ered in the Thera-and Theri- gathas and the Paramatthadipani 
ary of Dhammapila. 
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The author analyses the regional distribution, the social Origins and 

the reasons of the conversion of the elite which lead to the following 
important conclusions. 


Assuming that the proportion of one elite to fifty followers is 
reasonable, we get a figure of 16,600 as the size of the Buddhist Sangha 
for the period under review, i.e., 500 B.C.—250 B.C. This shows that the 
stock figure of 1250 as the number of the Buddha’s following of monks 
and nuns during his life-time referred to in early Buddhist Canonical] 
literature is not at all exaggerated. 


A statistical analysis reveals that the composition of the elite 
group was predominantly urban in character; over 71% of them 
. hailed from the urban areas, while only about 28% belonged to rural 
areas. This also shows that there was a heavy concentration of the 
elite group in the old homeland of Buddhism, namely, the Magadhan 
and Kosalan areas, the representation of other regions being comparatively 
much less. 


An analysis of the social origins of the elite group shows that the 
Brahmanas were the largest single group, the Vessas second and the 
Khattiyas third, the Suddas and the degraded castes accounting only for 
21 out of 328 about whom we have some information. Among Vessas 
and Khattiyas the wealthier elements predominated, but among the Brah- 
manas the number of ordinary Brahmana families was larger than that 
ofthe wealthy. This shows that the elite group predominantly consisted 
of the recruits from the upper, particularly wealthier, strata of 
society. 


A study of the reasons of conversion indicates that the influence of 
the personality of the Buddha and some of his eminent disciples was the 
largest factor, other reasons like the influence of prominent lay disciples, 
domestic difficulties, personal tragedies and intellectual conviction accoun- 

.ting for comparatively fewer conversions. 


—JIH Vol. XLIII Pt. II, August 1965, pp. 391-402 
Gour, Hari Singh 
THE GRAND DOCTRINE OF THE BUDDHISM 
The writer surveys the origin, development and the decline of 


Buddhism very briefly as also its tenets in this short article. 
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Gupta; Urmilakumari 
MAHATMA BUDDHA AURA UNAKI AMARA VANI (LORD 


BUDDHA AND HIS IMMORTAL SPEECH) 


The paper gives a brief life-sketch of the Buddha and his principal 
teachings. 


—VJ Vol. XV No. 3, May 1966, pp. 4-6 


Hajime, Nakamura ERES 
A CRITICAL SURVEY OF MAHAYANA AND ESOTERIC 
BUDDHISM CHIEFLY BASED UPON JAPANESE STUDIES 


Mahayana Buddhism was not an independent school completely 
different from conservative Buddhism. In Mahayana treatises, we find 
many traces of Pali texts. Virtues, stressed by Hinayina, were inherited 
by Mahayana, though the virtue of benevolence and compassion was 
regarded as the central one by them. One feature of Mahayana is to 
admit the existence of an immense number of Buddhas in ten directions 
in the present time; this idea too can be traced, to some extent, in the 
scriptures of early Buddhism. The Mahdydna-sitras began their steady 
growth in the Ist century B.C. and they reached their fullest splendour 
by the 7th or the 8th century A.D. The first appearance of the Bodhi- 
sattva idea must be placed between the beginning of the Ist century B.C. 
and the middle of the 1st century A.D. 


Of the Mahdydana-sitras, other than those which preserve the scheme 
of mentioning Jetavana or Veluvana as the gathering place for sermons 
of the Buddha and only 1250 bhikkus, without mentioning Bodhisattvas, 
the earliest that came into being were the Prajñāpāramitā-sūtras, and 
It is generally considered that the original pattern of the smaller of 
these sutras was produced about 50 A.D. Its primitive original first 
Came into existence in South India, then spread to West India and 
finally to North India. 


The teaching of Non-Self is explained in the Nairatmyapariprcchá, 
h Was spuriously ascribed to A$vaghosa. In the Buddha Word Sūtra, 
claimed that negative expressions are the word of Buddha and 
£ Mañjuśrī-vikāra-sūtra is set forth the teaching of Voidness. 


whic 
it is 
in th 


aims "m. Central idea of these Sutras is perfection of wisdom, which 
only een of the truth of human existence. It can be attained 
Was uis way of negation, The theory of Purity of Mind by origin 
Conceptio Soy later and esoteric Buddhism. It gave rise to the 

a of Enlightenment-Mind. The followers of these scriptures 


alleged 
t i 2 : AUS i ed 
hat the theory of Voidness is not nihilism. In these sütras is 
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set forth the concept of the Ten Steps through which applicants , 
(0) 


Enlightenment should pass. 


The Meditation Sutras of Mahayana seem to have originated 
from the Yogácáras of Conservative Buddhism. The Supposition or 
many Buddhas by Mahāyānists was for meditation on them, By such | 
meditation, they could calm their mind, eliminate. mental defilements 
and attain the state of Voidness. 


It is certain that Bodhidharma came from India to China early in the 
6th century. The Northern Zen advocated ‘gradual Practice’, whereas 
the Southern Zen aimed at ‘immediate enlightenment’, 

In Mahayana, Buddhas came to be regarded as more superhuman 
and more divine than in conservative Buddhism, although their physical 
and spiritual features were retained. Finally, they went as' far as to say 
that homeless Bodhisattvas were much superior to Hinayàna ascetics, 


The Bodhisattva, most adored with devotion throughout Asiatic 
countries, is Avalokite$vara. Bhaisajyaraja was adored as one who 
protects suffering people with magical formulas and bestows wished-for 
things. The theory of the triple body of Buddha was formed in the 
course of glorifying Buddhas. 


The Saddharma-pundarika-sütra, the prototype of which was produced 
in the Ist century A.D., was the most influential Sūtra throughout Buddhist 
countries. In this Sutra, the Buddha gives his believers a single ‘vehicle’ 
which carries them to their final goal. All people are entitled to be 
called Bodhisattvas. The idea of ten categories is mentioned in one 
passage. The thought of ‘one vehicle’ was regarded as the essence of 
Buddhism by later esoteric Buddhists. The Suvarna-prabhasa-sütra 
constitutes a transitory link to Tantric Buddhism. 


—AAs. Vol. VI, March 1964, pp. 57-88 


Haseoka, Kazuya A- 
VAIDYA BON GANDHA—VYUHA NI TSUITE (ON GANDH 
VYUHASUTRA EDITED BY DR. P. L VAIDYA) 


When we compare the Gandhavyūha-sūtra edited by Dr. uzil I 
with its Tibetan and Chinese translations, there are found some pod 
but some of them are resolved by the Gandhavyuha-sütra edite 
Dr. Vaidya. 


nd by 
plied 


(1) Most of omissions in the Suzuki text, which are p. 
reference to its Tibetan and Chinese translations, have been SUP 
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. the Vaidya text: (1) between apasyat and kvacidásaná (S. 196, 1; 
V. 150; 4-7), (ii) between atyuddharanatayai and ye te dinkara (S. 178, 
20-22; V. 136, 21-22), (iii) between parihára and parivartanam (S. 188, 
1-2; V. 144, 7-8). 


(2) Misprints and grammatical errors have been corrected : 
(i) Vijrmbhita to -tam, bhiksunà to “aim (S. 192, 23-24; V. 148,3), 
(ii) gatah to-te; abhimukham to -khe, vimoksam to kse (S. 204, 22-24; 
y. 156, 5-6), (ii) caryà to -yam, gund to -nàn (in the end of the second 
and following chapters). . 


(3) (i) jálas-trsna-ambu-udbhava (S. 178, 20-22) and  jála-hastah 
trsnd-udbhava (V. 136, 20-21): Than the former, the latter is nearer to 
the Tibetan, but according to the Tibetan, ambu is to be supplied to 
the latter. (ii) Sarva-dvarta-sambhavam | sarva-àvarta...ürmi-vesa (S. 188, 
1-2) and sarvavantam sambhava-àvarta... ...... (V. 144, 7) : The former more 
corresponds with the Tibetan, and ürmi-ve$a should be corrected to-vega 
in both according to the Tibetan and the Chinese. 


(4) (a) Abhava-prati...... kara-vi-pratilabha-balena (S. 190, 16-17; 
V. 145, 29) and (b) avabhdsa-prati......... kàra-vi-mala-vyüham (S. 192, 5-6; 
V. 146, 29): Avabhasa of (b) is to be abhàva according to (a) and the Tibetan 


and the Chinese. Likely viis to be rddhi, and mala of (b) should be 
corrected to bala. 


The above is a part of my investigation. 


—JIBS Vol. XIII No. 1,1965, pp. 392-89 


Horner, I.B. 


PALI TEXT SOCIETY'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SPREAD OF 
BUDDHISM 


"m The Pali Text Society was founded by T.W. Rhys Davids in 1881 
= WU the Society the main object of editing in Roman script the works 
E m Canon, the old commentaries on these, other later Pali works 
BR um T as possible, translations into English. He secured the services 
Ovens jm ISunguished scholars and the Society now has to its credit well 
adis ndred editions of Pali texts and over fifty volumes of translations, 
manage 2 those in the Sacred Books of the Buddhists, a series under its 

ane It has also published a Pali-English Dictionary and later a 
Published ce to the Pāli Scriptures, twelve parts of which have so far been 

under the editorship of Mrs. Rhys Davids. 


Society has so far received valuable financial support from 
ividuals and institutions and it dan now be said that Professor 
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Rhys Davids’s dreams and hopes that the Society would be a means 
disseminating Pali Buddhism far and wide have come abundantly trüd of. 


—M Bo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 109-11 


Jikishin 
FHE SIMPLICITY OF ZEN 


It is when mind ceases to deal consciously or subconsciously with 
the clamor occasioned by sense perception that it can flow purely, i.e., 
not as ego force, but as intuitive perception alone. According to Suzuki, 
‘intuitive perception alone’ means prajfa-intuition. The opening-up of 
conscious awareness begins to take place when prajfia-intuition ‘broods 
upon the waters of the deep'—penetrates, uninhibited, its own self in man. 


Speaking of the Buddha's Enlightenment experience upon which 
‘Zen’ is based, Suzuki says, “Reality has been here, abiding with us all the 
time. When we get this innermost self-consciousness, we do not seem to 
have entered something new; nor is the world of time and space annihi- 
lated; but we see everything in the light of realization. We walk the 
earth with physical feet, but as freed personalities who are ‘joint-heirs’ of 
a royal kingdom, evermore trying to increase our knowledge of Wisdonrs 
ways for ‘her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are peace’.” 


—YE Vol. XIV No. 55, Autumn 1965, pp. 18-21 


Joshi, Lalmani 
METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ESOTERIC BUDDHISM 


According to the writer, the esoteric Buddhism displays a manifest 
influence of the idealistic and absolutistic ideas ‘of the Mahayana; its 
doctrines and practices are based on the Madhyamika and Vijfianavada 
thought. Indeed, according to one authority, the esoteric mysticism of 
the Buddhist tantras canbe understood only through the Madhyamika 
and the Vijiianavada systems which are discussed in this paper. 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 3-4, March-April 1966, pp. 47-50 


Kak, R.N. 
BUDDHISM AND STOICISM 


y from 
ddhism 
et the 


The author, in this article, documents thoroughly, especial! 
Marcus Aurelius, the parallel between the ethical approaches of Bu 


and Stoicism. Their metaphysics do not coincide in all respects; di 
essential insight that the nature of man's being is to live not for e 


SG 2 o 
but for the whole of life is common to them and this leads to the € 
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Paol disinterestedness and moral courage. Partial resemblances bet- 
oe Buddhism and Stoicism is due to similarity of the initial premises 
oe two philosophies. There is no evidence to show that Stoicism was 
metually affected by Buddhism. 


—AP Vol. XXXVII No. 4, April 1966, pp. 153-59 


Kin, Tha 
DO BUDDHISTS PRAY ? 


No Buddhist has ever prayed to the Buddha in the sense that prayers 
are offered to gods by peoples professing other faiths. This is because of 
the Law of Karma which is instilled into the infantile brain of the young 
by Buddhist parents all over the world. No Buddhist will, therefore, ever 
pray to any being for any favour, much less for immunity or exemption 
from the effects of one’s own evil acts. The practice and not the idle 
praise of dana (charity), sila (conduct) and bhdvand (meditation) will and 
can wipe out the effects of one’s own evil actions. 


—M Bo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 129-30 


Kiyong, Lee 
BUDDHIST VIEWPOINT ON MODERNIZATION 


What is called our pre-modern system of government embraces many 
elements that must be ruthlessly discarded. But this system has very 
Precious spiritual elements that constitute legacies for what is called 
modernization and such treasures from the past cannot be replaced by it. 
Everything attributed to modernization cannot be said, from the view-point 
of spiritual culture, to have lasting value. For instance, the modern 
E of law becomes nonsensical unless it correctly reflects the essentials 
eee A juridism consisting of a group of written laws, to be blindly 

» Must be absolutely rejected from the Buddhist point of view. 


E first of our triple moralities consists of discipline, law, harmony, 
200 es ymmetry and order. Realization of every facet of the quality of 
third is AER virtue constitutes the second of the three moralities; and the 
een SIS Inner voice of conscience. Western modernization has not 
antism in ved on such a spiritual basis; nor does Calvinism, rather Protes- 
tis wron r neral, peace as much emphasis on this point as does Buddhism. 
Science nd © say that Buddhism has arrested the development of natural 
Of these eee osed material prosperity. It merely denounces the abuse 
Other m 8S. Legalism, democracy, protection of human rights, and 


Co} icti j : $ T 
dernistic slogans are not wrong in the light of Buddhism, but the 
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real meaning of these will not be realized until they are re-examined 
understood in the light of Buddhist thought. and 


—KJ Vol. VI No. 3, March 1966, PP. 21-24 


Kudo, Shigeki Y 
ABHIDHAMMA NI OKERU PATTHANA-NAYA NO HATTEN NI 
TSUITE (PATTHANA-NAYA AND ITS DEVELOPMENT IN ABHI- 


DHAMMA) 


In the Pāli Canons we find two kinds of systems of causation to 
explain this phenomenal world, paticcayasamuppada-naya and patthana- 
naya. The latter explains the relation between paccayadhammas and 
paccayuppannadhammas by 24 paccayas, and is a later development, 
perhaps, belonging to the period in which the Visuddhimagga was composed. 
It is not the former but the latter that should be understood in the 4th 
practice, kaiikhavitarana-visuddhi, of the 7 visuddhis, which were theorized 
for the first time as steps of the practice of ti-sikkhas in the Visuddhimagga. 


The word pafthana is interpreted thus in two ways (1) In a. Ceylonese 
Commentary, the Vibhavini Tika: The ‘pa’ of patthana means ‘nandppakara’, 
and the ‘thana’ means ‘cause’ from which result comes forth. ‘Pafthdna’ 
is therefore ‘various cause’. (2) In Burmese tradition in addition to the 
above, ‘patthdna’ is also a synonym of ‘padhana’, which means ‘excellence’, 
so it means direct main cause, too. 


The ‘thana’ can be considered to have ‘fhiti? as a synonym. The 
‘thiti’ is one of the 3 lakkhanas of dhammas, which makes dhammas stay or 
endure or exist. This is a function or functional existence acting upon 
others and helping them to come out, that is, paccaya. The first interpreta- 
tion is therefore correct and that is enough. 


The word paccaya is found in all the Tipitakas, so it bears many 
meanings, following the development of theories. There being 4 maim 
meanings, the narrow one is simply hetu, and the wide one contains not 
only hetu but also all kinds of circumstances of dhammas and their relations 
to the other dhammas. The Patthdna set forth 24 such paccayas; and the 
patthana-naya taught in the Visuddhimagga is a causation system 
consisting of them. 


The concept of paccaya in the paticcasamuppada system gradually 
came to be expanded till the time of the formation of the Paffhan4 ap 
the word pațțhāna was devised in the new system of causation along NL 
the expansion of meaning paccaya. 


-73 
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Thera, Narada 
SUME ASPECTS OF BUDDHISM 


The writer has discussed in this article some salient features of 
Buddhism. 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp, 69-73 


Malalasekera, G.P. 
THE UNIQUE DOCTRINE OF BUDDHISM 


The Doctrine of Rebirth is the natural corollary to the Buddhist 
teaching of Dhamma, but, before rebirth is understood, it is necessary to 
know the Buddha’s enunciation of the Doctrine of Andtta or ‘No Soul’. 
This is a unique doctrine which separates Buddhism from all other religions, 
creeds and systems of philosophy. In the denial of real permanent Soul 
or Self, Buddhism stands alone. This teaching presents utmost difficulty 
to many people, yet it is the bed-rock of Buddhism and all other teachings 
of the Buddha are connected with it. The writer, in this paper, discusses 
the significance and importance of this doctrine. 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 63-69 


Malavika, Vidyavati 

ASOKA DVARA VIDESON MEN BAUDDHA DHARMA KA 
PRACARA (PROPAGATION OF BUDDHISM IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES BY ASOKA) 


After the third convention, convened by the sthavira Moggaliputta, 
missionaries were sent to different regions for propagating the Bauddha 
religion. Relics of the missionaries, which were brought to India for 
Preservation, were discovered in Safici and Soneri stüpas. The stone 
Inscriptions. of Asoka show that missionaries were sent to Syria, Bactria, 
Egypt, Macedonia, Cyrene, and Ceylon. 


— Trip. Vol. X No. 8, May 1965, pp. 41-42, 46 


Matsunaga, Yukei 


S DOUBT TO AUTHORITY OF THE GUHYA-SAMÁJA-AKHYANA- 
ANTRAS 


ME general, Tantras, belonging to the Anuttarayoga class, consist of 
> antra, Uttara-tantra and Akhyana-tantra. As for the Guhyasamaja 
tantra e Mülatantra comprises the first 17 chapters of the Guhyasamaja- 

nd the Uttara-tantra is the 18th chapter; and the Akhydna-tantras 


erally regarded as the following four tantras: the Sandhivyakarana- 
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tantra, the Vajramálà-tantra, the Caturdevi-paripyccha-tantra 
Vajrajfianasamuccaya-tantra. These Akhyana tantras are found in 
only and have more advanced teachings and practices th 
samaja-mila-tantra. 


and the 
Tibetan 
an the Guhya. 


Among the schools of the Guhyasamāja circle, the most important 
ones are the Jñãnapāda school and the Saint school of which the latter has 
two chief Sadhanas, the Pindikrtasadhana@ and the Paiicakrama, The 
Pradipodyotana by Candrakirti is one of the most important commentaries 
on the Guhyasamdja-tantra. 


The sadhanas and commentaries, which came much later than the 
Guhyasamája-tantra, wanted to take in the harvest of the development of 
Tantric Buddhism after the Guhyasamdja-tantra, So they arbitrarily made 
some Akhydna-tantras on the authority of which they placed their new 
systems without losing the appearance of Tantra. 


There is reason to believe that the 68th chapter of the Vajraméla- 
tantra was added after the original paficakrama had been written. The 
latter was completed earlier than the Vajrajfiana-samuccaya-tantra of which 
the latter half had not been finished at the time when the Pradipodyotana 
was written. The compilation of the Srijfiánavajrasamuccaya-tantra Was 
even later than the Vajrajfíasamuccaya-tantra. 


—JIBS Vol. XII No. 2, March 1964, pp. 828-44 
Mayananda 


THE WINGS OF AWEN 


The writer discussed in this paper the symbolism of the ‘Wings of 
Awen’. Its Druidic explanation, which includes ‘Three rods of light’ or 
primal divine rays, is summed up in the phrase ‘Good Thought’,‘Good Word, 
Good Deed’. It has parallels in other philosophies also. According to the 
writer, therefore, every threefold symbol, including the wings of Awen, 
implies this transforming activity which essentially is ‘Enlightenment or 
‘Redemption, by the renewing of the mind or false consciousness of 
its original state. In proportion, as all our thought, word and deed 
become, ‘good’ or ‘vital’, this state is realized as is indicated in the 
first of the spokes, radii or the Noble Eightfold Path of the Buddhists, 
the single-minded vision. 

—Theo. Vol. LXXXVII No. 9, June 1966, pP- 15968 
Merton, Thomas À 


MYSTIC AND ZEN MASTERS 


: A jc 
Zen Buddhism is often dismissed as one of those ancient EE 
religions which has had all the props knocked out from under it by moe’ 
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EC It 1S termed as a ‘a passive mysticism’, ‘a way of salvation’, . 
Eo gividualistic, and ‘Subjective’ and hence unresponded by the modern 
ST Such notions, according to the author, are totally baseless, for 
Mem, ‘passivity’, ‘subjectivity’ and so on, especially, the term ‘religion’, 
cannot be applied to Zen without very strict qualifications and indeed they 
should perhaps not normally be applied to it at all. The conclusions of 
Heinrich Dumoulin and his colleagues, viz., Maritain, Gardet, Garrigon- 
Lagrange, Massignon, etc., are, therefore, not correct. 


—CC Vol. VI No.2, March 1965, pp. 1-18 


Pachow, W. 
A STUDY OF THE DOTTED RECORD 


In 1896 Takakusu mentioned about the dotted record. His idea was 
to show that some of the Buddhist words were translated from Pali to 
Chinese and he cited the case of Sdmantapdasadika, Buddhaghosa’s commen- 
tary on the Vinaya. Its chinese translation is known as Shan-chien-lü-pt-pó- 
sha, While commenting on this translation ‘A dotted record of Many 
sages’ was mentioned. Many scholars took interest in this work. According 
to Takakusu, in the year 489 A.D., there were 975 dots on the record. 
Hence the Buddha's death had occurred in the year 486 B.C. But neither 
Takakusu nor Fie-chang-Fang was aware that a Bhiksuni called Ching-shiu 
added a dot to the record. The dots were not counted before 494-535 A.D. 
Hence in 489, there were either 974 or 972 dots. If 972 dots are taken, 
then 489 B.C. is the date of the death of the Buddha. Dotted record was 
directly connected with the translation of the Samantapasadikd. Regarding 
transmission of the Vinaya by teachers, Dipavamsa gives the list of names 
from Upali to Mahinda ‘son of Agoka. Fei-chang-Fang wrongly mentioned 
the 5th teacher Candavajji as the 6th teacher. The order of antiquity would 
be Dipavamsa, Samantapasadika and Mahayamsa. 


The author by using all the available evidences concludes that 
the dotted record must have existed independently at least for some 500 
years until the Samantapàsádiká in the 5th century was written. Sangha- 
bhadra brought the-dotted record from Combodia (Fu-nan) and this might 


ae oe brought from India. An useful glossary in Chinese is given at 
€ end. 


--JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 3, July-September 1965, pp. 342-49 


Tirapal, Bhikshu 
BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF REBIRTH 


from The Buddhist doctrine of rebirth should, however, be differentiated 


th E T : : : 
* transmigration and reincarnation beliefs of other systems, because 
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Buddhism denies the existence of a transmigrating permanent soul, creat 
by God or emanating from a Parmātmā. ed 


It is kamma that' conditions rebirth. Past kamma condit 
present birth, and preseent kamma in combination with Past kamma 
conditions the future. There are only five aggregates, namely, Corporeality 
feeling, perception, mental formations and consciousness, which 20 from 
one life to another. One set of the five khandhas ceases and gives birth to 
another, and, in this way, the process of existence is maintained. Theref 


; : Ore 
death and birth are the two points of the continuum or the dhammasantati, 


When we study the Pali scriptures critically, we find the words of the 
Buddha expressing strong belief in the becoming of the beings. In several 
discussions, the Buddha clearly states that beings after death are born in 
awful and blissful states, according to their kamma. The Jataka stories are 
also highly important for realising the belief in rebirth. The doctrine of 
rebirth was elaborated in the discussion held between venerable Nagasena 
and the king Milinda. We find a reference in the Dhammapada commen- 
tary which also throws light on this problem. In the Abhidhamma, four 
causes of death have been related. They are the expiration of the span of 
life, extinction of kamma, extinction of both of them and destructive 
kamma. Due to either of these four causes, a man reaches the end of his 
present life. 


Though Buddhist philosophy does not believe in some permanent 
principle residing in the personality of the being, still it maintains a citta- 
santati or continuum of consciousness which is of an impermanent nature 
and goes on renewing itself every moment like the waves of a river. 
The citta-santati goes on from one existence to another taking the load of 
impressions of actions, good or bad. So long as this accumulation conti- 
nues, there remains the succession of the citta-santati. 


The process of birth and death is just like a circle. The reason for 
this is ranha or desire. If this desire for life, which is rooted in ignorance, 
is fully extinguished then there will be no rebirth. This process of rebirth 
in the form of a circle or wheel has been explained by the Buddha in his 
doctrine of Paticcasamuppada. If we understand the process of PaticcasamuP" 
pada, then we can clearly understand the flux of birth and death. 


— WB Vol. XIV No. 3, October 1965, pP: 5? 


Roehm, Michael Irwin 
BUDDHIST PERSPECTIVE AND THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


atic ideal 
ithin the 


The writer shows in this paper that the fundamental democi 
can be seen in the Buddhist teachings, This ideal is enriched W. 
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ddhist perspective, having as its value-base a most noble ethics upon 
Me its fruitful method is based. The Dhamma is a relevant, reliable 
w e which, although set forth for the highest, is related to the temporal 


id 
ia tion for the benefit of all. 


situa 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 124-28 


Saddhatissa 
DUKKHA—THE FIRST NOBLE TRUTH 


Dukkha is not merely suffering, pain or misery, but it includes all other 
factors of an unsatisfactory nature. This truth is easily realized by every 
body. And for this reason, the Buddha made it the First Noble Truth. 
But Buddhism is not a means of escaping Dukkha. What it teaches is that 
one should understand it in order to overcome it. The paper further 
discusses the various types of Dukkha. 


—M Bo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 77-79 


Saddhatissa 
NIBBANA 


The writer discusses, in this paper, the concept of nibbdna and eluci- 
dates it by quoting extensively from some Buddhist texts. He shows that 
nibbána is the highest happiness. Therefore, the highest aim of a Buddhist 
is the attainment of nibbana which constitutes the absolute cessation of all 
conditioned phenomena. 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 3-4, March-April 1966, pp. 34-39 


Sastri, K.A, Nilakanta 
MAHAYANA BUDDHISM IN SOUTH INDIA SOME ASPECTS ' 


man Aryadeva, who succeeded Nagarjuna, held charge of Nalanda for 

VERUS In the 2nd century A.D., and Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka 

ata oe from the South. Candrakirti, who was also the Abbot of Nalanda, 

very ed many monasteries in the Konkana region. Vasubandhu had a 

perhaps 1 Career at Nalanda. His pupil Diünàga of Káficipuram, who 

ms lVed towards the end of the 5th century A.D., had as his pupil 
apāla who was also in charge of Nalanda mahavihara. 


I EU : 
Significant: Pali literature, relating to the Mahayana Buddhism, the most 
th entur era began with Kaccayana, the upper limit of whose age is the 
Kalis A.D. The commentaries, Drpavamis$a and Mahavamsa, mention 

Lown cent E attina, Madura, Uragapura and Anuradhapura as well- 
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In the realm of art, the important Indian centres under the Mah 

dispensation had been around Ajanta, and Elloro and Aurangabad, in th 

Upper Deccan, Ter, Chezarla, in the Lower Deccan and Lower Krishna 

basin, Ratnagiri in Kalingadesa and Keveripattinam and Nagapattinam in 

the Tamil country. In Nagapattinam, a multi-storeyed Dravida temple was 
built around the second decade of the 11th century A.D. 


ayana 


The scenes depicted in Ajanta show that Mahayana did not certainly 
bother about having to import Hindu Gods in its pantheon. Cave I here js 
dateable to the early 11th century A.D., while the Buddhist cave at Ellora 
would seem to pertain to a period between the 6th and the 8th centuries 
A.D. 


The caves at Aurangabad form an integral stage in the devolution of 
Mahayana pantheon. The records of Andhra in the 12th and the 13th 
centuries show that the famous Amaravati stupa was still in good preser- 
vation. Early adoption of Buddha into the Visnuite avatdras coupled with 
the high zeal with which Brahmanical Hinduism was fostered by the 
Pallavas was responsible for the exodus of Buddhist acaryas to the north. 


—BT Vol. II No. 3, November 1965, pp. 11-21 


Shizutani, Masao 
MATORA TO DAISHU-BU (THE MAHASANGHIKA SCHOOL OF 
MATHURA) 


Among the inscriptions reported by Liiders in his posthumous work, 
the Mathura Inscriptions, 1961, five inscriptions refer to the Mahasanghika 
or Mahdsanghiya. The Mahasanghika Schools has been mentioned 
conspicuously more times than the other schools. From the above 5, and 
another 4 inscriptions which were found at the site of Palikhera about 
3 miles from Mathura, it is known that in the Mathura area there existed 
Mahdasanghika monasteries of bhiksus and of bhiksunis before the 39th 
year of the Kaniska Era. These monasteries might have been located on the 
western side of the Yamuná as the Mahasanghika Vinaya mentions. 


the Mahasar- 


According to other inscriptions found at other places, al 
more widely 


ghika monasteries existed at Karli, Kosam, and Wardak, 
than those of the Sarvastivadins. 


hools, thé 


f thura 
Dharmagupta, the Samittiya, the Sarvastivadin, etc., also existed at m 1 
in the Kusana period; but the Mahdsanghika seems to have Manas 


most prosperous. In the last half of the Ist century, A.D., the adins 


3 3 5 qstiv 
ghikas at Mathura became predominent and stood against the Sar E. à 
in the reign, 


who were going ,tp, a dyanes. da the saste ang, een, 1n 
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iska, who strongly supported the latter, the former remained more 
"nent than the latter. This Mahdsanghika sect might not be the Caitika 
Pürvasaila sect, rather it was the Ekavyavahdrika or the Lokottara- 
sect which later spread to Afghanistan. 


Kan 
promin 
or the 

vádin 


—JIBS Vol. XIII No. 1, 1965, pp. 100-15 


Sinha, Nirmal C. 
THE MISSING CONTEXT OF CHOS 


Robert B. Ekvall finds that Chos may cover any thing from ‘a Scrap 
of paper’ to ‘knowledge, systems of thought, linguistic usage, and even 
forms of social organisation’. What this scholar fails to notice is that the 
Lotsavas’ acceptance of the Tibetan Chos as the correct equivalent of 
the Sanskrit dharma brought in its train all the diverse meaning of the 
Indian prototype. The word dharma along with its native imagery, its 
diverse meanings and its multiple uses eventually permeated the life and 
thought of the Buddhists in Tibet and Chos-rgyal and Chos-rgyal Chenpo 
became the most perfect renderings of Dharmaraja and Dharmamahdraja 
doing justice both to Sanskrit etymology and Tibetan syntax. When 
Gelugpa hierarch (Dalai Lama) became the ruler of Tibet he was appro- 
priately addressed as Chos-rgyal as earlier the Sdkya hierarch was called 
A millennium after Strong-btsan-sgampo princes from Mynak established 
Chos as the state religion of their kingdom and none buta true follower of 
Chos could be a Chos-rgyal. The first and greatest Chos-rgyal of Tibetan 
tradition was A$oka and the apithet came to be applied to Samsgs-rgyas 
and gShin-rje. All these point to the Indian context of the connotation of 
Chos, which is writ large in Kanjur and Tanjur. Ekvall and others are 
obviously ignorant of the fact that the Mahayana was nursed and nourished 
In the Himalayas in a typically Indian climate. 


—BT Vol. II No. 3, November 1965, pp. 23-28 


Soejima, Masamitsu 
AJRACCHEDIK A PRAJNAPARAMITA NO RINRI-GAKU TEKI 


KOSATSU (AN ETHICAL STUDY OF VAJRACCHEDIKA PRAJNA- 
PARAMITA) 


ian a ajracchedikà-Prajfiápáramità Sütra insists that prajna is non- 
this PRSE wisdom. It is something like intuitive consciousness and on 
i CREE nie opposite of vijfiana whose function is to distinguish. On 
and eyi] lul Prajna, all kinds of discriminations even of ethical, good 
is Without a gee The practice of prajfia is, therefore, not ethical, and 
exist only re limit of human ethic. The purpose of its practice does not 
Crete deed "a particular part of beings, i.e., human beings. All our con- 


SOF acts are 9 E ‘aa should 
always pa ractice of prajfia should not 
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beso. Prajfíáis to be practised, without becoming a slave to anything, Its 
practice can be impartial thereby, and lead to the whole. 


—JIBS Vol. XIII No. 1, 1965, pp. 140-41 


Soni, R. L. 
BUDDHISM—A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO LIFE 


The writer discusses in the paper the main principles of Buddhism 
and shows that Buddhism is a way of life, rational in deliberations, ethical 
to the core, practical in outlook, dynamic in action, all-inclusive in scope, 
realistic in comprehension, idealistic in its objective, transcendental in its 
summum bonum, and, above all, not only original in its conception and 
design, but also scientific in its approach to life and its problems. 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 95-102 


Strauss, C. T. 
THE SUBLIME ETHICS OF BUDDHISM 


The part of Buddhism, which exercises the greatest influence on those, 
who begin to study it, is its sublime ethics. Without postulating a God, it 
gives prescriptions which suffice for all relations in life, and which aim at 
the welfare of all beings, not only of men, but also of animals and even 
plants. In the Dhammapada there is a short epitome of this doctrine from 
the ethical viewpoint. *To omit all bad actions, to do all possible good, to 
purify one's heart; that is the religion of the Buddha'. 


The writer describes the Buddhist ethics by illustrations from Buddhist 
texts. 


Takahara, Shinichi 


MAHAVASTU NI MIRARERU TO SÜHAI (STUPA WORSHIP IN 
THE MAHAVASTU) 


Stüpa worship is a characteristic of the thought found in the 
Mahavastu. In the Mahasamghika Vinaya, the stupa is distinguished from 
the caitya, the former keeps sarira and the latter does not; but there is no 
distinction between the two in the Mahavastu, 


The Buddha-stüpa worship is naturally connected with the anusmrl 
of the Buddha’s personality, so the stipa-pija is just the Buddha-piy4- 
In the Mahavastu} the stüpa worship is said to give daiva and manusa profits 
to sattvas in the process of samsara, and at last it leads them to the bodhi 


a 


—MBo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 105-8 
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or buddhahood. In the Saddharmapundarika Sūtra, the attainment of 
buddhahood is mentioned as the profit of stüpa worship. The difference 
of these two texts shows the development of Mahayana Buddhism. In the 
Saddharmapundarika Sütra, sütra-copying is also regarded as an important 
practice like the stüpa worship, and it is sometimes regarded to be even 
superior to the latter. It seems that when the Sütra was composed, the 
sütra-copying had become much popular in the Buddhist practice; but, in 
the time of the Mahdvastu, it was not so. Buddha-image-making was also 
in similar condition. And in the Do-gyo-han-nya Kyo (A Chinese version 
of the Astasahasrikà prajfiaparamita) it is given great prominence. 


SPIRI 


—JIBS Vol. XIII No. 1, 1965, pp. 206-9 


The Marquis of Zetaland 
THE TRANSFORMING TOUCH OF THE DHAMMA 


The writer discusses the Dhamma of A$oka which in truth is a golden 
word before which all the crude and fierce emotions, the elemental and 
barbarous passions of man—anger hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness— 
flee, ashamed. It is permeated with the spirit of the lofty ethic of the 
Dhammapada—‘the path of Right’—wherein is taught that enmity never 
comes to an end through enmity here below; it comes to an end by non- 
enmity; this has been the rule from all eternity. 


—M Bo. Vol. LXXIV Nos. 5-6, May-June 1966, pp. 103-4 


Thera, C. Nyanasatta 
DUKKHA: CONTEMPLATION OF SUFFERING 


Buddhism is unique in giving the contemplation of suffering the same 
place in its scheme of liberation as other systems give to the contemplation 
of the Divine self. In this contemplation, the feelings and sensation of 
pain are actually felt; and the disciple views all sense desires as insatiable 
and sense objects a dream or a mirage. One who views sense objects and 
Sense pleasures thus feels detached and attains concentration: and when, 
applying the faculty of insight, he becomes still more disinterested, he 
finally attains liberation from all just, craving and all suffering. 


—WB Vol. XIV No. 7, February 1266, p. 21 


Upadhyaya, Bharat Singh 
LANKAVATARA SÜTRA 


2 The Larkávatarasütra, consisting of ten chapters, is regarded as an 
Important philosophical work of the school of Meditation. It was studied 
Y many scholars since the 7th century A.D. Three translations into 
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Chinese of this work are available. In it the whole universe is regarded as 
citta. In the eighth chapter, meat-eating is prohibited. Among the many 
names of the Buddha, Rama is mentioned. This indicates the Popularity 
of the worship of Rama. Many Advaitic thoughts, such as the doctrine 
of maya and the concept of illusion, are traceable to the literature of the 
Mahayana school, particularly to the works like Prajfiaparamitü and 
Lankavatarasitra. 


—SPA Vol. XLIX Nos. 3-4, Saka 1885, pp. 21-28 


Vijesekera, Nandadeva 
THE BUDDHIST CALENDAR 


The Sinhalese appear to have followed a calendar based on the 
lunar months, perhaps, adopting an earlier tradition. But this seems to 
have suffered a change due to Buddhist influence. Paficánga is the word 
used for the calendar, the five limbs being vara, tithi, naksatra, yoga and 
karana, 


In Buddhist records there was a reckoning from the time of the 
Buddha’s death (543 B.C.). Public dating and reckoning were done from 
the reigns of kings, e.g., ASoka the Guptas etc. A Buddha varsa was 
started in Ceylon in the 12th century A.D. 


Among the numerous other eras are the Saka and Vikrama eras, 
which are followed by the majority in Ceylon. The Sinhalese observed 
the Hindu calendar and all the observances connected and associated with 
it. There is no doubt that Ceylon followed the Hindu calendar from 
Pre-Buddhist times, as can be inferred from the prevalent cultural, 
religious and social observances; and with the introduction of Buddhism, 
the religious observances adopted in India came to be followed by the 
Sinhalese Buddhist laity in accordance with the Indian tradition. 


—CT Vol. XV No. 1, January 1966, pp. 11-14, 21 


Wilbon, G. Richard 
ON UNDERSTANDING THE BUDDHIST NIRVANA 


The way of the Buddha is the way from disease to health. The 
health is described as possession ofa state or condition called nirvana. 
Suffering is linked to ignorance: and nirvana involves the eradication of 
ignorance through the attainment of wisdom. : 


That nirvana means ‘blowing out, extinction’ as of a fire or the flame 
of a candle, is to be subject to the following qualifications:-(1) In philoso- 
phical or religious discourse, the semantic nucleus shifts: decisively to the 
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result of extinction—coolness, calm. (2) Nirvana as the extinction of a 
flame, is not the utter annihilation of that flame, but its subsidence into an 
unseen state. (3) In the yogic context, nirvana isa state in which the 
breath ceases to move. (4) Pali specialists derived nibbana from vr and 
not from vd. 


Hence one cannot insist any longer thar nirvana for the Buddhists 
was ever So Simple a matter as to be susceptible of comprehension either 
as bliss or as annihilation. Only further systematic explication of the 
various systems will permit reasonable insight into the complexities of the 
Buddhists understanding of ultimates. In Conze's words Nirvana is 
obviously transcendental and uncongnizable by logical thought; and the 
custom of trying to ascertain its meaning by collecting and examining many 
disconnected quotations cannot yield good results. What must be done 
is to approach nirvana by the road by which it ought to be approached, 
and to reproduce in oneself the state of mind corresponding to the three 
gateways to deliverance. 


—HR Vol. V. No. 2, Winter 1966, pp. 300-26 
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XII-B PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
(NON-BUDDHIST) 


Agrawala, P.K. = 
SKANDA IN THE PURANAS AND CLASSICAL LITERA- 


TURE 


The position of Skanda was high in the Gupta period. With 
the beginning of this epoch, we enter into the most glorious phase 
of Skanda worship. Various aspects ofthe deity and his cult, which 
had their origin earlier, are seen in this period elaborated and emphasised, 
As evidenced by contemporary literary and archeological evidence, from 
the rank of a folk-deity Skanda was now raised to the status of the 
national war-god. His Saivite association was an important factor in 
elevating his position. 

| 
| 


The legend of Skanda's birth is adumbrated in many of the Puranas 
and in the Kwmára-sambhava of Kalidasa. The motif of the demon 
Taraka evolved in the Puranas in relation to Skanda and his exploits are an 
invention of the Gupta period, for there is no piece of evidence from the 
vast epic literature, art and inscriptions of the pre-Gupta times referring to 
Tarakasura and his harassing of the gods. In-the Mahābhārata Skanda had 
his rival in the demon Mahisàsura, but perhaps only due to his association 
with Siva and the goddess. The Tarakasura motif dates from not earlier | 
than 300 A.D., the earliest, a brief reference to it being found in the | 
Viyu-Purana (Ch. 72). Similar is the case with Skanda’s vahana peacock, | 
cock being associated with him in the earlier period. | 


The worship of Skanda as Murugan in South India has been traced 
by scholars to very ancient times. However, in the present state of 
knowledge, it cannot be taken much earlier than the beginning of the | 
Christian era. His earliest name occurring in the old Tamil hymns, | 
is Seyon (red-complexioned), his Spouse Valli is a hill girl belonging 
to the hill-tribe of the Kuravas, the god is described as riding on a 
peacock, and the temple dedicated to him is distinguished by the cock flung 
on its top. 


It appears that Murugan was a popular hill-god, perhaps supreme 
among the deities of the Kurava and Vedda people of the non-Aryan section 
of the Tamil land. His cult became identified with that of Skanda 
of similar nature and associations, This blending, if not complete, was | 
partly affected by the time of the author of the Silappadikaram, i.€ 
2nd century A.D. 
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From the evidence of the Sangam texts and the Puranas it is apparent 
that the cults of Kumara-Skanda of the North and Seyon-Murugan of the 
Tamil country had already mingled and the different myths and legends of 
them both were accepted by each other in some form or the other. While 
in the Tamil country, the entire legend of Northern Skanda was fully 
accepted, in the North in the Puranic Skandism several traits of Tamilian 
origin and tradition were absorbed. Thus, in the Silappadikáram Murugan 
is the son of Siva and Parvati; six-faced, twelve-armed, etc, In the same 
way, the association with Skanda of Valli as his wife and peacock as 
his mount is due to the borrowings from the Seyon-Murugan cult of 
the Tamil country. 


In course of time, a number of low-ranking folk-deities believed 
to afflict the new-born babe and its mother came to be associated with 
Skanda who was taken to be their leader. The evidence of the Ayurvedic 
texts, bearing on the child-harassing gods and goddesses, is very important 
in this connection. 


Under the name Dandanayaka, Skanda is regarded as an attendant 
of Sürya, and, in popular belief, he is associated with thieves and rogues as 
their presiding deity. Skanda is also associated with a number of religious 
ceremonies, learning and literary activities. 


—Pur. Vol. VIII No. 1, January 1966, pp. 135-58 


Atreya, B.L. 
VEDANTA AND PSYCHO-SYNTHESIS : POSSIBILITY OF CO- 
OPERATION BETWEEN THEM 


'The writer shows that a close study of psycho-analysis and Vedanta 
and Yoga reveals that they have much in common and are likely to benefit 
from each other. He feels that in this age of cooperation, Vedanta 
and psycho-analysis should cooperate together in dispelling the widespread 
ignorance about the nature of man and in teaching the vast majority of 
mankind the right way of living and realizing the ungauged potentialities 
of human life, which can be made infinitely superior to what it is 
today. The basic teachings of Vedanta are very congenial and friendly to 
the findings of psycho-synthesis and the method of discovery accepted by 
Psycho-synthesis, viz., existential and empirical, in its widest sense, is 
acceptable to Vedanta also. The author, therefore, suggests that psycho- 
Synthesists should acquaint themselves with Yoga and Vedanta and 
the Vedantists will gain much confidence in their stand by acquainting 
themselves with the various aspects of psycho-synthesis. 


— PI Vol. II No. 2, August 1965, pp. 1-7 
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Atrey, J.P. 


PSYCHOSYNTHESIS AND INDIAN THOUGHT 


The writer shows that, though not directly or overtly, Indian thought 
has been influencing the Western thought. The influence on Psychology is, 
however, of recent times. Whereas Freud was completely ignorant 
of Indian thought, Jung visited India, came in contact with Indian thinkers 
and read Indian literature on religion, mysticism and Yoga. His Psycho: 
logy has been very much influenced by Indian ideology. The schoo] 
of contemporary psychology, which seems to have been very widely. 

. and deeply influenced by Indian thought, and which comes very closely, in 
its concepts of human personality, to that of Indian psychology, is what 
is now known as psycho-synthesis, founded by Roberto Assagioli of Italy. 


— PI Vol. II No. 2, August 1965, pp. 28-32 


Atreya, Prakash 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF INDIAN AND WESTERN CONCEPTS 
OF HUMAN PERSONALITY 


From a comparative study of Indian and Western concepts of 
personality, the writer shows that the Indian conception is broader 
in its outlook so as to include the existence of body, mind and soul. 
It reveals all truths about each of them and tells us that the body is 
the living place of the soul Which is the source of intelligence and 
self-consciousness. It is only on account of this broad outlook that 


the basic differences lie between the ideas of East and West about 
the true nature of human personality. 


—PI Vol. II No. 2, August 1965, pp. 69-80 


Ayyub, Abu Sayeed 
SUBJECTIVITY, OBJECTIVITY AND REALITY 


: » is perhaps the most difficult of all 
questions to answer : 


philosophy. 


In my opinion we have to recognise three different types of reality as- 
ultimate and defying all Sceptisism—the subject. the object, and the person: 
(including myself) which is the meeting point of subject and object. 


The Upanisads and the A 


dvaita, which put the greatest emphasis 
on the subject, have used two 


expressions as defining or describing 
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the subject saccidananda, and Satyam Jñānam Anandam. We may qualify 
them and say that the subject is identical with pure consciousness. But 
whatever ‘pure consciousness’ may mean, it does not mean the conscious- 
ness of nothing; for that is absolutely unthinkable. Thus, if we start 
with the indubitable reality of the subject, we must come to the reality of 
that which is known or of what we are conscious—in other words, 


the object. 


But, within this broad world of objects, we distinguish between the 
real and the apparent, the subjective (in the current loose sense and 
the objective. Of course, every thing that appears to someone even for a 
moment has some kind of reality. We call it subjectively real, in the sense 
of mentally real—contrasting it with the ‘objectively real’ or the real object. 
How do we conceive the objectively real? Tentatively, we may lay down 
three generally accepted criteria: (1) What is the same for all subject; 
(2) what exists independently of all subjects; (3) what is connected with 
other objects through universal laws. Although it is difficult to insist on the 
definition of the objectively real as what is independent of the observer, we 
can safely say that that is not objectively real which is known to depend on 
some ascertainable condition of observer. 


We can say that empirical reality, as known today even in the latest 
advancement of science, cannot be all that there is to it, for its contradic- 
tions and inadequacies can be shown. Admitted, but we cannot deny to 
consciousness the capability of knowing the real. We cannot reject 
both perception and thought as inherently and eternally invalid, without 
shutting ourselves in complete solipsism. 


The point is that we cannot deny that knowledge is a process; that 
this process is towards the real; that by objective reality we can in the last 
analysis mean only that towards which the eternally self-correcting and 
self-completing process of knowledge is leading. Using this language, I may 
say that reality is asymptotic to knowledge. 


—JIAP Vol. IV Nos. 1-2, 1965, pp. 49-60 


Bahm, Archie J. 
SELF AS MULTI-DIMENSIONAL 


The author of the present paper surveys some of the polar categories 
of selfhood to show how they function in many different dimensions of 
self. The categorical. polarities examined are: simple-complex; one-many; 
Substance-function; permanent-changing; temporal-eternal; active-passive; 
being-being-not; actual-potential; perfect-imperfect; conscious-unconscious; 
Individual-social; purposive-non-purposive; whole-part. These polar oppo- 
Sites, according to the author, are not contradictory but complementary. 


. 
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Each supplies something which the other lacks in constituting that in which 
both exist as categorical aspects. 


—RJPS Vol. II No. 2, 1966, pp. 1-8 


Bhattacharya, Chandrodaya 2 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NYAYA 


This is a free English translation of Gotama’s Nyāya-sūtra or the 
‘Aphorisms of Nyāya’ and Vatsyayana’s Bhāşya or commentary, 
Aphorism 1.1.3 to 1.1.9. It is continued from the previous issue 
to be continued into the following issues. 


from 
and is 


—JIAP Vol. II Nos. 1-2, 1963, pp. 89-104 


Bhattacharya, Chandrodaya 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NYAYA 


This is a free English translation of Gotama's Nyàya-sütra or the 


‘Aphorisms of Nyàya' and Vatsyayan’s Bhasya or commentary, from 
Aphorism 1.1.23 to 1.1.39 


It is continued from the previous issue. 


—JIAP Vol. IV Nos. 1-2, 1965, pp. 89-108 


Bhattacharya, Devaprasad 
THE POSITION OF T IN ADVAITA PHILOSOPHY 


According to the Advaitin, fro 
rance, the individual or ‘P 
society of individuals, 
view, the individual is n 
Brahman, However, t 
individuality cannot 
Individuality or jiva 
appearance, 


m the point of view obscured by igno- 
is only limited and finite and is related to a 
but from the transcendental (paramarthika) point of 
ot the limited finite individual, but the eternal infinite 
he main point remains that the individual with his 
be one and the same with the Absolute Brahman. 
hood is only a self-discrepant, illusory and false 


—CR Vol. CLXXV No. 3, June 1965, pp. 179-86 


Burch, George Bosworth 
THE HINDU CONCEPT -OF EXISTENCE 


The Hindu approach to 
than ontological.  Existenc 
experience. 


Philosophy tends to be epistemological rather 
€ is to be sought within the realm of 
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The question whether a sublated experience continues to exist after 
sublation does not arise. According to non-dualist Vedanta, reason dis- 
criminates the real or existent from the illusory or non-existent. There 
may, however, be stages in this discrimination, so that one non-entity may 
be more non-existent than another. Different non-dualist philosophers 
disagree as to how many such stages there are. Seven ‘planes of reality’ 
are distinguished by Pravas Jiwan Chaudhury. Four ‘grades of the theori- 
tic consciousness’ are distinguished by Sankara. Two levels only are 
recognised by Prakasananda, one level only, that of existence, is recognized 
by Gaudapáda. But no levels of existence or non-existence are conceded 
by Nagarjuna: 


As K.C. Bhattacharya puts it, the transcendental self is ‘known as 
unknown’. It is not known as object, but still it is somehow known. It 
is the substantial self, not the introspectively contemplated content of con- 
sciousness, which exists absolutely. It is the indubitable subject of ex- 
perience; and abstracted from all, which is not self, exists absolutely as 
unsublatable. It is conscious as the subject of experience, and is blissful. 


—WMon. Vol. L No. 1, January 1966, pp. 44-54 


Burnier, Radha 
THE WAY TO THE REAL 


The reality can never become an object of thought, be held as an 
image or concept, because it is beyond duality. The only way of knowing 
it is direct, at first hand. No otber type of knowledge can be described 
as knowledge of reality, except such immediate experience, which is self- 
valid and about which none else need tell anything. Direct understanding 
of this kind is the path or way to the real. 


—Theo. Vol. LXXXVII No. 7, April 1966, pp. 11-18 


Caturvedi, Parasurama x 
NIRANJANI SAMPRADAYA—SROTA AURA PARAMPARA 
(NIRANJANI SECT—ITS SOURCE AND TRADITIONS) 


“Nirafijana” or “Nirafijani’ doctrine is supposed to be a religious 
tradition having its ultimate source in the tenets of the Natha sect, 
But no authentic history of the “Nirafijani sect" has been discovered. 
According to the **Bhaktamála" of Raghodasa, of the twelve propaga- 
tors of. this cult, Haridasa was the one whose character and teachings 
Were both ofa superior order and who was well-known as a Nirafijani 
by virtue of the purity of his works. Purohita Harinarayana Sharma 
believes that Haridāsa was first a disciple of Pragdasaji, then of 
Dàdüj: Then he joined the Kabir and Natha sects, and at last started 


CONSE 
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his own unique sect. On the strength of internal and external evidence, 
he appears to have lived from Samvat 1512 to 1959. According to 
the Paracai of Raghunath Das he was born in 1512, took Sannyásq 
in 1553, completed his sadhana in 1570, returned to his native place, 
Dielavana, in 1580 after his travels far and wide and died probably 
in 1600 at the age of 88. His works have been published under 
the title **Haridasa Vani”-and literature of the Nirafijani sect is very 


vast. 


In his Vani Haridasa has expressed his immense faith in and profound 
respect for Gorakhanatha and Sant Kabir Sahab; and has mentioned the 
special attention which he paid to turning inwards his psychological activi- 
ties which are by nature oriented outwards. Like that of the other 
followers of the Sant tenets, the chief aim of the Nirafíjanis also is to 
awaken the Susumnd running between the J/da@ and the Pingalà hear 
the centrally aroused sounds and drink the elexir of life coming from 
the Sünya region. But there saints attached equal importance to the 
repetition of divine names. Swami Haridàsa generally referred to 

" the supreme reality as *'ramanirafijana" *Harinirafüjana" or ‘Alakha- 
niranjana". 


Barthwal considers the Niranjani sect to be a developed form of 
the Natha sect and has distinguished it from the Sant Mata which is des- 
cribed as the ‘“‘Nirguna” sect; since like the Kabir and the Radhaswami 
sects, they considered Nirafijana to be the Kalapürusa as well The 
Nirafijanis did not attach any great importance to a sectarian build-up 
and were not inclined to actively oppose the worship of Saguna. The 
sect has now been divided into two groups, viz., the Sannyásis who are 
called * Nihangas' and the householders know as ‘Gharabaris’, The follo- 
wers of this doctrine are mostly met with in Rajasthan ‘and no connection 
has so far been found to exist between these saints and any particular 
sect thriving in Orissa. 


—HT Vol. XXV Nos. 1-4, January-December 1964, pp. 130-44 


Chakravarty, Sahadeva 
KALIDASA KI DRSTI MEN DARSANA AUR DHARMA (PHILOSO- 
PHY AND RELIGION ACCORDING TO KALIDASA) 


The works of Kalidasa reveal his ideas about the religion and 
philosophy. God is indescribable. He is possessed of contradictory 
qualities. Perception, inference and the words of authoritative persons are 
the means to know God. He has accepted the doctrine of the Sarnkhyas 
viz., prakrti is the source of the universe, He believed in the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices and the attainment of heaven. .He accepted the 
doctrine of karma and rebirth, He has emphasised. the philosophy of 
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social good. Among the four goals of human life he gave a promi- 
nent place to dharma. He laid stress on penance as the means of 
upliftment. 


— Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. I No. 3, March 1965, pp. 201-3 


Chemparathy, George É : 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE YUKTIDIPIKA CONCERNING THE 
ISVARA DOCTRINE OF THE PASUPATAS AND VAISESIKAS 


In order to enlighten the origin and the early development of the 
doctrine of ]$vara in the theistic system of Indian philosophy, the author 
has published a translation of a passage of the Yuktidipika (p. 84, 24- 88,5). 
In this passage, the Yuktidipikakara discusses the views of the Pasupatas 
and Vaisesikas in connection with the theory that Isvara is the cause of 
the universe. The translation of the passage is accompanied by a brief 
analysis of the passage and some critical observations. 


—WZKSO Vol. IX, 1965, pp. 119-46 


Choudhary, K.P.S. 
TANTRIC MYSTICISM 


In Tantric mysticism, we find that Siva is the unchanging conscious- 
ness and Sakti its changing power. The ultimate aim of Tantric mysticism is 
the union of the jiva with the Parama-siva. The Rousing of the Kundalini 
and its union with the Supreme Being at the Sahasrara-cakra effect the 
states of samadhi and mukti. Tantric system of sadhanà has-been adopted 
by all the religious sects of India. 


Tantra is more a ‘practical’ form of religious worship than a system 
of philosophy, Tantric mysticism lays the greatest emphasis on the impor- 
tance of bodily development as an aid to meditation and asa means of 
realizing truth. It puts much stress on the practical aspect of God-realiza- 
tion without any parochial restrictions. Its emphasis on rousing the 
Kundalini-íakti is also an important contribution to the development of 
the various mystical sects. 


—VK Vol. LI No. 5, September 1964, pp. 313-19 


Crookall, Robert 
THE HUMAN ‘AURA’ 


The ‘semi-physical’ vehicle of vitality interpenetrates the physical 
body and extends a little beyond it; and the extension, if seen—and this is 
by the physical eye—forms the inner part of the total human ‘aura, 
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sometimes called ‘the health aura’. W.J. Kilner of St. Thomas? Hospita] 
London, in 1911, discerned it by sensitising the eye with a dye. Mic : 
Garrett and Phoebe Payne claimed to see ‘auras’ when quite young and 
Mrs. “I.C.R.” wrote to Light LXIX that her daughter, then aged nine, 
had seen ‘a bright light shining all round’. Her mother Gerda Walther 
had experienced the ‘human aura’, years before she had heard that such 
things were claimed to exist. The author has discussed these phenomena 
in this article. 


—DI Vol. V No. 2, April 1965, pp. 104-6 


' Daya Krisna 
THREE VIEWS REGARDING INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


There are three views about the relation of the method of Indian 
philosophy with moksa. The first view is that the subject matter of 
darsana is moksa, 


According to the second view, darsana is essentially the theoretical 
aspect of sadhana or being operative and perceptible on the practical level. 
Philosophical deliberation alone prompts us to the knowledge and effort 
to understand those potentialities which are afterwards confirmed and 
realised by actually practising sadhaná or yoga in life. Moksa is, undoub- 
tedly, beyond conceptual understanding, but conceptual deliberation alone 


can give us the knowledge of this innermost potentiality and truth of our 
existence, 


The third view is that darsana, in the proper sense of the word, is 
philosophy and is not essentially different from Western philosophy. 
According to this view, there is no connection between Indian philosophy 
and moksa. This is the only attitude which solves all the difficulties 
experienced by those who adopt one of the other two points of view. 


—DT Vol. XI No. 3, July 1965, pp. 147-60 


Filliozat, P. S. 
L'ARYASATAKA D'APPAYYADIKSITA; STANCES DE DEVOTION 


A SIVA (THE ARYASATAKA OF APPAYYADIKSITA : STANZAS 
OF DEVOTION TO $IvA) : 


The. Aryasataka is a composition of Appayyadiksita of the Bhara- 
dvaja family: but he has not given the names of his parents or teachers. 
Therefore, it is not certain if its author is identical with the great Diksita, 
who also belonged to the Bharadvaja family. It is likely that there could 
be more than one person of his name in that family. The manuscripts of 
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j the works of the great Diksita have generally colophons of a very 
characteristic nature. V. Raghavan distinguishes two authors of this 
name, but N. A. Gore has tried to identify them. 


The author has shown that the said work is influenced. by Mukanda- 
mala and is in commanding kavya style. 


The author has given the text and translation and a commentary on 
the aforesaid work. 


—JA Tome CCLIII Fasc. 1, 1965, pp. 51-82 


Frauwallner, Erich z 
PRABHAKARA UPADHYAYA 


It is shown that the well-known quotation of Prabhakara Upadhyaya 
in the Ataevacatustayaprakaranam of the Anumdnacintamani does not 
appear isolated, but in a definite context.  Thereby the teachings of 
Prabhakara Upadhyaya regarding inference can be determined as to two 
topics : his theory of pervasion (vydptih) and that of the conditional adjunct 
(upadhih). Accordingly, his position can be established in all essential 
aspects to be in accordance with the tradition of the Udayana-school, there 
is but little influence of Navya-Nyàya to be noticed. 


After that, two texts of Gangesa are interpreted, wherein he deals with 
the definition of pervasion as anupadhikasambandhah. Yt appears that 
Gangesa’s representation predominantly consists of passages of earlier 
origin. He is not adding much of his own, but composing with great skill 
and understanding. Accordingly, these pieces provide us, in spite of 
their brevity, with a good survey of the state of the tradition at his time. 


—WZKSO Vol. IX, 1965, pp. 198-226 


Gauchhwal, Balbir Singh 7 
MORAL RELIGION OF KANT AND KARMA YOGA OF THE GITÀ 


Both Kant and the Gita declare that not only the end, but also the 
means thereto must be sanctioned by, and grounded in the law of, the 
essential nature of our being. Nowhere, perhaps, could this view of Kant 
that an action is truly human, and for that matter truly moral, if it is the 
Tesult of the self-legislating authority of the self itself, find itself more 
faithfully represented than in the Gita’s Karma-yoga. E 


A distinction was made by Kant and the Gifd alike between the ‘auto- 
omy’ and the ‘heteronomy’ of the human self; and three principles are 
Técognised by both as basic to their moral religion : (1) The unity of the 
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end and the means presupposes belief in the intrinsic worth of one’s seit dc 
the only law of action. (2) Belief in the absolute goodness of the self and 
our determination to realise it as such are phenomena characteristic of the 
moral life which owes its raison d'étre to, and proceeds from, the inherent 
opposition of the life of sensibility to the innate power of the self. (3) The 
need of conquering ‘sensible attachments’ is emphasised not merely 
because the autonomy of the soul will be effectively secured, but also 
because in their absence the higher motive will come to be substituted 


for them. 


But what Kant failed to consider is the fact that, if virtue and 
happiness are not connected with each other logically or by way of 
causal relation, the bringing in of God where there is no such necessity 
would be directly opposed to the basic tenet of his moral faith, 


What, according to Kant and the Gita, lies within the power of the 
human self is to act in a manner that enables it to overcome the 
opposition of the not-self so as to return to itself. The highest aim of life, 
according to both, consists in that state on the attainment of which we 
transcend the realm of deed and consequence and fully withdraw ourselves 
into the perfection of our law. 


—KS Vol. LY Pt. 4, 1964, pp. 394-409 


Giri, Raghunath 
SAMANYA AURA VISESA (UNIVERSALS AND PARTICULARS) 


Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mimarhsa (Kumarila, Prabhakara) and Aristotle 
believe both universals and particulars to be real. In this respect, they are 
dualists. The monists believe that particular individuals and things alone 
are real. The universals, according to them, exist nowhere. The supporters 
of this view are the Buddhas, the Resemblance theorists and the nomina- 
lists. Another class of monists in this field are those philosophers, like 
Plato, who believe that universals alone are real and consider the particulars 
to be unreal, illusory and imaginary and hold that while the former are 
eternal, beginningless, unchangeable realities, the latter are imperma- 


22 having a beginning and an end and existing only in the minds of 
people. 


The Advaita Vedanta believes in universals alone, but this does not 
mean that it considers the universals as understood by Nyaya, Vaisesika 
Mimarhsa, Aristotle and Plato to be real, permanent and unchangeable, 
According to this theory, there are two types of universals-páramarthika 
and yyavaharika, The former is an absolute principle. It is existence, 
consciousness and bliss. The vyayaharika universal is of two kinds, Vi2» 
nominal and formal, which are intrinsically connected with each other. 
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But both of them are, according to this view, imaginary, pragmatic and 


unreal. They do not enjoy a permanent real existence, though they have 
all the qualities of a universal. 


—DT Vol. XI No. 2, April 1965, pp. 111-28 
Gnaneswarananda, Swami 
ON MEDITATION 


The mind is constantly knocking at the doors of the five senses. At 
last it feels weary and tired. It hears a call from within. But when that 
Divine Voice is heard, there is no depression. Rather there is a great 
attraction that calls him, greater than any other, The home to which our 


mind feels it must go is in the depth of our consciousness. If a person 


feels very lonesome when he cannot contact the world of the senses 
every moment, it means that he does not know that within him there is 
something that will give greater satisfaction than what he can have with 
all the sense objects combined. 


When the mind turns around, it trains itself to throw off the yoke of 
the senses. That is the first step towards the attainment of perfection, 
towards spiritual illumination. One still contacts the objects of the senses, 
but with a profound sense of indifference. 


— FK Vol. LI No. 6, October 1964, pp. 346-48 


Gupta, Kishorilal 
À PRACTICAL VIEW OF PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS 


Whenever, motivated by greed or jealousy, one is inclined to commit 
a sin against a fellow-creature, one should think : I am doing it towards 
myself. This is the practical significance of the great mantra Tattvamasi. 


Similarly whenever you are impelled to harm anybody, say to 
yourself, soham. 


In the mantra Aham Brahmüsmi, Brahma means man of sublime 
character, ‘a great man’. A great man cannot stoop so low. To do 
Wrong is against my self respect. ‘I’ cannot do that. 


—VJ Vol. XIV No. 10, December 1965, pp. 34-35 
Gupta, S.K. 


COCONUT (TRYAMBAKA) IN THE RGVEDA IS THE ORIGIN OF 
SIVA CULT 


th Tryambaka-Rudra in the RV VII. 59. 12 means a coconut and 
* Maruts in the RV VIII. 56-59 refer to the waters of coconut 
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found in its innér cavity. The later conception of Rudra as Siva 
with Uma as his spouse, Kumara and Ganesa as sons, having Matted 
hair and a serpent, holding a triśūla, riding on a bull, Wearing a 
skin, living on Kailasa, destroying the worlds, particularly as aSutosa 
is rooted in a figurative description of the various forms and 
qualities of coconut-fruit. A confusion of physical and metaphysica] 
aspects of Rudra appears to have been responsible for the origin anq 
development of Siva cult. The idols of bull and Siva (or more correctly 
as three-faced Yogi), found in Mohenjodaro excavations, therefore, 
indicate a later development of Rudra cult of the Rgveda. Siva-cult is, 
therefore, Vedic. It is neither non-Aryan nor pre-Vedic. It is earlier 
than Mohenjodaro Civilization. For the same reason, the Mohenjodaro 
Civilization, too, cannot be pre-Vedic. It can only be post-Vedic. 


—SB Vol. 1 Pts. 1-2, December 1965, pp 43-60 


Hacker, Paul 
RELATIONS OF EARLY ADVAITINS TO VAISNAVISM 


The author tries to ascertain the concrete type of ‘the theistic 
background of Sankara’s monism. The common opinion that Sankara 
was devoted to Siva appears to the author as having been circulated by 
Madhava-Vidyaranya, the author of the Sankaradigvijayah. Hacker does 
not find any trace of partiality for Saivism in Sankara’s main work, 
the Brahmasütrabhasyam. On the contrary, Hacker finds a few indications 
showing that the Vaisnava religion was more familiar to the author than 
Saivism. This holds good for Sankara’s disciples as well as for almost 
all authors of early Advaitism up to the end of the 10th century A.D. 


—WZKSO Vol. IX, 1965, pp. 147-54 


HOW TO PUT PAIN TO A BENEFICIAL USE 


In the religion of healthy-mindedness, referred to by William James 
in The varieties of Religious Experience, it is trust in God more often 
than mere optimism that could buoy the practicants up and save them from 
sinking into the morass of distress, The way to face pain is to refuse to 
be cowed down by misery and trust in the ultimate good. 


It is unnatural to be unfeeling. Anguish on account of separation 
from the near and dear ones cannot be eliminated from this world. Pain 
can countenanced effectively by turning the bitter experience to profit by 
making us dive deep into ourselves, i.e., by turning Godward 


—VK Vol. LII No. 10, February 1966, pp: 419-22 
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Iyer, M.K. Venkatarma 
BHAKTI FROM THE ADVAITIC STANDPOINT 


Sankara is quite alive to the fact that paying respect to spirituality 
arises from an instinct planted deep in the hearts of men. To prevent 
its acquiring a selfish tinge, a selfless and disinterested direction must 
be given. 


As a true philosopher, Sankara pushes his enquiry into the nature of 
ultimate reality to the end; but he recognises a lower standpoint wherein the 
distinction between God and finite self is real and the consequent urge 
on the part of the latter to offer worship to the former naturally arises. 
According to him, whatever form of God a man worships he must regard it 
as the Supreme Brahman. 


The test of some devotion, according to Sankara, is steady, unflinching 
and unshakable faith in God as the supreme value. He assigns the foremost 
place to bhakti among the accessories which prepare the ground for 
liberation. When the mind has acquired the requisite degree of purity by 
steady discipline in bhakti-yoga, the veil is removed and truth, in its native 
splendour, dawns on it. 


—VK Vol. LII No. 11, March 1966, pp. 477-83 


Jain, Darbarilal T 
JAINA DARSANA MEN SARVAJNATA KI SAMBHAVANAEN 
(IDEAS OF JAINA PHILOSOPHERS ABOUT OMNISCIENCE) 


According to the Jaina philosophy, knowledge being the shape of the 
Soulandits essential property, a simultaneous knowledge of everything 
knowable necessarily ensues upon the removal of the screen between 
the soul and the objects of its knowledge, its moha, and its other impurities. 
Support of ‘omniscience’ is seen everywhere in the Agama as well as Tarka 
Jaina texts, Kundakunda believed that the person, who does not know 
the whole, made up of perennial and all-pervading objects, cannot have 
à complete knowledge of any multiform substance, and vice versa one who 
does not know the latter cannot know the former. Many works of the 
Tarka period, like Sarvajfavisesa pariksd and sarvajfia siddhi, have suppor- 
ted a belief in ‘omniscience.? According to Akalaükadeva, degrees of 
knowledge form a continuum of which the upper limit is omniscience. The 
Senses and the mind being independent, in their absence, when the 
binding screens are completely lifted, there remains nothing which would 


Prevent omniscience.  Virasena and Widyananda were of the same 
Opinion 


The Jainas do not believe the screens, which hide the souls’ 
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omniscience, to be illusory. According to them, it is inherent individually 
„in every soul and is manifest in every Arhat. 


—Ane. Vol. XVIII Pt. 1, April 1965, PP. 2-7, 9 


Janacek, Adolf > 
NEGATIVE IMPULSE IN NIDRA 


Nidrá is necessarily the restriction of impulse from the inhibited 
exterior reality, because it has common features with dhydna and svapna, 
The activity of nidrd manifests itself in that the impulse gives rise to vrtiti, 
Abhavapratyaya is, thus, an impulse from the negation of the exterior 
reality, i.e., from objective negation. This impulse is a support for evoking 
commotion. The role of negative impulse in nidrá has been studied recently 
by experiments. 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 7, February 1966, pp. 101-3 


Javdekar, A.G. 

GYANA-PRAMANYA KE SAMBANDHA MEN VIBHINNA BHUMI- 
KAYEN (DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE VALIDITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE) 


Different conceptions about the validity of knowledge have been 
suggested. The conceptions as they are existing in the history of Indian 
Philosophy are as follows:— = 


That knowledge by itself is untrue 

That knowledge is doubtful 

That knowledge is neutral about truth or falsity 
That knowledge is possible 

That knowledge is true 


VAY = 


The first two of above-mentioned views are of the Buddhists; the third 
is of the Jainas; the fourth of the Naiyàyikas and the last one of the 
Mimaármsakas and the Vedantins. A critical examination of all these 


conceptions would show that none of them is perfect, though every view has 
some truth in it. 


— DT Vol. XII No. 2, April 1966, pp. 59-63 


Jayaswal, Harishchandra 
AUROBINDO DARSANA MEN VIKASAVADA (PLACE OF EVOLU- 
TION IN AUROBINDO'S PHILOSOPHY) 


i i : P : S 
According to Maharsi Aurobindo, evolution is a threefold po 
consisting of growth, orientation and harmonization. Lifeless body 8I? 
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to become a living body, which, in its turn, grows into a human body. 
The second evolutionary process is orientation towards super-consciousness. 
Matter tends to become living matter, to become mental life and mind and 
to become the Great Self, which is all pervading. Sri Aurobindo’s theory 
of evolution is, thus, a theory of spiritual evolution. Besides physical force, 
there is also spiritual force, which is related to Gnosis—-realization of ultimate 
truth. Aurobindo believed that he had that energy in him. ' 


— Mad. Vol. II No. 10, February 1966, pp. 64-67 


Jayawardena, Chandra 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND SOCIAL CHANGE: ASPECTS OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF HINDUISM IN BRITISH GUIANA 


The Hindus in the British Guiana are the descendants of immigrants 
from India who were recruited during the period 1838-1917 to serve as 
labourers in the Sugar plantations. Since their settlement in this country, 
there were changes in their religion which were extensive, though gradual. 
Ateach stage in the gradual integration of Indians into the host society, 
the nature and pattern of their religious beliefs were associated with the 
position and prospects of the community and its sub-groups. The relation 
between religion and social position was not that of a mere reflection. 
At all stages, belief and practice were an active factor partly determining, 
and partly determined, by the pursuit of group or sub-group interests which 
were at one time defence and consolidation and later cultural adaptation 
and status mobility. 


Developments in religious belief were influenced at all stages by 
thenature of Hinduism, non-dogmatic, amorphous and immensely tolerant 
of divergent tendencies. Modern reformist theology is essentially little more 
than re-statements of older less central themes. The basic attitude of unity 

. in diversity has made Hinduism resistant to sharp distinctions between sects 
or between orthodoxy and heresy. This has enabled the easy establishment 
of reformist movements and allowed individuals to choose items of 
belief and ritual in eclectic fashion. The pattern of religious beliefs of most 
individuals is a synthesis of some orthodox and some reformist teachings in 
Proportions that may vary with time and circumstances. 


; The reformist movements facilitated the participation of Indians 

m characteristically Guianese activities and the passage of attitudes and 

| Values prized by the wider society. It is significant that one of the main 
| trends of these movements has been to transform the other wordly asceticism 
| of the traditional religion into a concern with the current social situation. 
While the reformist ethics are similar in some respects to the Weberian 
m otestant ethics, the inspiration behind them has, from the beginning, been 
Social rather than theological; the goal has been social uplift rather than 
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spiritual salvation. A corollary of this has been the infusion of Secular 
meanings into religious concepts. 


—CSSH Vol. VIII No. 2, January 1966, pp. 211-40 


Jha, Badri Nath 
IN DEFENCE OF MYSTICISM 


Mystic knowledge is condemned by critics as purely subjective, 
private, personal, illusory, pallucinatory and verifiable neither actually nor 
potentially. These charges, however, do not diminish the high cognitive 
value of mysticism. 


Mysticism is a type of unifying religious experience by direct, 
immediate and self-validating intuition in order to establish the identification 
of the soul with the one undifferentiated divine reality. Intuition is supra- 
sensuous and supra-logical knowledge by means of which alone the highest 
reality can be discerned in its entirety, in its oneness. The mystic knows 
God through it. 


To have a vision of God one has to fully personalize oneself. Scientific 
knowledge, on the other hand, is non-personal. The difference between the 
two kinds of cognition is due to the difference in the subject-matter of inves- 
tigation. Mr. Lewis aptly says that spiritual things are spiritually discerned. 


Unlike feeling, in the proper sense, mystic experience is cognitive 
and informative, even when this cognitive element cannot be shared. It 
is a state of insight into the depths of truth, unplumbed by the discursive 
intellect. Mystic knowledge is ineffable, incommunicable. Mystical 
states cannot be sustained for long. 


Well-attested facts of telepathy and clairvoyance suggest that in excep- 
tional cases the mind does Operate in almost complete independence of 
the ordinary mechanisms. The unanimity to be found in mystic experiences 
warrants a claim that the mystic has a knowledge of the Supreme 
Being. The normal man can verify the mystic experiences if he would 
follow the path of a mystic, They are just as public as sense experience. 


—MUJG Vol. I No. 1, Summer 1964, pp. 38-49 


Joharapurkar, Vidyadhara 
VIDARBHA MEN JAINADHARMA KI PARAMPARA (THE TRADI- 
TION OF JAIN RELIGION IN VIDARBHA) 


The Pauranic references indicate that Vidarbha’s Jaina tradition i$ 


associated with Rsabhadeva at least since the 8th or 9th century. Acalapura, 
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Bhadravati, Padmapura, vatagrama, vinyatatapura, Sripura, Patüra, Karanja 
and other cities are associated with Jaina religion. According to the census 
of 1961, the population of Jainas in Vidarbha is 45,000. 


—Ane. Vol. XVIII No. 4, October 1965, p.p 146-48 


Joshi, H.M. 
SELF AS DATUM IN METAPHYSICS 


Metaphysics to become adequate to comprehend the infinite nature of 
reality takes into account various data of experiences possessed by either 
one or several human beings. The view which the author of the present 
paper attempts to expound is that self as experience and value is the 
fundamental datum in metaphysics. 


—RJPS Vol. II No. 2, 1966, pp. 9-15 


Kenghe, C.T. E 
STUDIES IN THE PATANJALA YOGA SUTRA 


The internal evidence collected by Haner is, by no means, sufficient 
to prove the different chronological strata in the extant Yogasütras. The 
Kriyáyoga text is directly connected with the Yoganga text and no separate 
text is required to be presumed for explaining the Kriydyoga; nor is it in 
keeping with facts to say that Nirodha is not the central concept in the 
Yoganga text. 


Isvarapranidhana has been assigned three different positions in different 
places in the extant Yogasiitras. The Nirodhapatha is, in no way, atheistic, 
and itis very difficult to say whether Patafijali was influenced by the 
Buddha's teachings or the Buddha himself was influenced by an earlier 
Yoga tradition from which Patafijali inherited his text. 


aA 


The Yogasütra II, 28 to the end of the third chapter cannot be a 
complete text by itself, nor is it a fact that it has absolutely no connection 
with the previous text. 


Yoga has fully utilised the Sāmkhya metaphysics; and Haner’s 
contention that the final redactor of the Yogasutras gave metaphysics to 
Yoga, borrowing it from Buddhists, is not tenable. Nor has Haner himself 
Succeeded in giving any succinct and convincing interpretation of the fourth 
chapter. In fact, there is no need to hunt for a separate mataphysics 
for Yoga. 


j 


.  Haner does not also seem to be justified in. finding two altogether 
different texts in the first chapter of the Yogasütras. His far-fetched attempt 
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to connect và in I, 23 with I, 12 is completely unwarranted and Seems to 
be due to the ignorance of the sütra style. 


—YM Vol. VIII No. 3, January 1966, Dp. 1-9 


Kokaje, R.G. 
SMARTA YOGA 


The rituals and rules of conduct, that have been prescribed in the 
religious aphorisms of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Gautama, Vasistha and 
others, as also in the Smrti works of Manu, Yàjfiavalkya, etc., are not 
concerned only with the outer physical actions, but aim at an all round 
development of human personality. 


The word Yoga has been used in the religious aphorisms in the sense, 
of preventing the mental defects like attraction, efc. Gautama has 
indirectly accepted the necessity of Yoga, even when he has not used the 
word Yoga. 


As the self is supreme, self-realization has been considered the 
highest goal of human life by Manu and others. Apastamba has prescri- 
bed Yoga for the removal of anger, etc. But Baudhayana and others have 
made it a means of knowledge as well. 


Tne need of several karmans has been advocated for removal of the 
impurities. Butin some places, it is also advocated for the sake of the 
continuity of the fire of knowledge, Karman has been given an equal 
position with jfidna as a means of emancipation. 


The Smrtis maintain that for correctly performing the actions, one 
should have one’s senses conquered, 


—YM Vol. VIII No. 3, January 1966, pp. 29-37 


Kunz, F.L. 
FROM THE ‘UNREAL’ TO THE ‘REAL’ 


The writer has discussed in this paper the concepts ‘Unreal’ and 
"Real" from a theosophist's point of view and has shown that the great issue 
ofour times is the recent advance made by science from belief to firm 
individual knowledge of the reality of the non-material source of the 
manifested world. ; 


— Theo. Vol. LXXXVII No. 8, May 1966, pp. 79-8? 
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Law, B.C. 
WHAT IS MORAL BEHAVIOUR IN JAINISM ? 


Virtue, according to Jainism, is that form of conduct which develops 
the self-realization of man, helps him in the purification of the heart and 
carries him towards the attainment of liberation. 


The five rules of conduct or moral behaviour are especially binding 
on monks and nuns, but they should also be observed by laymen. Forgive- 
ness, humility, honesty, contentment, truthfulness, restraint, austerity, 
renunciation, selflessness and chaste life are the ten virtues. Parsvanatha 
promulgated the four vows : ahimsd, satya, asteya and aparigraha. The 
vow of chastity was later added by Mahavira. 


Restraint as regards body, speech and mind can enable a person to 
achieve the purity of morals, which is the essence of right conduct. It is 
an aspect of austerity. 


—AP Vol. XXXVI No. 6, June 1965, pp 271-73 


Lester, Robert C. 
RAMANUJA AND SRI-VAISNAVISM : THE CONCEPT OF PRA- 
PATTI OR SARANAGATI 


The split among the followers of Ramanuja centered on the question 
of human effort versus divine grace in effecting the highest goal, the former 
defining prapatti as mere receptivity, the latter insisting that it must 
involve a positive act on the part of one desirous of moksa before divine 
grace can effect such an end. The Vadagali school, defined by Vedanta 
Desika, makes prapatti a six-member ritual act involving the recitation of 
certain mantras. There is evidence to show that Ramanuja supports neither 
the one view nor the other. Intent on establishing traditional dharmic and 
meditative patterns on a solidly theistic basis, he emphasized the necessity 
of divine grace and in doing so employs the concept of prapatti or 
Sarandgati frequently and independently of his sources. This leaves him 
Open to such a distortion as the Tengalai interpreters advance. 


Of the nine writings attributed to Ramanuja (A.D. 1017-1137) the 
most highly revered, thoroughly known, and frequently recited are three 
Prose poems, collectively known as Gadyatraya; and Ramanvja’s continuing 
relationship with Vadagalism has been seen in terms of these devotional out- 
pourings. But Sarandgatigadya and Srirangagadya are seen to be inconsistent 
with Ramanuja’s commentaries. It does appear that the author or authors 
of the gadyas knew Ramanuja’s writings and that the theology of the gadyas 
Tepresents a stage somewhere between Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika. 


—HR Vol. V No. 2, Winter 1966, pp. 266-82 
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Madhavan, Brahmachari 
ADVAITA VEDANTA—-A BIRD'S EYE VIEW 


According to the Vedantasára, the teaching of the Upanisads is ‘the 
identity between Brahman and the individual self’. The futility of an 
objective knowledge, divested of a corresponding knowledge of the inner 
self, was becoming patent to the thinkers of the Upanisads and the focus 
of enquiry was shifting from external to internal realities. Turning his eyes 
inward, the wise man found that the ultimate unitary principle of the 
external world was his very ãtman and that the world of diversity external 
to himself was mere illusion. 


The prime concern of the Upanisads is to release the human soul 
from all the limitations attendant on its worldly existence and to bring an 
awareness of its inherent divinity. 


The qualifications, prescribed for competence to enter into a study of 
Vedanta, are (1) A sound intellectual background with regard to the 
general teaching of the Vadanta; (2) a calm and clean mind and (3) posses- 
sion of sadhanacatustaya. 


According to the Advaitins, the principal categories of the empirical 
world, viz., space, time and cause, are self contradictory and the world- 
phenomena are neither ultimately existent nor absolutely non-existent. 
They have only ignorance for their basis. This principle is designated by 


the Advaitins as maya and is defined as 'something positive which can 
neither be called ‘is’ nor ‘is not’. 


To eradicate maya, we have to detect it in its all phases. The self 
associated with three states of existence, walking, dreaming and sleeping is 
designated as visva, faijasa and prajiia, respectively. The self in itself, 
unassociated with any of these states is called rurīya. 


Each of us is a finite part of an infinite universe and the cosmic soul 
unassocitted with maya is the Brahman. Brahman and turlyá are one and 
the same. The method of analysing and negating all that is mayd is known 
as apavada, in contradistinction to which adhyáropa is the superimposing 
of the maya and its products on Brahman when we are in ignorance. 


One who has an actual direct realization of atman is called a jivanmukta. 


—VK Vol. LII No. 10, Feb 1966, pp. 443-49 
Mahalingam T.V. eoruary pp 


HAYAGRIVA—THE CONCEPT AND THE CULT 


Hayagriva is extolled as the god of knowledge and wisdom, virtually 


r 
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endowed with the functions of Sarasvati in the Vaisnava order. The 
earliest connection between horse and learning may be traced to the 
teaching of the madhuvidyá to the A$vins by the horse-faced Vedic seer 
Dadhyafic. A speciality of the concept and cult of Hayagriva is its 
acceptance by the Buddhists in India and its migration to China and 
Japan. 


The circumstances, leading to Visnu taking this hybrid form, are men- 
tioned, for the first time, in the epic literature and the Devibhagavata. 


Hayagriva was also conceived of as the.restorer and reciter of the 
Vedas; and in the Hayagrivopanisad, he is hailed as the personification of 
the three Vedas. This aspect of Visnu has been glorified by Vedanta- 
desika. 


During the course of development of this cult through the centuries, 
Hayagriva was also given the orientation of a fierce god with terrific 
features. J.N. Banerjea has attempted to attribute this to the influence of 
the Mahayana Buddhists. This character of the deity is spoken of in the 
Hayagrivasastra and the Hayagrivamahamalamantra. 


The iconographic features of this deity are mentioned in the Visnu- 
dharmottara, the Agnipurana, the Brahmdndapurdna, etc. The plastic 
representations of Hayagriva in Indian art are not many and most of the 
few known examples do not also conform to the canons of iconography. 
Hayagriva may also, though rarely, be noticed in the vyüha forms of 
Visnu. 

—Br. V Vol. Vol. XXIX Pts, 1-4, 1965, pp. 188-99 


Mayeda, Sangaku mot 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE BHAGAVADGITABHASYA ASCRIBED 
TO SANKARA 


In this article, Mayeda examines the authenticity of - Gitabhasyam 
(GBh.) as a work of Sankara. The method of the examination mainly 
consists of a comparison of the GBh. with Sankara's Brahmasütrabhasyam 
(BSBh.), based on the four terms formerly taken up by P.Hacker: a vidya, 
námarüpa, maya and isvara. Additionally, the author has compared the 
quotations in GBh. and collected various other evidences. In his conclusion, 
Meyeda says, *As we have seen above, all the points of disagreement 
between the GBh. and BSBh. are explicable or are of no importance for 
Judging the authenticity of the GBA. On the other hand, the points of 
agreement evidently prove that the GBh. and the BSBh. were written by 
One and the same author. Our comparison of quotations in both works 
(Section Il) also points to the authenticity of the GBh. Various other 
kinds of evidence available (Section III) support its authenticity. We 
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found no strong evidence, internal or external, to deny the authenticity of 
the GBh. as Sankar’s production. We can, therefore, conclude that it isa 
genuine work of Sankara”. 


—WZKSO Vol. IX, 1965, pp. 155-97 


Mayeda, Sengaku E. z 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE UPADESASAHASRI ASCRIBED TO 


SANKARA 


The writer had discussed, in this paper, the question of the ascription 
of the authorship of Upadésasühasri to Sankara. For this purpose, the 
work has been compared with the Brahmasütrabhàsya, also of Sankara, 
the authenticity of which has already been proved. Secondly, the. refer- 
ences to the Upadeésasahasri in the works of other writers have also 
been examined. From a critical study of all this, it appears that 
the Upadesasahasri accords, in most cases, with the Brahmasütrabhásya 
in regard to basic points. At the same time, the points of disagreement 
do not seem to be strong enough to lead one to deny the authenticity 
' of the Upadesasahasri. Again, the study of references to Upadesasáhasri 
in the works of other writers also demonstrates its authenticity. It can, 
therefore, be safely concluded that the Udadesasáhasri, consisting of two 
parts, metrical and prose, is one of the genuine works of Sankara, the 
"author of Brahmasitrabhdasya. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 2, April-June 1965, pp. 178-96 


Mishra, Ram Ugra 
ASAMPRAJNATA SAMADHI 


All the four stages of Samprajndta samadhi are related to realisation 
due to its gradual developments in the earlier stages culminating in the 
rise of true knowledge in the last stage. On controlling the mental states, 
which come at the time of samprajfíata yoga, appears the asamprajiata 
yoga. ‘According to the Brahmavidyopanisad and the Chdndogya, it is a 
state devoid of all mental activity. 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 8, March 1966, p. 116 


Misra, Ram Ugra 
THE YOGA CLASSIC OF PATANJALI 


Vijfianabhiksu, the author of the Yoga-varttika, explains away the 
atheistic statements in Samkhya works by saying that these are only €x- 
aggerations. He is very original in Saying that ultimately each purusa 18 
a mere spark of lévara. The reality of prakrti and purusa, according to 
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him, cannot be distinguished from the reality of I$vara. This position is 


one of avibhaga. 
—JYI Vol. XI No. 2, September 1965, pp. 21-22 


Mishra, R.U. 
DEFINITION OF YOGA 


While discussing the definition of Yoga the writer states that the 
definition “Yoga is the restraint of activities of the personality complex" 
does not comprehend sampranjata yoga. 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 12, July 1966, p. 180 


Mishra, R.U. 
YOGA IN MODERN TIMES 


The Yoga of the past began from-rituals and external sacrifices. It 
proceeded to an inner sacrifice which was simplified from the intellectual 
contemplation to worship of deity with the help of mantras, and later to mere’ 
muttering the name of God with all fervour and sincerity. 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 12, July 1966, p. 181-84 


Nabi, Mohammed Noor 
THE CONCEPTION OF GOD AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE EARLY 
MYSTICS OF INDIA 


Theism tries to bridge the gulf existing between deism and pantheism. 
An analysis of the views of the chief representatives of the Chishti, Suhra- 
wardi and Firdausi orders leads to the conclusion that theism was the 
dominant feature of the early Indian Sufism. : 


According to ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman Al-Hujwiri, God is one; He is 
Living, Forgiving Merciful, Willing, All-powerful, Hearing, Seeing, Speak- 
Ing and Subsistent. 


According to Shaikh Hamiduddin, search for God means absorbing 
oneself in Him; and Jadi Hamidu’ddin Nagori says that God.is the begin- 
Ning in respect of His potentialities and the end in respect of His actualities. 
He is Eternal and has the necessary existence and has a personal relation- 
Ship with His creatures. 


. God, for Shaikh, Faridu'd-din Ganji-Shakar, was living having 
Objective existence; and according to Baba Farid, He has absolute 
freedom in His actions. Shaikh Nizamu’ddin Auliya shows that God is 
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Self-conscious. He is with His creatures, but at the same time, He js sepa- 
rate from them. Shaikh Nasiru'd-din interprets the term ‘Shan’ as the mani- 
festation of the power of God and not God Himself at a certain point of 
time. According to Ibn-al-’Arabi, on the other hand, the purpose of crea. 
tion is the yearning on the part of Allah to know Himself. Shaikh Sharfy 
d-din, opposing this view, says that at the perfect stage of Verification à 
mystic attains the gnosis of God without being identical with Him. 


—IC Vol. XXXIX No. 4, October 1965, pp. 285-95 


Nagendra 
NATURE OF THE SELF ACCORDING TO UPANISADS 


The problem of the self was discussed ages ago in the Upanisads. 
The problem has been discussed for the first time in the dialogues between 
the teacher Prajapati and the pupil Indra in the Chandogya Upanisad. 
Prajapati explains to him the progressive development in the definition of 
the self through the four stages of the (1) Bodily self, (2) Empirical self, 
(3) Transcendental self and (4) Absolute self. The self, according to him, 
cannot be realised directly, it can only be realised in stages. 


Explaining the relation of the body and the self, the Upanisads hold 
that the body is like a chariot in which the self is a charioteer, the intellect 
(buddhi) is a driver, the manas (mind) is the bridle and the sense organs 
are the horses. The mind enjoys the fruits of action. The self in itself is 
eternal, unborn, without any beginning or end and is indestructible. The 
mind is superior to sense organs, the intellect is superior to the mind and 
the atman is superior to the intellect. 


The Upanisads also point out that it is difficult to grasp the real 
nature of the self, since it is encased in five sheaths (kosas), viz, annamaya 
kosa, pranamaya kosa, manomaya kosa, jfíanamaya kosa and Gnandamaya 
Kosa. This theory of five sheaths tries to solve all the difficulties with 
regard to the problem of the self. 


The Upanisads hold that there are three states of the empirical self, 
viz., waking states (taijasa), dream state and sleep state. Continuity of ex- 
perience requires us to admit a permanent self underlying all contents of 
consciousness, 


Although the Upanisads propound a theory of double self, viz., the 
individual self and the supreme self, they establish the ultimate reality © 
one supreme self. Both the souls reside in the cavity of the heart of the 
same body as darkness and light. We can realise the supreme self only 
when we transcend from the individual self. ‘That Thou Art’ (ratyamasi) 
and ‘I am Brahman’ (Aham Brahmásmi) are the highest states of spiritual 


—— 
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achievement. The self cannot be known and understood by any physica] 
means; it can only be realised and experienced through intuition. It can be 
realised through Sravana (hearing), manana (thinking) and nididhyasana 
(meditation). Those who have succeeded in realising their own self are the 
enlightened souls, otherwise, all others are lost in the dark alley of 
ignorance. 


—RJPS Vol. II No. 2, 1966, pp. 120-24 


Numbudripad, P.M. Bhaskaran 
ŚRĪ KRSNA AND HIS TEACHINGS 


The two important teachings of $ri Krsna are harmony of different 
ideas and the ideal of karma yoga as taught in the Gita. He describes 
this yoga as the scientific way of doing work with skill. The highest 
benefit is derived from niskama karma. The greatness of all good action 
consists in self-purification which cannot be attained without self-forget- 
fulness. He, who, in the midst of intense activity, finds himself in the 
greatest calmness, and, in the greatest peace finds intense activity, is the 
greatest yogi as well as the wisest man. 


—VK Vol. LI No. 5, September 1964, pp. 306-8 
Neelkantan, Seetha — . 
THE ANCIENT WISDOM AND MODERN THOUGHT 


The writer demonstrates in this paper that wisdom can never be 
ancient or modern and that it is eternally the same, because it is the truth. 
The approach to it or the interpretation of it may be different, depending 
on one's background, development and understanding. 


The foundation of the ancient wisdom has been in terms of man, the 
Outer as well as the Inner man, in relation to himself, in relation to his 
fellow-beings, and in relation to the Universe. While the triumphs of 
modern science are no doubt great, the failures are no less great. The 
need of the hour, therefore, is a comradeship of scientific knowledge and 
Intuitive experience, which is reflection, contemplation or tapas. 


— Theo. Vol. LXXXVII No. 8, May 1966, pp. 90-94 
NOTES AND TOPICS ON TANTRA 


Vol. I No. 2 of the Bulletin of Tibetology started a symposium on the 
Tantras, Lama Anagarika Govinda threw further light on them in his 
atticle in Vol. If No. I of the journal. Marco Pallis gives different 
Suggestions in this article. 

—BT Vol. II No. 2, August 1965, p. 36 
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Oberhammer, Gerhard 
MEDITATION UND MYSTIK IM YOGA DES PATARJAII 
(MEDITATION AND MYSTICISM IN THE YOGA OF PATANJAL) 


In this paper, an attempt has been made to ascertain the structure 
of yogic meditation as described in the Yoga-sitras of Patafijali. For this, 
three groups of statements regarding meditation (YS 1, 2-18; YS 1, 41-50; 
YS II. 54-III, 7) have been studied in order to see whether they deal with 
the same type of meditation or with different types which, philosophically 
speaking, have to be evaluated differently. 


The result of this study can be thus summarized : Historically speak- 
ing, two forms of meditation have to be distinguished in the Yoga-sütras : 
the samadhi of the Nirodhayoga (YS 1, 2-18) and the samápatti (YS 1,41-50) 
which, in contraposition to the former, does not differ typologically from 
the samyama as described in YS II, 54-IIL,7. The samadhi of the Nirodha- 
yoga may possibly be called a ‘natural mysticism’, while the samapatti 
represents only a method to ‘appropriate’ existentially a certain belief or 
truth, being a part of a philosophical or theological system. Thus, the 
samapatti, having no real object, but only representations and ideas, i.e., 
finite contents of cognition, cannot be called a mystical experience. The 
samadhi of the Nirodhayoga on the contrary—not the samādhi of the 
samyama—is a meditation of a completely different structure. In it the 
cognition transcending all finite objects in direction of the ‘Being’, which, 
as ‘sky-line’ of cognition, is a necessary a priori of each act of cognition, 
reaches this very ‘Being’ ina sort of direct experience, since every content 
of the act of cognition is eliminated, in spite of the fact that this ‘being’ 
on principle can never become the explicit object of human cognition. 


—WZKSO Vol. IX, 1965, pp. 98-118 
Pandeya, Ramachandra 


PRATYAKSA KA PRAMANYA (VALIDITY OF PERCEPTION) 


The effort of finding out the validity of perception will be a failure as 
long as the approach to the problem is made through extra perceptory 
medium. Perception can be proved in the true sense of the term only when 
an object is pre-determined and the pre-determined object is brought before 
us after its presence is known through the senses. 


—DT Vol. XII No. 2, April 1966, pp. 64-72 
Pandeya, Shyama Narayan 


MADHURARASOPASAKA NIMBARKA KA TATVA CINTANA 


(PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHTS OF NIMBARKA—THE DEVOTEE 
OF SWEET LOVE) 


Nimbarka believed Srikrsna to be uncaused cause, the god of gods, 
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and the lord of lords and considered his connection with Rādhikā to be 
eternal. Rādhikā assumes the forms of Lakşmī, Sītā, Rukmini, etc., 
according to the form of the devotee’s tutelary deity. 


The aim and object of Nimbàrka's sweet devotionis to approach his 
lord and master. By getting near him, the bhakta attains all the four aims 
of life, viz., dharma, artha, kama and mokşa. In the state of ‘nearness’, 
the devotee’s exclusive devotion and complete surrender are indeed a 
marvel. 


Sadhyabhakti, which is an end in itself, having all the characteristics 
of love, is considered to be rasa by Nimbarka and his followers. Like all 
other rasas, this brilliant rasa is also complete with the corresponding 
vibháva, anubhàva and saficaribhàva. The light of this divine form of rasa 
is unfading, pure and replete with the divine sentiment of love. 


— Trip. Vol. X No. 3, December 1964, pp. 33-38 


Pankaj, Anantakamalanath 
MADHVA MATA KA DARSANA AURA SAHITYA (THE PHILOSO- 
PHY AND LITERATURE OF MADHVA SECT) 


The paper surveys the philosophy of Madhvacarya and his 
teachings. 


—VJ Vol. XV No. 3, May 1966, pp. 27-28 


Ramarao, P.S.S. 
BHARATIYA TARKA MEN NISEDHA PRATYAYA (THE CONCEPT 
OF NEGATION IN INDIAN LOGIC) 


A comparative study of the view of the leading ancient Indian 
philosophers on the problem of negation shows that three questions are 
Involved in this problem. 


First of all, either the negative judgment denies something or some- 
thing is affirmed by means of it. Considering various examples of negative 
judgments, it becomes clear that such judgments do not necessarily deny 
Or necessarily affirm. The complete significance of a judgment depends 
on the context in which it is made and every judgment is understood with 
reference to the conditions under which it is made. 


The second question is whether corresponding to negative judgments 
there are Negative facts or not. As Wittengstein has clearly shown, we 
Cannot assume the existence of negative facts on the basis of our negative 
Judgments, According to Nagarjuna, who holds an extreme view on this 
Point, we deal with concepts in our judgments, not with facts. 
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The third question involved in our problem is whether negative 
judgments are true because of our knowledge of non-existence or because 
of our want of knowledge of something. According to the philosophers, 
who believe in anupalabdhi-pramana, absence of knowledge points to the 
knowledge of ‘absence’. Though the knowledge of ‘absence’ is as direct 
as that of ‘presence’, it is peculiar in this sense that while the judgments of 
‘presence’ are based on perception alone, those of ‘absence’ are based on 
perception plus something else. 


—DT Vol. XI No. 3, July 1965, pp. 161-69 


Rao, P. Nagaraja 
LOGIC IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


The close association of the religious ideal, moksa as the determining 
motivation ofall the systems of Indian philosophy has overshadowed the 
logical excellence and the powerful acuteness of arguments presented in the 
different systems sustaining the different viewpoints. Among the well- 
known determinative marks of purport, in terms of which the words in 
which the spiritual experiences of the Rsis are couched, reasoning is one of 
the most important, The authoritarianism of the revelation is only on the 
surface. Its meaning rests on the power of rational interpretation. 
Revelation does not clash with the report of the senses nor with the deli- 
verances of inference. 


Every one of the Indian philosophical systems has its own logical 
basis. Though the limitations of reason are affirmed, it is also emphasised 
that the deliverances of spiritual truths do not go against reason. The 
empirical validity of reason and’ its transcendence at the spiritual level 
are seen to be remarkably consistent in the light of the three levels of 
experience described by Sankara. 


—VK Vol. LI No. 10, February 1965, pp. 499-500 


Rao, P. Nagaraja 
REFLECTIONS ON THE CONCEPT OF PHILOSOPHY, EAST 
AND WEST 


The stress on the function of the critical intelligence as the only 
function of philosophy is a prejudice of the West, whereas the Indian 
concept of philosophy is more integral. Philosophy for the Hindus 18; 
in the words of Plotinus, “What matters most”. The concept of moksa is the 
aim of Philosophy and dharma organises our passions and possessions, 
orienting them towards moksa. The agnostic note and the sceptica 
questioning arising from a conception of philosophy as a pure rationa 
activity are quelled by this pragmatic concept of Indian philosophy. 
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Reason cannot prescribe the ends and goals of life ; and on account of the 
diversity of men’s opinions, it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as a 
sure guide. The Indian tradition has another way of looking at the 
panorama of philosophical systems as alternate standpoints adopted by 
men of differing temperaments and distinct cultures. According to the 
Hindu thinkers, morality is a factor that goes a great way towards clear 
and correct thinking. Contemporary Indian philosophers have not been 
hampered by an uncritical allegiance to what is taken as the Indian 
philosophical tradition or heritage. They have constructed imposing 
systems of metaphysics which have taken the conclusions of modern 
science into account. In the language of the Upanisad, “The nature 
- of philosophy is truth. It is the delight of life. It is mind’s bliss and it 
abounds in peace." Such a conception of philosophy helps man grow to 
his highest possible nature. 


—IAC Vol. XIV No. 4, October 1965, pp. 297-312 


Rastogi, Navajivana 
BHARAVI KRTITVA—ANACHUE KUCHA PRERAKA PAHALU 


(BHARAVPS PHILOSOPHY OF ACTION—SOME UNTOUCHED 
ASPECTS) 


The entire wealth of Bharavi’s thought centres round the attainment 
of success, dignity and greatness which is possible only by a harmonious 
blend of moral excellence and resourceful intelligence. By connecting, 
refining and enriching all the aspects of our life, in their beautiful 
manifoldness, with ‘Sri’ and ‘Laksmi’, Bharavi has nourished a living 
cultural ideal with food provided by poetry. In his poetic delineations of 
truth, abstract threads of honest living and pursuit of ideals can be clearly 
seen behind concrete and colourful imagery. 


Arjuna’s unconquerable vigour supports his determination to win 
Jayasri and Yudhisthira’s living faith keeps Dhanafijaya alive to his 
responsibility. Symbolic representations like these show the famous 
‘depth of meaning’ in Bharavi. 


—Hind. Vol. XXV Nos. 1-4, January-December 1964, pp. 262-69 
Saganuma, Akira 


SANTARAKSITA’S CRITICISM OF THE PARAMANUVADA IN 
THE TATTVASAMGRAHA 


The argument between Santaraksita and the realists is divided into 
two clasess: one is on paramünuvüda and the other on vijnanavada. 
Accor ding to the realists, the four material elements, ete., are distinctly and 
Clearly perceived only because the atoms exist as the grahya and they 
are known by pratyaksa. Santaraksita’s view that “all that which does not 


. 
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appear with its form in the cognition of the recognizer is only NOn-exis- | 
tence” has closer relation to his vijfiana theory, according to which if the 
external object is recognised, it may be recognised either by nirákáravijfiano 

or by sākāravijňāna or by anyakáravijfíána ; and having examined each of 

them, he concluded that it could not be established in any case, Thus 
paramanuyada is denied. 


Subhagupta says that the atoms cannot come about one by one and, 
therefore, do not appear singly in cognition. Saàntaraksita's reply to this 
is that even if they come into existence in the aggregated form, the atoms 


would appear only in their own impartible form. 


According to Sumati, all things have two forms, tulya and atulya, of 
which the former is perceived by the sense and the latter by perception of 
a yogin. Therefore, the atoms become established by perception. Santara- 
ksita’s reply is that if this view was held, there would be two things, 
each differing from the other in form. 


According to Kumarila, it is not impossible for one and the same 
thing to have two contradictory characters, because we find it to be the 
same actually. Santaraksita’s reply is that if it were as insisted, there would 
be cognition of the non-existence. 


Santaraksita’s criticism on the paramánuváda has an important place 
in order to establish vijfaptimdtrata from the other side in this chapter— 
bahirarthapariksa—of the Tattvasamgraha. 


—JIBS Vol. XII No. 2, March 1964, pp. 828-34 


Sahal, Kanahiya Lal 
ARJUNA KA VISADAYOGA-EKA MANOVAIJNANIKA VISLESANA 
(THE VISADAYOGA OF ARJUNA: A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS) 


The world is full of misery. Pain is such an intense experience that 
through it arise self-awakening and self-realisation, The first chapter of 
the Gitd is not called *Arjuna's grief” but Visada-yoga. The fact is that 
Arjuna did not like to kill his own relatives. His mention of the evil 
consequences of war are pure rationalisation. Self-involvement vitiates 
judgment. Motivated by the self-regarding sentiment, we are unable to 
take the correct decision. The benevolence, which is prompting Arjuna to 
turn his face against war, is not genuine benevolence. At the bottom of 
this sympathy, is his self-feeling, impelled by which he hesitates to kill his 
own kith and kin. 

In addition to the false self sentiment, Arjuna is being overpowered 
by grief, which is an unpleasant emotion. Unpleasant emotions have 2 
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: very injurious effect on the mind and the body. According to L.P. Verma 
in the state of anger, the digestive process stops, the intestines contract, 
l heart beat rises from 80 to 180 and blood-pressure from 120 to 230, 
| and some times intensity of rage results in bursting of the cerebral arteries 
and even death. Scholars of the Ayurveda are of the opinion that the 
Gita’s description of Arjuna in the first chapter is a perfect picture of fear 
and rage. 


According to Freud and other psycho-analysists, the cause of mental 
tension is a conflict between the pleasure principle and the Super-ego. 
Arjuna knows that Duryodhana and the other Kauravas are cruel and 
atrocious. At the same time, prompted by false attachment and Self-love, 
he believes that he would earn demerit by killing these wicked persons. 
He is in the state of intense grief and keen tension. So long asa person 
remains so intense, he or she experiences great anxiety and restlessness. 
According to Progaf, so long as a dreadful conflict does not arise at a turn 
in life, man does not take the path ofself-hood. During this process, 
there arises a commotion in the depths of mind which yields something 

| 

| 

| 

| 


extremely valuable that cannot be obtained in any other way. But often 
tension leads to utter destruction. 


While passing through the state of mental tension, Arjuna found an 
analyst and guide in the personality of Krsna, and as a result of Krsna's 
talk—the Gitá— Arjuna was relieved of mental conflict and regained mental 
health. 


—NPP Vol. LXIX No. 3, Samvat 2021, pp. 241-60 


Satyanarayana, N. 
CONDITIONS FOR THE REALIZATION OF NON-VIOLENCE 


For the realization of non-violence, Gandhiji, prescribed the following 
conditions which are ethical in character and have a psycho-physical 
basis: 


l. Celibacy which, according to Gandhiji, is the control of all the sense- 
organs—a voluntarily accepted ethical and psychical principle leading to a 
physical discipline and dispassionate action based on love and selflessness ; 
2. Control of the palate so as to avoid such food as strengthens a tendency 
to animal passion; 3. Non-stealing which implies humility, thought- 
fulness, vigilance and simplicity in habits. Gandhiji believed in 
the simplicity of both heart and mind, which, according to him, should 
translate itself in an external form ; 4. Non-possession or poverty, which 
is the Buddhist Middle Path leading to wisdom, and which conduces to 
calm, to knowledge and to nirvana ; 5. Reverence for life in all its forms. 
Gandhiji insists that it must come from within and 6. A feeling of 
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oneness with life. According to Sankaracarya, the realised person sees 
all beings as one with the self. What is most necessary for cultivating this 
attitude is to be aware of all the destructive tendencies of one’s mind. 


—AP Vol. XXXVII No. 2, February 1966, pp. 61-65 


Sen Gupta, Anima 
IS ETHICAL PROPOSITION MEANINGLESS 


It is a firmly-rooted belief that ethical terms used in ethical 
judgments do attribute some qualities to human character or human 
actions. Ethical judgments are arrived at by careful consideration of the 
peculiarly human qualities and of actions which spring forth from such 
qualities. And since intuition and mystic experience, efc., are also varieties 
of human experience, criteria for testing the validity of different forms of 
knowledge are diverse. 


The Advaita Vedanta mentions six ways of knowing on the empiri- 
cal level; and the sense data of logical positivists are as much false and 
meaningless in the eyes of an Advaita Vedàntist as are the moral qualities. 
Ethical judgments are complicated, but they are not meaningless. Dignity 
of man, his worth and humanity depend on his moral experience. The 
term, good, signifies manifestation of the characteristic qualities of man in 
one’s actions. If sense data alone were real, then not only the science of 
ethics, but all other sciences which are related to human life and human 
society will also be meaningless. If ego, self, human personality, etc., can 
find a place in the real world alongwith chairs and tables, which are as 
much logical constructions, then with them ethics too will be able to have 
a rightful position in the context of human life and society, 


— DI Vol. V No. 2, April 1965, pp. 59-65 


Sen Gupta, Anima 
SAMKHYA AND THE UPAMANA PRAMANA 


According to Samkhya, upamüna is not an independent source of 
knowledge. Vakyartha jfiana produced by the assertion *yathà gaustatha 
gavaya iti’ is purely verbal. As soon as the inexperienced person hears this 
sentence, the relevant buddhivrtti is formed immediately, and it is this 
buddhivrtti which serves as pramana and not the assertion, ‘as the cow, SO 
is the gavaya’. The knowledge, that the term gavaya is denotative of the 
animal similar to the cow, is purely inferential. By means of inference, We 
can only say that the term gavaya has gotsome pravrtti nimitta, but the 
fact that this pravytti nimitta is to be had in gavayatva only cannot be 
established by means of this type of anumana. Sabda helps us to know 
that similarity with the cow is the pravrtti nimitta in the case of the term 
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gavayatva. That gavayatva is the pravrtti nimitta of the term gavaya is not 
made known to us by Sabda. 


—VK Vol. LII No. 11, March 1966, pp. 483-84 


Sharma, Chaturvedi Giridhar 3 3 
CĀRVĀKA DARSANA KA SARIRATMAVADA (CARVAKA'S 
PHILOSOPHY OF BODY AS SOUL) 


According to Carvaka philosophy, the body is the Self. The body 
is perceptible. Since body is destructible, the Self too must be regarded as 
destructible. The plurality of selves is obvious. The word isvara refers to 
human beings endowed with distinct uncommon powers. 


—Sar. Vol. LXVI Part II No. 1, July 1965, pp. 25-32 


Shastri, Nemichandra 
ACARYA MANATUNGA 


A number of contradictory accounts about the life and works of 
Acárya Manatunga, available in the works of later period, bring us to the 
following conclusions : 


(1) Literary works composed between the 10th century and the 16th 
century A.D. refer to him and often equalise him with Mayüra, Bana, 
Kalidasa, Magha, etc. (2) Literary traditions of the Svetambara sect of 
the’ Jainas recognise that he was first a follower of the Digambara sect and 
was later converted into a follower of the Svetambara sect. The account 
| is just vice versa in the traditions of the Digambara sect. (3) He composed 
| the Bhaktümara-stotra and the followers of the Svetambara and Digambara 
sects of the Jainas recongnised it. (4) To increase the importance of the 
work in the eyes of the common masses, a number of miraculous accounts 
were invented about the composition of the work. Available evidences 
place him sometime in the second half of the 7th century A.D. 


The Bhaktamara-stotra originally consisted of 48 Kavya-padyas of 
which the followers of the Svetámbara sect recognised only 44, whereas the 
followers of the Digambara sect added four more padyas to them and 
recognised 52 padyas. The whole work is in the Vasantatilaka metre. 
Aditirthamkara Rsabhanatha has been extolled in the stotras. 


| — Ane. Vol. XVIII No. 6, February 1966, pp. 242-47 
| Shastri, Shrinivas 

Í THE CONCEPTION OF EXTERNAL OBJECT IN THE SCHOOL OF 
E DIGNAGA 


In Pramana Vartika, Dharmakirti assumed, like his master, Dignaga, 
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that objects are either particulars or universals and that ‘ultimate reality is 
what is contrary to generality’, and, according to Manorathanandin, *the 
points of contrariety are : (1) Reality is unutterable. (2) It can [hs 
explained by reference to its own essence and to its distinction from others, 
(3) It is not the object of negative conception. (4) It is unique. (5) Its 
cognition does not depend on the recollection of its name. (6) Its essence 
is cognized as distinct from other essences. (7) It is efficient to purposive 
action’. 


For the Buddhist an empirical thing is a special arrangement of parts 
which are capable of producing purposive action. It is not a whole 
separate from its parts and has no extension or duration. The unique 
particular or ‘Svalaksana’ is the ultimate reality in the Dignàga system. 
‘Vyakti’ and *Akrti? correspond to the Buddhist particular. But from the 
Buddhist point of view it is the object of Nirvikalpaka (sensation), not of 
Savikalpaka (perception). It is the stream of pure existence. 


According to Stcherbatsky reality is ‘transcendental’ in the sense of 
atyanta paroksa. But, according to the Dignàga system, it is cognized in 
pure sensation. The word ‘point-instant’ used by Stcherbatsky for the 
unique particular, also seems confusing. The unique particular is not a 
mere point. Itis not ‘zero’ but something positive, pure existence, the 
force of an empirical thing, which produces a purposive action. 


—DI Vol. V No. 2, April 1965, pp. 91-97 
Shukla, J. P. 
THE NATURE OF MIND IN THE INTEGRAL ADVAITISM OF 
SRI AUROBINDO 


Philosophers and psychologists have paid due attention to the 
conscious and unconscious spheres of human exeprience but have failed to 
realise that mind has greater dimensions of consciousness and deeper layers 
of experience. Sri Aurobindo formulated a theory of mind which is 
devoid of all the above-stated difficulties. Mind is a mid-way reality, it is 
creative of truth and ignorance and suffers from the limitations of body 
and life in which it is deeply entrenched. But it is essentially one with the 
Absolute Reality and by a constant practice the real nature of mind can 
be realized by removing the veils of ignorance and egoistic tendencies. 
There is a conscious continuity from the lower order of experience to the 
higher, starting from the subconscious upto the supraconscious. Sri 
Aurobindo has not only given a theoretical account ofthe nature and 
possibilities of mind, but he has also suggested a practical path for the 
realization of higher nature by integration, sublimation and transformation 
of the lower into the higher realms of experience. 


—MB Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 133-46 
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Siddhasagara, Ksullaka 

VAGBHATTA KE MANGALACARANA KA RACAYITÀ (THE 
AUTHOR OF VAGBHATTA'S PRAYER) 


According to those who believe Isvara to be omnipresent, beginning- 
less and unmixed, it should not be possible for God to create Raga etc. or 
to destroy them; nor is an entirely impermanent existence capable of doing 
so. Hence the author of the prayer, believed to have been written by 
Vagbhatta, could not have been a believer in exclusive permanence. 
Nor can a Carvaka atheist be the author of this margalácarana, because he 
does believe in the existence of a jiva which is not Pudgala. According to 
this view the existence of Raga, etc., themselves, which belong to jivas, is 
impossible. 


That personality alone, who is in the beginning a worldly jiva; but 
who has become a pure Paramdima in every sense, free from the eighteen 
Dosas by shedding Moha etc., can remove his own as well others’ Raga etc. 
Defects while staying in his pure disease free gross body. Hence there is no 
possibility of this prayer being written by any person other than a follower 
of the Arhata religion who believes in a changing everlasting reality. 
According to the Arhata belief, the patient as well as the disease and its 
causes and cure are all anekàntameya (various) from the point of view of 
Drayya (substance) Ksetra (locality) and kala (time and season). 


— Ane. Vol.XVII No. 6, February 1965, pp. 248-49, 52 


Sogani, Kamal Chand 
THE CONCEPT OF DEVOTION IN JAINISM 


Jainism recognises the Arhat and the Siddha as the divinity-realised 
souls who may be the objects of devotion. 


Devotion implies the sublime affection, circumscribed by the imma- 
culacy of thought and emotion, towards the objects of devotion. Though 
the object is awe-inspiring on account of its infiniteness, yet it is fascinating 
and very easily captivates and transports the devotee with strange exultation, 
and the spirit of utter consecration is manifested. 


The different types of devotion may be stated as pertaining to (1) stuti, 
(2) vandaná, (3) idol worship, (4) nama-smarana, (5) bhajana-kirtana, 
(6) vinaya, (7) vaiyávrttya and (8) abhiksnajríanopayoga. 


The effects of devotion are mundane pleasures, super-mundane 
happiness, abrogation of distress and disturbance, banishment of physical 
disease, removal of voices and attainment of virtues, overthrowing of 
the Obstacles, acquisition of penetrating intellect, development of effulgent 
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personality and weighty tongue, wide recognition, achievement of success 
and riches, and, lastly, attainment of fearlessness. | 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. 1, March 1966, pp. 65-71 


Sogani, Kamal Chand 
THE NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE SIDES OF CONDUCT ACCORD. 
ING TO THE UPANISADS, THE GITA AND JAINISM : 


The Upanisads, the Gità and Jainism regard the deliverance of the 
self as the summum bonum of human life. The Upanisads and the Gita 
may differ from Jainism in regard to the meaning of faith. But in point of 
ethical formulations, all the three speak with one voice. 


The negative side of conduct consists in purging oneself of sins and 
passions, in subduing the senses and in restraining the mind while the 
positive side embraces several virtues along with devotion and meditation, 
Avoidance of sins and passions helps to realise the pure Brahman, accor- 
ding to the Upanisads. According to Jainism, the pilgrim on the path of 
realisation must avoid all vices. According to the Gita , demoniac qualities 
obstruct the path of liberation and Jainism considers all inauspicious 
lesyas and àsravas and inauspicious dhyünas as obstacles in the path 
of nirvana. Control of the senses and the mind is equally emphasised 
in the Upanisads and Jainism. 


For the positive side of conduct, the Gitd mentions the divine endow- 
ments and the three types of austerities. These may be compared with 
different types of virtues prescribed in Jainism. The stress in the Upani- 
sads is on truth, while that of Jainism is on ahimsā. Yoga or devotional 
meditation is laid down in the Upanisads as the only means to realise God. 
According to Jainism, any convenient posture subscribing to mental 
control may be adopted. Upasana and bhakti to God and Guru as a means 
of self realisation is laid down in the Upanisads and the Gita. Jainism 
recognises bhakti as an integral constituent of the sixteen kinds of reflection 
and includes it in the six essentials of the muni. In the Bhagavadgità and 
the Upanisads, it is laid down that it is necessary to seek God's grace 
before one hopes to reach the highest. This theory is, however, foreign to 
Jainism. It is only meditational efforts that lead one to nirvana. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 80-92 


Subbannachar, N.V. 2 
THE PROBLEM OF SELF: A CRITIQUE OF METHODOLOGY 


A critique of Methodology—Indian and Western—is necessary for an 
adequate appreciation of the different approaches and their results. The 


See 
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resent essay sets out one of the significant points of methodology in under- 
standing the nature of self. Since all darśanas, āstika and nāstika, except 
he Carvaka and the agamas and the tantras, follow the method of yoga 
in variation with their respective standpoints, this critique gives special 
attention to the Pramanas, i.e., the means of knowing and realising in 
relation to Yoga. The author’s conclusion is that methodology with its 
various specific techniques (a) should arise from the necessity of Brahma- 
jrana, (b) should admit of the freedom of Brahma-jijidsa, and (c) should 
be the result (phala or siddhi) of jijfíasà in any measure and direction. 


—RJPS Vol. II No. 2, 1966, pp. 30-71 


Sundaram, P. K. 
SUPERIMPOSITION 


The doctrine of superimposition, adhydsa, holds a vital place in the 
Advaita philosophy. This superimposition, this ‘misplaced concreteness’, 
extends to the entire range of things, external and internal. Superimposi- 
tion, is described as natural, beginningless, and, unless terminated by true 
wisdom, eridless to all practical intents and purposes. It is defined as ‘the 
. appearance elsewhere, with a nature like that of recollection of what was 
seen before’. For superimposition what is necessary is only the cognition 
of what is imposed, not its real existence. 


—VK Vol. LI No. 6, October 1964, pp. 352-56 


Taimni, I. K. ; 
MATHEMATICS AS THE BASIS OF MANIFESTATION 


Not only truths of the physical world but also those of the subtler 
Worlds can be grasped to some extent by the intellect with the help of 
mathematics without direct realization in one's consciousness as is done in 
Yoga. All phenomena are essentially of the nature of vibrations of 
different kinds and every vibration in the ultimate analysis is a mode of 
motion which can be represented by a mathematical formula. 


: Since the bhitas, which affect our sense-organs and produce the five 
kinds of sensations, through the instrumentality of the sense organs, are 
dependent upon vibrations of various kinds, they are merely in the last 
analysis mathematical quantities. Every sensation is produced by a 
Vibration and is mathematically related to the vibration. That is why 
sensations are called fanmátrás in Hindu philosophy. We can contact 
teality in its objective aspect only through them. The whole physical 
Universe is thus reducible to a set of mathematical formulae. 


A If undifferentiated consciousness is the only reality at the basis of the 
Riverse, all phenomena and noumena must be nothing but relations in the 
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underlying conciousness. Only the absolute is not relative. And, since 
mathematics is the science which deals with relations of every conceivable 
type, it must be the very ultimate basis of manifestation. The nine 
numbers, zero and infinity must somehow represent the basic realities of 
existence and their relations to one another. 


—Theo. Vol. LXXXVII No. 5, February 1966, pp. 298-309 


Taimni, I.K. 
THE MONAD AND THE LOGOS 


The relation of the Logos to the Monad is compared to that of the 
sun and its rays. This simile brings out the fact that the Monads are all 
rooted in. the Logos and derive from him their life and consciousness, it 
does not indicate the microcosmic nature of each Monad which makes it 
(the Monad) unfold itself and ultimately become a Logos himself. Another 
simile frequently used is that of a fire and the sparks which come out of it. 
This simile does not show a constant continuing relation between the Logos 
and the Monad. The most suggestive simile used for the relation between 
the Logos and the Monad is that of a tree and its seed. However, this is 
not a perfect simile. 


There are only three worlds existing side by side interpenetrating one 
another. These are (1) the world of matter, (2) the world of mind and (3) the 
world of pure consciousness. These three worlds are the very basis of the 
manifested universe. In this triple-world of matter, mind and conscious- 
ness are scattered all the Monads that are rooted in the world of conscious- 

- ness, and are functioning in the world of matter through a complete set of 
vehicles on all planes. Logos and Monad are the two streams of white 
light, passing through the prison of manifestation, produce their respective 
beams of coloured light on the other side; and it is the mingling and the 
interaction of these two beams in the field of our consciousness which 
produce our composite and complex world. 


~ Theo. Vol. LXXXVI No. 7, April 1965, pp. 14-26 


Taimni, LK. 
NADA OR SOUND 


The writer has discussed in this Paper the concept of ‘sound’ or nada 
and its nature and role in a manifested System. He demonstrates that 
vibration in its subtlest sense forms the very basis of the manifested 
universe. 


Theo. Vol. LXXXVII No. 8, May 1966, pp. 118-29 
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imni, LK. 
THE NATURE OF DEVOTION 


Dealing with the different aspects of bhakti-yoga, the author discusses, 
with a critical commentary, five sutras (BS 56, 67, 9, 10, 11) of the Bhakti- 


sütra of Narada. 
—Theo. Vol. LXXXVI No. 12, September 1965, pp. 387-98 


Taimni, I.K. 


. THE NATURE OF DEVOTION 


The Bhakti-sütra of Narada contains 84 sütras dealing with different 
aspects of bhakti. It is generally considered as a text-book on bhakti-yoga. 
The author here considers seven süfras (BS 51,52 2,60,3,7 and 54), 
given in this work, dealing with the nature of devotion and the means of 
developing itin order to gain a general idea about the philosophy and 
technique of bhakti-yoga. 


—Theo. Vol. LXXXVI No. 11, August 1965, pp. 320-30 


Taimni, I.K. 
THE RELATION OF THE MANIFEST AND THE UNMANIFEST-1 


Occultism investigates and adds to our knowledge of the invisible 
worlds which are hidden within the physical. Science enables us to grasp 
more easily and fully the occult concepts and doctrines regarding the 
invisible realms of nature. We find imperfection and disharmony every- 
where in manifestation, especially at the lower levels. But, as we go 
deeper into the inner realms of existence, we find that disharmony and 
imperfection decrease progressively and we seem to be approaching a 
reality which is perfect in every way. 


The manifested universe is considered to be pzrga. Pure conscious- 
ness or Brahma Caitanya, which ideates and projects this manifested 
universe in all its different grades and infinite variety of forms, is present 
in every part and every form of the manifested universe as a basic subs- 
tance. Forms are produced from the formless without any change of 
substance Or essential nature. The progressive condensation of conscious- 
ness into different levels of mind or density of matter may be considered as 
the slowing down of the dynamism of reality which manifestation really is. 
In the total reality, which is the whole and beyond which nothing can 
exist, there is the possibility of only one kind of change, into more real 
m less real. The basic substance, called sat, is the reality of manifesta- 
T The forms are illusory, temporary mental. images, created by cif or 

Power of ideation which is also inherent in sat. 


— Theo. Vol. LXXXVII No. 6, March 1966, pp. 376-86 
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Tendzin, Thubten 
CONSIDERATION ON TANTRIKA SPIRITUALITY 


There are three ways of considering the tantra: firstly, there is the 
relatively external way of scholarship, concerned largely with accumulating 
information and sifting source- material. Here questions of influence and 
origins, and of historical affinities generally play a part; secondly, there js the 
essential and normal way of regarding the tantra, which can also be called the 
‘traditional way’, under its two-fold aspect of wisdom (prajfià) and method 
(upàya); thirdly, there is a generalised tantrika sense, whereby it is possible 
to recognise the existence, in places where the name of tantra has been 
unknown, of analogous doctrines and methods. Each of these ways of 
considering the tantra is acceptable in its own degree. 


—BT Vol. II No. 2, August 1965, pp. 17-30 


Tripathi, Chandrabali 
VALMIKIYA RAMAYANA MEN RAMAVATARA (RAMAVATARA IN 
THE RAMAYANA OF VALMIKI) 


Valmiki has written that Visvamitra and other rsis knew about 
Ramayatara and that Vasistha gave an assurance to king Da$aratha that no- 
body in the world knew Rama, as he really was, nor would ever know him. 


According to Valmiki, all the gods prayed that Visnu might be born 
on the earth as DaSaratha’s son and kill Ravana in battle as a human being. 
Brahma himself asked all the gods to create Visnu’s powerful allies who 


could assume any form they chose. Then, Valmiki wrote about the birth 
of Rama. 


Besides, Valmiki has put the following words in Paragurama’s mouth: 

‘From your Wielding the Visnu’s bow, I am convinced that you are the 

- Indestructible God of gods’. He has himself written that the primeval 
being Visnu is born in this world of mortals at the request of gods. 


—Trip. Vol. X No. 6, March 1965, pp. 105-10 


Tripathi, Ramakant 
ISVARA KA SVARUPA (THE NATURE OF GOD) 


The problem of God is two-fold, the first about His existence and the 
second about His nature. The aim of the present paper is only to discuss 
the second aspect of the problem. 


Two major differences of opinion may be noticed about the problem 
of the nature of God. One view is that God is merely ddi-guru (the 


a 
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eternal teacher) and not the creator. The other view is that God is 
rimarily the creator of the world. Both of these opinions are half-true. 
God is not only the creator of the world but he is the benevolent eternal 


teacher too. 


—DT Vol. XII No. 2, April 1966, pp. 82-96 


Uniwal, Indra Datta : : 
VIVARTAVADA AURA PARINAMAVADA (VIVARTAVADA AND 


PARINAMAVADA) 


According to the parindmavada, a cause-produces an effect by under- 
going à change in itself; while, according to the vivartavada, a cause produces 
an effect without itself changing in any manner. Sankara held that Brahman 
is the cause of the world in the latter sense. To the question how was the 
world created by this sole entity, the vivartaváda asserts that something 
unreal is superimposed on the real by virtue of ajfana (maya). 


Isvara is also a superimposition on Brahman. But it is a superimpo- 
sition on Brahman like that of redness on a white conch-shell; while the 
world is a super-imposition like that of a snake on a rope. Sankara 
believed Tévara to be the nimitta-cum-upádána cause of the universe. 
Caitanya with his mayd is believed by him to be the cause of creation. 


Ràmànuja, on the other hand, considered maya to be a reality along 
with Brahman, while Sankara considered it to be unreal. According to him, 
Brahman is not a simple substance but an organic whole of cit and acit 
components. Thus, for him, Brahman is directly a cause of the universe, 
while for Sankara he is a cause only indirectly. 


The Sankhya theory has also accepted parinamavada. But according 
to this theory, prakrti is completely independent of Purusa and real in its 
own right. . They are together only during the creation period. 


—VJ Nol. XIV No. 10, December 1965, pp. 11-17 


Varadachari, K.C. 
VEDANTA 


Adhidaiva, adhyátma and adhibhüta aspects grant us knowledge of the 
€ssence-aspect of the whole of reality as considered from (1) the speculum 
of the divine, (2) from the speculum of psychology of the individual soul 
and (3) from the speculum of nature. 


Roughly, we can identify the adhidaiva view to be that of Advaita, 
Whereas the Visistadvaita is the adhyatma view. The adhibhüta conception 
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of reality is pluralistic. Dvaita Vedānta emphasises the aspect of world’s 
plurality and the pluralism of souls. 


These are the three ways of looking at reality even though the 
revelational pramána of Vedānta may yield three different phases of the 
same reality known as Brahman. Thus one may say that reality as Seen 
through creation or nature is the /§vara and his multiplicity—constituteg 
world. Another may say that the one divine is the self and the whole 
universe constitutes this body; and a third kind of teachers may tegard the 


whole to be the Brahman alone. 


Many theories have been propounded to explain the Possibility of 
union between these widely disparate levels which is what is aimed at in 
yoga, by stilling the movements of citta and uniting it with the Ultimate. 


—VK Vol. LII No. 11, March 1966, pp. 469-77 


Verma, M.M. 
SELF PURIFICATION 


Self- purification or the purification of the mind is an essential 
pre-requisite for self-realization. The article, which consists of excerpts 
from a svami's discourses, rendered into English, discusses the way in 
which self-purification can be attained as also the difficulties in its path 
and the manner in which they can be surmounted. 


—Theo. Vol. LXXXVII No. 9, June 1966, pp. 177-85 


Vinekar, S.L, 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY VERSUS INDIAN VALUES AND 
TRADITIONS km i 


. When we talk of traditional values, we find that the traditional ideo- 
logies, systems of thought and sense of moral values come into conflict 
with the ideas of modern times. With us, the problem is not one of harmo- 
nising the latter with modernity. Vestiges of the past like casteism and 
untouchability, which the social conscience of the country has already 
branded as unacceptable, could not be cited as examples of Indian 
values and traditions; nor is the whole of Indian philosophy dominated by 
a "world-negating trend. According to Albert Schweitzer ‘in India world-and- 
life-negation remains on good terms with world-and-life-affirmation, which 
it allows to exist alongside it,’ Those who blame world-and-life-negation 
for the present frustrations of the post-independence period seem to conve- 
niently forget that India was, at one time inits history, at the top of the 
world in material wealth, arts culture and industries, in spite of the same 
world-negating philosophies. The so-called doctrines of maya, karma 


a 
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and transmigration of souls are not, to the Indian intellectual, dogmas, but 
mere philosophical theories, and none of these theories has in the past 
come in the way of the mental, moral and material progess of India. 


Again, as Schweitzer remarks, *Whilst with Kant the content of 
absolute duty remains obscure, Krsna states it with exactitude and defines it 
as the totality of the obligations which naturally belong to a man’s station 
in life. Our educative methods of tomorrow, therefore, should lay a great 
stress on developing the age-old Indian spirit of altruistic cooperation 
wherein love, restraint and sacrifice have higher values than the spirit of 
rivalry and competition. 


| 


— YM Vol. VIII No. 3, January 1966, pp. 38-48 


Yamaori, Tetsuo 2 
GOTRA- GAIKON TO SAPINDA GAIKON—KASUTO RON NO 
HAIKEI (ON GOTRA EXOGAMY AND SAPINDA EXOGAMY) 


The two systems of Gotra Exogamy and Sapinda Exogamy are to be 
investigated to know the historical background of marriage system and 
family system in Hindu Caste Society. 


Gotras, which are paternal kinship groups, came to be recognized 
as exogamy units from the Sütra Period, and generally counted 18. Since 
the Veda Period, the word gotra has borne many meanings, original 
and derivative. It meant cowshed, group, particular group by blood, 
kin, family, religious communion, group in the aspect of religious nature. 
etc., in RV., AV., Brünmanas, Upanisads, Jain texts, Pali texts and Mahayana 
Buddhist texts. Pravara arguments in Srauta Sütras tried to systematize the 
gotra as exogamy unit, and the Gotra Exogamy System was steadily and 

` finely established by Purusottama's Gotra-Pravara-Maiijari, 15 c., A.D. By 
this System, the pure-blood-ism of the Brahmana Caste could strongly 
insist on the Gotra Exogamy. Gotra-names ofthe Brahmana Caste and its 
Gotra Exogamy System were adopted by lower Castes too in these centuries, 
which shows how strongly the idea of gotra of the Brahmana Caste, the so- 
called Gentilcharisma of M. Weber, influenced Hindu Society. 


- The problem of sapinda also came to be discussed after the Sutra 
Period, and later the sapinda relationship was generally limited within 
7 paternal and 5 maternal generations. As for the paternal generations, 
they are naturally included in sagotra, so the aim of Sapinda Exogamy 
System was at forbidding the marriage within some maternal generations, 
though it was often violated by cousin marriage, especially by conventional 
cross-cousin marriage in South Indian Tribes. The Sapinda System 
Was originally the one to define the duty of descendants to perform ancestor 
ites, and thereafter to decide the order of giving them the right of inheritance 
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of ancestor's property. The Sapinda System was. theoretically Systematizeq 
as Exogamy System by Vijfiane$vara and Jimütaváhana, 12 c., A.D. The 
former insisted on the right of paternal relations prior to the maternals, 
and the latter gave some maternal relations the right of inheritance prior to 
some paternals. The latter’s strengthening of maternal rights is based on his 
doctrine of religious efficacy. The idea of giving putrikaputras the impor- 
tant role in rites governed law-composers after the Sütra Period. The fact 
that maternal uncles took an important role in rites is known by Epic texts 
or by modern surveys of actual conditions of tribes. It can be said that 
outstanding characteristics of Indian Family System, for instance, Joint 
Family System, have been kept traditionally upto today by such Sapinda 
System that was based on blood relation consciousness, especially on the 
occasion of religious function. 


Both the Gotra Exogamy System and the Sapinda Exogamy System 
are closely connected with religious rites, and have constantly supported 
the Caste Endogamy System. 


—JIBS Vol. XIII No. 1, 1965, pp. 388-80 


YOGA MUDRA 


Yoga Mudra symbolises the beneficial stretch of the posterior region 
of the trunk and spine, compression of the lower abdomen and replace- 


ment of displaced organs. The details of the different steps for practising it 
are given in the article, 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 7, February 1966, p. 108 


Yogendra 
MAN: A SOCIAL ANIMAL 


Yoga claims the knowledge of the science of bio-cybernetics and 


psycho-cybernetics. It emphasises that the savage in man is still alive 
In spite of scientific progress, 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 9, March 1966, pp. 113-14 


Yogendra 
YOGA IN MODERN LIFE 


In his preface to the second Yoga Institute Symposium on Yoga 
in Modern Life, the author explains that Yoga is in demand not only 
for rehabilitating the individual, but also the society. Before this happens, 
Yoga should be ready with its norms for various age-groups, its educational 
methodology and experimental data, Envisaging these factors, the Yoga 


ce 
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ok such an experiment of socializing Yoga nearly fifty 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 7, February 1966, pp. 97-98 


Yogendra, Jayadeva _ : 
HATHAYOGAPRADIPIKA—CH. II 


Three slokas of the Hathayogapradipika, viz., 50, 51 and 52, have 
been translated and critically commented upon by the author. The slokas 
refer to the technique of pranayama and the various benefits accruing from 


it. 


—JYI Vol. XI No. 7, February 1966, pp. 99-100 
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XII POSITIVE SCIENCES 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF A PERSIAN MANUSCRIPT IN THE 
SALAR JUNG ORIENTAL LIBRARY, HYDERABAD 


THE Destoorul Hunood is a Persian translation of the Indian Medical 
Treatise compiled by Raja Madana., It was translated by Amanulla in 1633 
A.D. 


The preface of the treatise deals with the technical words used in 
the different chapters of the manuscript. The first chapter contains simple 
herbs and drugs with their properties and Indian technical names. The 
second chapter contains a very good account about the foods and drinks 
under five headings. The third chapter is about compound medicines 
under three different headings. 


The contribution, under review, is illustrated by a photo of the 
last page of the manuscript. 


—BDHM Vol. II No. 3, July 1964, pp. 169-71 


A DUTCH PHYSICIAN OF XVI CENTURY ON INDIAN DRUGS 
LINSCHOTEN'S ACCOUNT OF SPICES AND DRUGS OF INDIA 


SUPPLEMENTED AND ANNOTATED BY BERNARDUS PALU- 
DANUS 


J.H. Van Linschoten's travel book The Voyage to East Indies, is a 
valuable source book for the History of India. The recent publication of 
Jan Van Linschoten, the Dutch Marco Polo by Charles Mckey Parr has 
thrown further light on the life and achievements of Linschoten. Based 
on this book, the editors have presented here a few details of the life of 
Linschoten and his travels to the East and his reports on the health and 
sickness of the people on the ship during the long voyage to India and 
back and the descriptions of the spices, herbs and drugs available in India. 
These accounts and descriptions were supplemented and annotated by the 
physician and the naturalist, Bernardus Paludanus, who became a joint 
author of the publication, Voyage to East Indies. The treatise preserves 
for us a cross-section of the European knowledge and practice relating to 
materia-medica imported into Europe from western India towards the end 
of the 16th century. 


—8DHM Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 173-83 
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AL-HAWI OF RHAZES—SYNOPSIS OF THE TENTH VOLUME 


The tenth volume of the work deals with the diseases of kidneys 
and urinary systems. It contains eleven chapters. The first chapter is 
about the ulcers in the kidney, urinal bladder and the penis-haematuria, 
renal colicnephritis and difference between nephritis and colic pain. The 
second chapter is particularly devoted to the ulcers that occur in the 
urinary organs, their signs, symptoms and treatment. The third chapter 
is about the swelling of the kidney, its signs, symptoms and treatment. 
The fourth chapter discusses the stone in the kidney and bladder and gives 
details of signs, symptoms and treatment. The fifth is about the inconti- 
nence of urine and dysuria, their causes, signs, symptoms, treatment, 
prognosis and prevention. The sixth chapter is about diabetes, dysuria, 
incontinence of urine, bed-wetting and the dilation of the openings of 
the kidney. The seventh chapter is about the ulcers of the penis, anus 
and testicles and proposes the treatment. The eighth chapter is about 
hydrocele, hernia, hot and cold swelling of the scrotum, the causes and 
the treatment. The ninth chapter is about the edema of penis, spermator- 
rhoea, impotency and throbbing of the penis. The tenth is about the 
benefits of coitus, steps to be taken before and after the coitus and the chills 
and fevers caused by it. The eleventh chapter is about the difference between 
a virgin and a married woman, steps to be taken after the virginity is 
broken by coitus and the modes and ways to be adopted to make the 
duration of the coitus lengthy. In conclusion the author quotes the 
authorities consulted by him. 


—BDHM Vol. III No. 4 October 1965, pp. 220-25 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA IN 17TH CENTURY INTERESTED 
IN AYURVEDA 


John Marshall, the author of the Notes and Observations on East 
India supplies valuable material to the students of history of medicine in 
India. He derives his information from various sources. Four manus- 
cripts in Marshall’s own hand form part of Harlean collection of the British 


Museum. The various heads under which Marshall has arranged his 
notes are: 


(1) Tridhatu Theory of Ayurveda by pit, cuff; (2) by or wind coliq; 
(3) Physio-pathology of agni or digestion and metabolism; (4) blood and 
Vascular system; (5) six tastes, (6) urinoscopy in diagnosis and 
Prognosis; (7) signe to know if any of a man's nature come through 
the yard with his urine; (8) breath; (9) dootura; (10) how the Hindoos 
Prescribe physic to women; (11) child bearing; (12) naroo, gout; (13) gout; 
(14) remedies for bloody flux (dysentry); (15) remedy for modasheen 
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(Mort-de-chien, cholera). (17) (remedy for) barbeers (a variety of paralysis) 
or week joints; 18 (a) receipt for ague (or) seatbungee (Sitabhafigi). (b) 
A variation of the same receipt; 17 Rais De Joan Lopis (Peruvian Bark 
Jesuits Bark, Cincona; (20) (remedy) for dropsie; (21) Gowloochon; (22) 
killed minerals and (23) remedies for French Pox (Syphilis) 


—BDHM Vol. III No. 4, October 1965, pp. 236.49 


Bhattacharya, Ramashar ker 
PANINISMRTA SISUKRANDIY A: EKA VAIDYAKA GRANTHA 
(SISUKRANDIYA, REFERRED TO BY PANINI, A TREATISE ON 
MEDICINE) 


Sisukrandiya, referred to by Panini (4.3.87) is a treatise on Medicine, 
It dealt with diseases of children, particularly those due to the drinking 
of impure milk, efc. Besides Si$ukrandana is also mentioned in the 
Kaumarabhrtya, a treatise dealing with Ayurveda. 


—NPP Vol. LXIX No. 4, Samvat 2020, pp. 117-20 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE TEXT OF TODARANA NDAYUR- 
VEDA SAUKHYA 


The editors present here an English translation of chapter 1X of 
Mss. No. 27. (Calcutta Sanskrit College Library) of the work 
Todaranandayurveda Saukhya, a medical treatise of Akbar’s reign. The 


chapter deals with the five types of vegetables and their uses for the 
treatment of various kinds of diseases. 


—BDHM Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 158-60 


Fiser, Ivo and Fiseroya, Olga 
INDIAN MEDICINE-PAST AND PRESENT 


The writers have written in appreciation of the Hindu system of 
medicine, the Ayurveda, and feel, from their observation of its practice 
in India today, that the Ayurveda is approaching an important phase of 
further development. This is due to the fact that some doctors are trying 
to implant in it certain elements taken over from western midicine; their 
opponents, on the other hand, stress the necessity to keep the system, 
pure, free from outside influence, It is difficult to foretell which of these 
two coneptions will finally get the upper hand what will the system look 
like in future. As far as the research work js concerned, they personally r 
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with their Western colleagues, based on a wide scale 


of Eastern doctors 
they fear, a hope of considerably distant future only. 


of mutual interest is, 


—BITC Pt. 2, 1965, pp. 263-73 


Jain, Gokul Chand £ 
PRĀCĪNA BHĀRATĪYA YANTRA SILPA (THE MECHANICAL 


ART OF ANCIENT INDIA) 


Many kinds of mechanical contrivances are mentioned in the 
yaśastilaka of 959 A.D. Most of them are described in connection with 
the house furnished with artificial showers, jets and fountains of water. 


| This description presents a beautiful picture of the ancient art of 
building houses and architecture. On the basis of evidence, afforded by 
Bana, it can be confidently said that fitting of mechanical contrivances was 
a part of the architecture of the 6th-7th century; and Hemacandra affords 
clear evidence of the use of such contrivances upto the 12th century A.D. 
According to Bhoja, mechanically controlled streams of water were 
arranged for pleasure as well as for practical purposes. 


—VJ Nol. XIV No. 10, December 1965, pp. 22-25 
MAGIC AND MEDICINE IN THE KATHASARITSAGARA 


Magic and medicine have been related in a number of stories of the 
Kathüsaritságara. The author mentions various stories of the Kathasarit- 
sāgara to corroborate this thesis. 


—BDHM Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 133-50 

MEDICAL AND ALLIED TOPICS IN SOME OF THE PURANAS 
Some of the Puranas deal with medical and allied topics. The 
relevant chapters of the Puranas, dealing with medicine, have been given 


in the article. 


—BDHM Vol. Ill No. 4, October 1965, pp. 205-9 


Mule, Gunakara 


PRACINA BHARATA MEN REKHAGANITA (GEOMETRY IN 
ANCIENT INDIA) s 


The Sulva Sütras deal with problems of geometry. At present, only 


Xm Sulva Sütra are available. The details of the constructions of the 
ree types of Vedi for the daily sacrifices indicate that the Aryans knew 
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geometry. Mahavedi was constructed in the shape of an isosceles tra e 
zium. Even the Pythagoras theorem was known to the authors of Sulyq 
Sütras. Thus the Indians had developed, on their own, the Science of 
geometry, particularly in the context of sacrifice. The antiquity of the 
Sulva Sütras indicate that the development of geometry in ancient India 
was not influenced by the Greeks. 


—Trip. Vol. X No. 7, April 1965, pp. 65-70 
Pant, Gayatri Nath = 
BHARATIYA DHANURVIDYA (ARCHERY IN INDIA) 


In the late Stone Age (16,000 B.C.), people used pointed, smooth 
and well-balanced arrow heads. The earliest bows and arrows and arrow 
heads, made of white copper and brass, of the time of the Indus Valley 
Civilization (1500 B.C.), have been discovered. 


Archery is given a respectable place in the nirukta negama kanda, 
and the qualities of archers are mentioned in the Sankhàyana Srautasütra. 
According to the Visnu Purana, archery is one of the principal sciences of 
the world. The chief sources of archery of the Vedic period are the 
Sarigadhara paddhati, the Dhanuryeda, the Agnipurana, Valmiki Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. Pinàka, Saranga and gandiva are considered to be 
the best kinds of bows. According to the Ramayana, an archer could 
produce rain, fire and thunder by shooting arrows. 


An account of archery is given in the Arthasastra of Kautilya, and an 
idea of the bows and arrows, used in the Sunga period, can be had from 
the sculptures of Bharhut (15th century B.C.) and Safici. 


The sculpture of Nagarjunikonda of the Andhra period affords clear 
evidence of the arrows of the second and third century A.D. John Marshall 
has discovered in Taxila ivory and bone arrow heads, used in the different 
ages, and sees Western influence in the double-pointed arrow heads. 


Innumerable passages relating to archery can be quoted from the 
works of Kalidasa. Numerous examples of bows and arrows can be seen 
in the coins of the Gupta period and the paintings of Ajanta. 


The warriors employed by the king of Kanauj wielded bows and 
arrows (600-650 A.D.) and Prthviraja Chauhan has been mentioned by 
Chandra Bardai as a well-known archer. Sayyed Alimir Alvi wrote a 
book on archery for Alauddin, the king of Jaunpur (near about 1458 A.D.). 
The bow has been in use in the entire Moghul period in India. The bows K 
and arrows are still used by some tribes in India. 


—Trip. Vol. X No. 6, March 1965, pp. 65-84 
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pingree, David $ 
THE PERSIAN ‘OBSERVATION’ OF THE SOLAR APOGEE IN CA. 


A.D. 450 


The Zij al-Kabir al Hakimi of Ibn Yunis written towards the end of 
the 10th century A.D., contains the statement that Persian astronomers 
observed the longitude of the solar apogee to be 77; 55° in about 450 A.D. 
and 80° in about 610 A.D. The second of these parameters is known to 
have appeared in the final version of the Zij-i-shah, which probably dates 
from the reign of Yazdijird III (632-651 A.D.) and, like many other para- 
meters in that work, is derived from the old Surya-Siddhanta of Latadeva. 
The first, however, was used by Van der Waerden to support his theory 
that Sassanian astronomy in the 5th century was independent of Indian 
influence. The present paper proves convincingly that al-khwárizmi's 
apogees are derived from those of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta and, there- 
fore, there can be no doubt but that the figure arrived at by the Persians in 
A.D. 470-77, 55?, is derived from the Indian Kalpa system as known from 


the Brahmasphutasiddhanta. 


The writer has also shown in an appendix to the paper that the plane- 
tary. parameters of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta, including those for the 
motions of the apogees, are taken from the Paitamahasiddhanta (or Brahma: 
siddhanta) which was incorporated in the Visnudharmottara-puràna. As 
the latter work was composed between 450 A.D. and 650 A.D. the 
Paitamahasiddhanta must be even older, and as it is referred to by Arya- 
bhata under the name Svayambhü, it must be dated at least about A.D. 
450. In that case, the position of the apogee would be about 77; 55°. 
Thus, even if the Persian ‘observation’ of 450 belongs, as Van der Waerden 
contends, to an early version of the Zéj-i-Shah, it is now clear that the one 
known parameter of that hypothetical work is taken from the Indian 
Kalpa system of the Paitamahasiddhanta. 


Van der Waerden's only other evidence for a Sasanian astronomical 
System which might have influenced that of India is the so called *Method 
of the Persians’ of Aba Ma'shar. However, the writer has discussed else- 
where that the parameters of this Oth century astronomical system are 
taken from Jndian texts. 


—JNES Vol. XXIV No. 4, October 1965, pp. 334-36 


Pingree, David 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PLANETS IN INDIAN ASTROLOGY 


h The paper attemps at establishing a relationship between Indian 
Characterizations of the planets and those of the Greeks. The only differ- 
ence, according to the writer, is that the Indian description of the Horas 
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and Drekanas are essentially Saivite interpretations of Greek Manuscript 
illustrations and their descriptions of the planets seem not to derive from 
illustrations at all. The main argument in favour of this Supposition is 
that the planets are allowed to retain their Hellenistic attributes, a fact 
which indicates that a text was translated (and perhaps expanded) rather 
than a drawing was interpreted. The only real peculiarity is the portraya] 
of Venus and the moon as masculine deities; this may either be due to 
their identification with Sukra and Soma in Indian mythology or to the 
fact that astrologers, while ostensibly describing the planetary gods, in 
fact, are characterising their (masculine) natives. 


The earliest transmitter of the Hellenistic characterizations of the 
planets to India was the Sanskrit, translation of a Greek text on astrology 
made by Yavane$vara in A.D. 149-40. This, together with one more 
Greek text, influenced the Sanskrit works on astrology. However, at first 
sight, the western material with which one might compare the Sk. texts 
(enumerated by the writer) seems completely inadequate. But there are 
in Greek and Latin astrological texts descriptions which correspond to 
those of the Indians. These sources have also been discussed in the paper. 
In the end the writer gives the more important Sk. texts and their trans- 
latious to substantiate his contention. 


—IIJ Vol. VIII No. 4, 1965, pp. 249-67 
PURANAS AS SOURCES OF MEDICAL LORE 


The word purdna is mentioned in the Atharvaveda and in Dharma- 
Sastra. In the earliest stage, all the ancient lore was known as purana, 
which was orally transmitted from generation to generation. It was a 
collective literature, which was subsequently split up into four and later 
into eighteen parts. Among the eighteen Puranas, medical and allied topics 
have been dealt with as a lore in the Agni Purdna, the Garuda Purana, the 
Matsya Purana, the Brahmavaivarta Purana and the Siva Purana. 


—BDHM Vol. III No. 4, October 1965, pp. 199-204 
Rai, Vrajadevaprasad 
AUPANISADIKA SARIRA EVAM NADI VIJNANA-2 (THE UPANI- 
SADIC SCIENCE OF PHYSIOLOGY AND THAT OF BLOOD- 
VESSEL-2) 


The Upanisads casually refer to the problems of physiology. While 
discussing the nddis, they refer to one hundred and one kinds of them and 
supply details about each of them. Many of these details agree with the 
science of physiology of the modern times. 


—VJ Vol. XIV No. 9, November 1965, pp. 5-8 
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Rai, Vrajadeva Prasad | : 
AUPANISADIKA SARIRA EVAM NADI VIJNANA (ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE UPANISADS) 


According to the Vedas, each living being has three bodies, viz., sthila, 
süksma and kdrana. Since the sthülasaura is nourished by food, it is also 
called annamayakosa. 


The siksmasarira has seventeen components, viz., manas, buddhi, 
ten indriyas, and the five pranas. It contains the pranamaya, manomaya 
and the vijfíanamayakosas. It is our transmigrating soul. Our desires and 
sentiments and our karmas reside in it. 


Karanasaura is a state of individual's existence in which it is in no way 
connected with worldly objects and is, therefore, called anandamayakosa. 
The átmá is said to be liberated when it gets rid of all the three bodies. 


Kalala takes one night to form itself after impregnation and budbud 
seven nights. The formation of a lump ofa flesh takes two weeks. It gets 
hardened in one month. Head is formed is two months, feet in three 
months. In the fourth month develop the ankles, the abdomen and the 
hips. The backbone is formed in the fifth month and the mouth, nose, 
eyes and ears in the sixth. 


There are 5 sense organs, 6 tastes, 10 notes and 7 colours. The 
body is made up of 7 ingredients viz., rüdhiraynámsa, meda, snāyu, 
asthi, majjà and Sukra, each of which develops out of the one mentioned 
immediately before it. Rudhira is formed from rasa, which in its turn is 
formed from the food we take. 


There are in the human body 180 joints, 109 tendons, 100 blood- 
vessels, 500 nerves, 360 bones and there are 4,50,00000 hairs on 
the body. The hrdaya weighs 8 tolas, the tongue 12 tolas, bile one seer, 
Phlegm two and a half seers, sukra one quarter of a seer and fat 2 seers. 
Pippalàda Rsi was an authority on this subject. 


— VJ Vol. XIV No. 8, October, 1965, pp. 16-19 


Rai, Vrajdeva Prasad 
AUPANISADIKA SARIRA EVAM NADI VIJNANA (ANATOMY 
^ND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE UPANISADS) 


" Ten varieties of prana vayu, viz., prana, apana, vyana, samana, udana, 
coe ma; .krkara, devadatta and dhnafijaya, and their functions are 
Dm ed In the Upanisads. And since the living body is sustained by it, 
dud , too, is food. Functions of the gross and subtle parts of food, ghi 

Water are also explained, and stress is laid on purity of food. These 
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rsis understood the importance of water and sunshine for health 
Sunbaths and süryanamaskáras were, therefore, prevalent in ancient India 


From all this, we learn that by the first quarter of the Ist century 
B.C., the Indians had acquired considerable knowledge of anatomy ang 


physiology. 
—VJ Vol. XIV No. 10, December 1965, pp. 32-34 


Schmid, Toni 
MASTERS OF HEALING 


A set of twelve scrolls illusrating the art of healing used to be exposed 
inthe fourth hall of the Yung-ho-kung temple of Peking. The scrolls 
display the human body and its anatomy as well as a number of instru- 
ments used in surgical operations. In addition, they show medicinal plants 
and foodstuffs and also the way in which they are prepared. 


Twenty-four holy men are painted at the top of two scrolls, twelve 
in each row. Of these, No. 8 is said to have been born in 1589, No. 19 to 
have lived from 1603 to 1656. The name given inthe annals, called 
Re’u-mig, is Chosdbyins-ran-grol. No. 3 is said to have been the venerated 
teacher of the author, Gos-lo, and the pupil of Yon-tan sen-ge, SBa and 
Rag. No. 17 was among the eminent physicians enumerated by Sumpa 
mkhanpo in a chapter dedicated to the development of the medical science. 
Heis from Zur-khar,a lamasery in Mongolia, famous for its medical 
studies. No. 2 is the only one wearing a red cap shaped like the yellow 
caps of the three personages nos. 6, 11 and 24, with tables in front of them, 
each holding a lotus. A white lotus is commonly carried by the bodhi- 
sattva padmapani and his incarnations and the combination—white lotus- 
yellow cap is usually the mark of a Dalai Lama who is considered an 
incarnation of Padmapàni and belongs to the Yellow Church. The article, 
under review, is illustrated by three figures reproducing the rows on top of 
the scrolls. 


—BT Vol. II No. 3, November 1965, pp. 5-10 


SELECTIONS FROM TODARANANDAYURVEDASAUKHYA—DISEA- 
SES OF DIGESTION 


The diseases of digestion. have been discussed in the Todaranandayur- 
vedasaukhya in detail under the heads : (1) kinds of digestive fire; (2) types 
of indigestion; (3) causes of indigestion; (4) complications an 
(5) treatment. 


—BDHM Vol. III No. 4, October 1965, pp. 212-19 
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SIDDHASÁRA-AN UNPUBLISHED MEDICAL TREATISE 
NEARLY 1000 YEARS OLD 


; The Siddhasára is probably a product of the school of the Siddhas who 

dominated the life and thought of the country and created a new culture 
and new medicine in South India in the second half of the fist 
millennium. According to Kashikar, it belongs to the period between 
600-900 A.D. Arunadatta cites Siddhasára of Ravigupta at a number of 
places. Rhazes refers to it as the famous treatise which made its way into 
the Abbasid Empire. It must, therefore, have attained a status of 
authoritative works in the first half of the tenth century. 


There has probably been a Siddhanagàrjuna, the founder ofthe 
school of alchemy and a writer of works like Kachchapütatantra, 


etc. 


A photo of a page of the manuscript, in the Government Oriental 
manuscripts library Madras, is included in the contribution under review. 


—BDHM Vol. II No. 3, July 1964, pp, 159-62 


TIBB-A-SHIFA MAHMOOD SHAHI 


While making research on the influence of Sanskrit Ayurvedic 
classics on Persian Medical treatises Zahoori of Hyderabad came across 
some rare medical manuscripts, a study of which revealed to him that fifty 
years earlier than the composition of Medemush Shifa Sikender Shahi, one 
of the great classics of Ayurvedic Astangahrdaya was translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian under the title **Tibb-a-shifa Mahmood Shahi. 


Zahoori noted that there is a very rare copy of this medical 
manuscript in Asafia library, Hyderabad. The date of the composition of 
this persian version is given as 878 A.H. (1473 A.D.). It was translated 
Into Persian by Hakim Ali Mohammed Bin Ali Ismaili Asavali Aseeli. 


__ The translator himself has mentioned different titles of this work at - 
different places. The manuscript has on the title page of the second part 
a writing in a different hand, undated and anonymous, "This is the 
Manuscript from the library of Mahmood Shah Bahmani which was 
translated by the order of the above mentioned king". 


; A photo of the title page of the manuscript forms a part of the 
Contribution under review. 


—BDHM Vol. II No. 3, July 1964, pp. 165-68 
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TODARANANDAYURVEDASAUKHYA-AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON 
THE MANUSCRIPTS 


On a thorough search of the two remaining microfilmed copies of the 
Todaranandayurvedasaukhya, the editors found that they contain some addi- 
tional information on the various aspects of medical science. There is a 
manuscript of the work in the Asiatic Society of Bengal also, and another 
(MS. No. 1408) in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. A study of these 
two manuscripts is also needed. 


—BDHM Vol. III No. 4, October 1965, pp. 210-11 


TODARANANDA AYURVEDASAUKHYA- A MEDICAL MANUSCRIPT 
OF AKBAR'S REIGN 


The Todarananda Ayurvedasaukhya is an encyclopaedic work 
dealing with a variety of subjects including Ayurveda. Three manuscripts 
of the work are available in lhe Calcutta Sanskrit College library. Auhf- 
recht’s Catalogus Catalogrum refers to the availability of the manuscripts 
of the work at Allahabad, Kathmandu (Nepal), Bikaner, Gujranwala and 
Kashmir. Most of the scholars have associated this encyclopaedic work 
including its section on Ayurveda with the name of Todaramalla and some 
have mentioned the author as Raja Todaramalla of Akbar’s court. Since there 
were a number of Hindu physicians and surgeons in the court of Akbar, it 
is difficult to say whether the present work was by Raja Todarmalla 
himself or was only written under his patronage by one or more scholarly 
Ayurvedic physicians, who, as was usual in those days, named the work 
after Todaramalla as a token of their respect and gratitude. Further, it is 
difficult to state whether it is an original treatise or a mere collection or 
compilation from various medical texts available at that time. The 
question cannot be answered till the entire text is printed and Ayurvedic 
scholars have time to complete a critical study of the various portions of 
the text. The treatise is divided into 91 sections named harsas in consonance 
with the title of the work Ayurvedasaukhya (happiness of Ayurveda). Some 
of the harsas are numbered at the end of the section. Contents of the manu- 
scripts mainly concern Materia Medica, Hygiene, Pharmacy, Diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases, various procedures and techniques of treatment, efc. 


—BDHM Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 151-57 


Toomer, G.J. 
NOTES ON ALBIRUNI ON TRANSITS 


One of the most important contributions in recent years to our 
knowledge of the transmission of Indian astronomy to the Islamic world 
and to early Islamic astronmy is the book Al-Bīrūnī on Transits, translated 
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by Mohammad Saffouri and Adnan. Ifran with a-commentary by E.S. 
Kennedy, American University of Beirut, 1959. The present author has 
suggested a number of additions and corrections in the said publication 
and has tried to correct or materially «supplement the translation and 
commentary of the aforesaid authors. For instance, he has shown that the | 
theory that the retrogradations and forward motions ofthe planets are 
caused by the slackening of cords attaching the latter to the sun' is derived 


from the Süryasiddhànta rather than Persian'sources. He also holds that 


the original form of the name of the Indian astronomer Nabhala should be 
Balabhadra, who was a well known astronomer and is frequently cited by 
Al-Birani. Likewise, he thinks that Vitte$vara'is the same as Vatesvara, 
the author of a Sidhhanta of which a manuscript is preserved in the 
Lucknow University Library. In his view, it is wrong to identify 
Pulisasiddhanta with the theory of Paulus Alexandrinus, The article contains 
a large number of suggestions and discussions of highly technical 
nature. 


— Or. Vol. 34 Fasc. 1, 1965, pp. 45-72 


Veith, Ilza and Minami, Atsumi 
A BUDDHIST PRAYER AGAINST SICKNESS 


. The approximate date of the sūtra, entitled Bussetsu Fyo jirokyo kyo is 
assumed to be around: the end. of the: Heian Era (A.D. 794-1192). It spans 
only six pages. Originally, it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese 
by I Ch‘éng (A.D. 635-713) ; and it was probably brought into Japan by 
one ofthe many, Japanese priests or students:and was:copied by‘a Japanese 
copyist from its. Chinese original. Each line of this sutra consists of 
fourteen. words in the first: half and fifteen- or sixteer in^ thé latter half. 
The. content. of the sūtra, as the translation shows; isthé-teaching of the’ 
curative method for piles. 


À In some other copies, the title of this sra reads Bussetsu ryo Jibyo 
kyo; and in the Taisto Spinsha Diazokyo; this: particular sütrá-is listed in 
the. group of. Mikyo, which..was originally introduced:inté China in A.D. 
716 and 720. But the Zobu Mikkyo to which this particular sütra belongs, 
had been introduced into China long before this time. The main part of 
the Zobu Mikyo consists of charms:and incantations which” originated in 


PORA beliefs in India and influenced the: general püblic in China a great’ 
eal. 


The. expression P'ing. Fu Chi Ling may bea Chinese addition. This 


Stra seem to have been: used. bath. in China and Japan quite widely. 


—HR Nol: No.:2,-Winter 1966, pp. 239-49 
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Vidyalamkara, Atrideva 


CARAKASAMHITÀ KA BHASAYI AURA BHAUGOLIKA MAHAT. 
TVA (PHILOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
CARAKA-SAMHITA) 


Judging from its language, the Carakasamhita appears to be 
composed between 700 B.C. and 300 B.C. It is a link between Upanisadic 
and Pali literatures. 


The fact that in the Carakasamhità the words kumkuma and 
vahlika are used for saffron and not kasmira, which Came into use 
later, shows that the saffron of Kashmir was not known in those 
days. 


The Carakasamhita gives us complete information about the North- 
Western province, leaving out the Himalayan region. In this text, the word 
Paficaganga is used for the Badrinatha-Kedaranatha region. This word does 
Not appear to have been used in this sense in Sanskrit. 


— Trip. Vol. X No, 1, October 1964, pp. 83-84, 92 


Vyasa, Surya Narayana 


BHARATIYA VIMANA VIJNÀNA (INDIAN SCIENCE OF AIR 
TRAVEL) 


The Vimanasastra, written in Nagari script by Maharsi Bharadvaja, 
ons three types of vimanas, viz., sundara, sakuna and rukma. This 


construction, kinds and the different varieties of vimanas. It also 
describes the methods of fire-proofing, ensuring unbreakability, absorption 
of light and heat and producing artificial rain. 


Bharadvaja’s definition of vimanas correspond to similar descriptions 


in Valmiki's Ramayana, Yuktikalpataru, Amarakosa and Kathasarit- 
sagara, 


Many years ago, Bajhe of Nasik found the dilapidated text of 
Agastya Samhita which resembles the Vimanasástra, in Ujjain. According 


to Bajhe, Bharadvaja discussed Wireless telegraphy also in his book. 


also been discovered by Bajhe. Some extracts from this commentary were 
taken by M.G. Joshi of Public Works Department of Nagpur. 


—Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. 1 No, 5, May 1965, pp. 361-63 
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YUSRUL ILAJ (A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF A PERSIAN MEDICAL 
MANUSCRIPT IN THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE) 


The department of History of Medicine, Osmania Medical College, 
Hyderabad has recently acquired a unique medical manuscript compiled 
in India by a physician called Hakeem Hidayatullah. The manuscript 
is unique because of the following two reasons: (1) All the drugs and 
prescriptions, mentioned for the treatment of diseases, are cheaper in 
cost, but valuable in healing qualities. (2) It was compiled with the 
expectation that at least one member of every family could become a 
physician to treat his own family, thereby saving money and uneasiness. 
The manuscript is in two volumes in beautiful Persian Nestaliq and 
it was completed in 1141 Hijri (1731 A.D.). It contains 1083 folios 
with 21 lines for each page. The manuscript begins with an account 
of hygiene under numerous headings and this is followed by the first 
Magala. The treatise contains 6 Magalas and every Magala consists 
of several chapters dealing with different kinds of diseases, their signs 
and symptoms and the treatment. Here and there, the author includes 
a few simple and compound medicines, recommended by Ayurvedic 
writers, and has given the Indian terminology for the medicines. The 
author also quotes a number of contemporary authorities and their opinions. 


—BDHM Vol. III No. 4, October 1965, pp. 226-28 and 262 


ZIA-UL-UYOON—A TREATISE ON OPHTHALMOLOGY BY A 
UNANI PHYSICIAN IN INDIA 


The department of History of Medicines, Osmania Medical College, 
Hyderabad, has recently acquired a manuscript of the Zia-ul-Uyoon, 
arare and important medical treatise in Persian language on ophthal- 
mology. There are 212 pages in the Ms. A number of pages are 
missing. The size is 81" x 5" and there are fourteen lines in each page. 


The first inner cover of the bound volume contains an old entry which 
May be translated as Zia-Ul-Uyoon and Fawaed-ul-Insan, both compiled by 
Hakeem Dewaye. Underneath this are written the date, the year and the 
Place of this work as “Month of Moharrum, 1061 H. Akbarabad”’, the date 
1061 H., i.e., 1647 A.D. and the place Akbarabad, the old name of Agra are 


highly Suggestive. The authorship of the work is not certain, 


_ The main views regarding the authorship of the treatise are referred 
to in the article, 


The treat dopunig Dome a dreldee Our parte “and an end. The 
E ace contains five chapters. The first chapter of the preface deals 


—  pme—mt UU 
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with the science of ophthalmology, and the qualifications and duties 
ofthe ophthalmologist. The second chapter deals with the definition 
ofthe eye, usefulness of the eye, its temperament and colours. The 
third chapter deals with the knowledge of the brain and the origin ‘of the 
four spirits. The fifth chapter deals with the structures that guard the 
eyes and those things that harm it or benefit it and the mode of treating 
the eye and the general principles to be observed in the treatment of 
the eye. 


The first part of the book deals with the diseases, signs and 
symptoms, causes and treatments ofthe different parts of the eye. The 
second part deals with the diseases, signs and symptoms, causes and the 
treatments of the different moistures (fluids) of the eye. The third part 
deals with the.diseases, signs and symptoms, causes and treatments of 
the nerves and the muscles of the eye. The fourth part deals with the 
diseases, signs and symptoms, causes and treatments of the eye-lids, 
edges of the lids and the.‘corners of the’ eye. The concluding section 
deals with the. simple herbs and drugs in alphabetical order and all 
kinds of compound medicines which are used in the treatment of the 
eye-diseases. 


The editors have presented the English translation of the first and the 
second chapters of the text of the manuscript. 


—BDHM Vol.'HI Nó: 3, July 1965, pp. 166-72 
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XIV SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


panthiyd, Kasturamala EN ; 
PRACINA BHARATA Kl SAMAJIKA EVAM ARTHIKA SAMS- 


THAEM AURA UNAKA KARYA (SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA AND THEIR FUNCTIONS) 


It is said that in ancient India, an individual-was not cared for. 
More emphasis was laid on caste and tradition. However, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra and other works point out that the merits in an individual 
were also considered. An individual was never overlooked or underesti- 


mated as is supposed. 


- Another charge laid against Indians is that society in ancient India 
was static. This is not correct. There were great thinkers bringing 
about change in social thought and conduct. 


Political philosophy was also much developed in ancient India. 
The Smrti works are a testimony to Indian social philosophy. Kautilya's 
Arthasástra reveals the economic trends and policy in ancient India. 


— Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt II No. 1, July 1965, pp. 50-55 


Bhagwat, Durga 
HINDUISM AND CASTE 


. Ketkar, Weber and Hutton agree in the belief that the origin of many 
castes was from the tribes, that the Brahmins were both a varna anda 
caste, but never a tribe, that the Brahmins are an excellent example of 
caste, that the Ksatriyas have a tribal origin and that the castes have à 
ritualistic origin. Hutton, however, objects to. the statement of Ketkar 
that membership of the caste is by birth alone and states that there are 
many castes in South India which receive strangers among them and some 
castes are still in a fluid condition. This fluidity, according to him, has 
Created social adjustability. 


From Ketkar to Hutton, all scholars have a common agreement on 
the purity element in the caste system. The purity concept, however, has 
Not been analysed in detail functionally with its various currents and cross- 
currents, actions and counteractions, which maintain the social balance. 


The functional and occupational aspects of the caste need not be 
Necessarily identical. Indian caste has survived because of its dynamic 
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Character which is purely functional. It is only under the SWoop of the 
Western industrialismiithabythyacistei Systentorttasensbiedd «RGenoelTd functiona] 
character and has become utterly powerless. 


Purity is notional, while its counterpart, ritual, is functional, Purity 
and ritual put together make the dynamic in the caste-system. Ritualistic 
purity is contrary to ethnic purity. The ritualistic purity of the Brahmin 
was of a non-social character and was opposed to the lesser ritualistic but 
higher ethnic purity of the Ksatriya, as the Buddha claims it. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol. XXXVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 185-98 


Bose, Nirmal Kumar 
RELIGION AND SOCIETY 


The writer defines religion in a particular manner and tries to show 
how faith of some kind or another forms the core of all cultures, whether 
‘primitive’ or ‘advanced’, He then compares several cultures and demons- 
trates that the present conflict of civilization in India can be viewed asa 
conflict between ‘faiths’. According to him, we are living in an age of 
spiritual conflict, a conflict of faiths in which there is a shift of forces from 
one side to the other. Such shifts are occasionally the result of crises in 
the history of a nation brought about by events over which it may have 
no control. Probably men belonging to each faith live in the hope of 
moulding leadership in their own direction in the midst of a crisis. It is faith 
in their mission, and the patience to wait for a historical moment of destiny 
when they will put forth all their best and conquer, which tends to make 
them dogmatic and unresponsive to the quantum of truth which may also 
lie on the other side. To this has to be added the more numerous follow- 
ing formed by less energetic, less active people who allow others to think 
for them and provide leadership in ‘holy wars’. It is thus that the balance 
in the present world is tipped in favour of dogmatism and blind faith, in 
Spite of the more vital core which exists on both sides and which is not 
afraid of examining and re-examining the elements of its own faith. And 
such faiths happen to co-exist in Indian society. 


The writer then discusses the role of caste system in Hinduism and 
its social and economic significance. But the mode of production associa- 
ted with caste system was later found inadequate to cope with the large 
number of men and the growing standard of life. Moreover, the federation 
of faiths in Hinduism with its law of respect for faiths other than one’s 
own became a routine affair, devoid of intellectual and moral alertness. 
Thus a civilization can become fossilized even if built with great wisdom 
and, therefore, in India today we are passing through a conflict of opposing 
forces. However, the whole conflict in contemporary India is essentially 
a conflict of world-views with their concomitant quanta of feelings and of 
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rules of action. And, from this point of view, the problem of society in 
India resolves itself into a problem of religious ideals and of the comple- 
mentary roles which they play in regard to one another. 


—MI Vol. XLVI No. 1, January-March 1966, pp. 1-13 


Chaturvedi, Dharmashila 
PRACINA BHARATA MEN DURBHIKSA NIYANTRANA (CONT- 
ROL OF FAMINE IN ANCIENT INDIA) 


According to the Mahakavyas, there is a drought every ten or twelve 
years and even in the Rgvedic mantras we see that arrangements for 
irrigation were made in those days. In the Buddhist period, it was 
realised that solid measures were necessary to prevent famines and that 
construction. of canals and irrigation through them was the only method 
of preventing the famines. The Puràünas and the mahakavyas declare the 
king to be responsible for providing the means of irrigation; and according 
to the Arthasastra, a person, guilty of causing a breach in the dam of a 
lake, should be punished. Tuldyantra was a mechanical device for irriga- 
tion. According to the Jünagadh inscription, Ksatrapa Rudradaman 
reconstructed the Sudarsgana lake, which must have been constructed 
earlier. From the copper-plate inscription of Acyutapuram, it appears 
that the provisions of the irrigation law, laid down by Kautilya and the 
Sukra-nitisara, were followed by the king Ganga of Kalinga. For a well- 
planned distribution of water, it was also found necessary to have an 
irrigation department in the State, and people, who offered manual labour 


for constructing means of irrigation, were exempt from paying water 
tax. 


According to Kalhana's Rájatarangini, the king Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir promoted the construction of water-mills so that the flood-waters 
of rivers and lakes could be distributed to the villages. Grants were also 
made for agricultural purposes. 


—Trip. Vol. X No. 3, December 1964, pp. 53-58 


Chatto 
T 


HE Padhyaya, Arpana 
SAGA 


EE LUTION OF DEVADASIS AND THE KATHASARITA- 
A 


aoe origin of the institution of devadasis in India is wrapped in 
60 Y, as neither the religious nor the secular or legal literature before 
Dine ; refers to this institution which is found widely prevalent by the 
utilise th 2th centuries. The author, in the present paper, has attempted to 
rated p e material provided by Somadeva's Kathāsaritasāgara and corrobo- 

Y Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamafijari and the Rajatarangini to forward 
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a hypothesis that in all probability the institution ‘of devadasis enter, 
during the middle ages along with the Sati:and other practices. 


—MB Vol. III No. 3, July 1965, pp. 58-65 — 


Dasgupta, Rajatananda . . a 
THE INSTITUTION OF DEVADASIS IN ASSAM 


Women occupied an important place;in the religious life of Assam ` 
inallages. Even after the Vaisnavite revolution of tlie 16th century undér--! 


Sankaradeva, it is continued to be maintained in the folk-cults as well as 
the, non-Vaisnavite forms -of worship: : 


The institution of devaddsi appears to have originated in Assam ^ 


under the influence of -Tantricism.; : The. earliest “epigraphic: reference to ' 


devadasis in Assam.is found in: the Tezpur-copper-plate ‘grant of Vanamála; ^ 


dated cir. 854. A,D,,-where we find mention of the dedication of devadasis ° 


to the temple, their.quarters as also: the precise case of the offer of devadàsis ^ 
to the Hatakesvara temple. at Tezpur--:: Two of: the devadasis, Pulesvaridevi ^ 


and Ambikadevi, rose to:the position of chief queens and played an impor- 
tant part.in the history of.Assam::.-- 


The Devadasi system; has been prevalentiin Assam up to réceiit times, ie 
and its memory is-now- preserved in. certain: place-names'and thé Deodhani 


dance of Upper Assam, 


—JIH Vol. XLIII Pt. 2, August 1965, pp. 565-76 ` 


Das, R.M. d 
ADI. PURANA AND THE ORIGIN OF VARNAS 


According to the Adi Purana, Jinasena, who flourished in the 9th 


century A.D.., - Nabhiraja’s son,-Rsabhadeva; told the starving people'that ^ 


since the period of karmabhami-had set in, every one had to work to’ earn 
his livelihood; and the people were, therefore;.made to adopt ‘different 
callings according to their capacity and taste. Those who chose the 
Work of.protecting. others were designated as’ Ksatriyas; those who culti- 
vated fields, etc., came to be known as Vaisyas; and those who served the 
society with their manual labour came to be called the Südras.- 


Rsabhadeva's son, Bharata, the first Cakravartin, designated às ~ 


Brahmanas those persons who refused to enter his palace by treading on 


green grass and thus causing injury:to it.: He entrusted them thé ‘work of ish 
studying, teaching, offering:saerifices:and officiating:as priests. Thus, Jina-  .. 


sena subscribes to- the theory: that regards, the varpas as based on the 
division of.labour and-not.upon.birth. - : 


—MUJG: Vol. T-No.: 1, Summer 1964, pp. 90-92 
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Gar, Teja Singh | x t - 

PRACINA BHARATIYA KARA-VYAVASTHA (ANCIENT INDIAN 
SYSTEM OF TAXATION) 


A study.of the ancient Indian system of taxation reveals that in those 
days. also administration - was. planned on commercial lines and people 
were engaged in agriculture as well as industry. 


—VJ Vol. XIII No. 9, November 1964, pp. 30-33, 34 


Gopal, Lallanji «> ge 
ECONOMIC GROUPS AND CASTE SYSTEM IN ANCIENT INDIA 


....The division of society into four natural classes reveals the Hindu 
genius. for, organisation. .It contemplates a harmonious society with its ` 
different parts. performing their prescribed duties and thus contributing” 
their share in the attempt to achieve the:highest social good. Though the ` 
division of labour in its widest implication is thus at the root of the Indian ` 
caste, system, it would be wrong to characterise the four varnas as econo- ~ 
mic, classes... Really. speaking, they are functional classes devoted to the © 
administrative, religious and economic functions of the society. Of these 
only the.third (Vaisyas) and in later-times, a section of the fourth (Südras) 
are directly concerned with economic functions. 


In the early Vedic period the Aryan society consisted of three classes ' 
only, viz., Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas. But by theend of the Vedic 
period, a.fourth class; named Südra, had'come into existence as a result of — 
the attempts. of the Aryans to. assimilate in their social system the subjuga- 
ted aborigines called dasyus.or dásas in» the Vedic literature. Secondly, 
a theory. of the caste was being enunciated, though only in an elementary 
form. 

It is difficult to comprehend. how the original four-fold classification’ = 
Of society came to develop into innumerable castes and sub-castes of the 
modern times... The divisions : within the four varnas themselves must have 
resulted from the natural tendency for groups of people to form themselves 
Into closer associations. Though sub-divisions and sub-castes are found 
in the ranks of, Brahmanas and Ksatriyas as well, the process was much 
more vigorous among , the. other .two ‘classes, ‘which’ were composed of 
diverse elements and were primarily economic and occupational classes. 


The. writers of.Smrtis resorted to the concept of mixed castes 
(sarikaras) to, effect..a. synthesis of the-new factors, that had emerged in 
tn ality, With the theory. of the eternal existence of the four yarnas in E 
X ch they -believed. The mixed castes may be regarded as having largely 


e . F 
en economic groups. The development of these classes into closed 
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corporations was mostly due to their following the same frade or occupation, 
In the different groups of artisans, manufacturers or handicraftsmen the 
early appearance of a distinct and compact organisation is to be accounted 
for by three factors of localisation, hereditary occupation and the 
institution of an alderman. Another important element that was 
soon absorbed in the list of mixed castes was composed of the non. 
Aryan aborigines following occupations such as those of the weaver, basket- 
maker, flute-maker, barber, e/c. The bond of unity in such groups was 
supplied by a common and hereditary profession which, because of scant 
respectability in society, often compelled them to live in isolation. Some 
of the mixed castes were, however, essentially ethnic or tribal groups 
assimilated in the social system together with other occupational groups, 
But even these ethnic and tribal groups often had a fixed set of hereditary 
Occupations and thus gradually evolved into closed economic groups. 
Despised by higher groups, they lived together beyond the pale of civilised 
people. The number of mixed castes is variously given by different 
authors, the later the author, the larger the number. Whereas in 


varnas, by the time of the later works the theory appears to have assumed 
stability and to have become almost part and parcel of the original theory 
of the four varnas. The formation of these closed corporate social bodies 
was mainly due to the existence of guilds in ancient India and the persis- 


bodies was the assimilation of some ethnic groups in the ranks of mixed 
castes. The gradual evolution of different industrial and craft guilds as 


feature of the early medieval times when also the caste System began to 
assume its rigidity with which we are familiar. 


—JIH Vol. XLII Pt. 3, December 1965, pp. 771-81 
Jaina, Gokulchand 


Unlike Jinasena, Somadeva did not attempt to give a Jaina shape 
to Vedic beliefs. He accepted them as Vedic. People may follow them 
in their social behaviour ; but they do not become Jaina beliefs. 
Somadeva's deliberations led him to the clear conclusion that, in social 
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life, any practicabigeluesymgy cama ecomtedn;Obetnehendagehontén ta] principles 
P ld not be disfigured by connecting them with the basis doctrine. In 
" Yasastilaka, he had used the words Brahmana and dvija as synonyms 
and described the functions of vipra, $rotriya, vadava; devabhogi and 
trivedi. 


According to him, the protection of living beings was considered to be 
the function of the Ksatriyas; and Pamarodara was not deemed fit for 
governing a province, because he was not a Ksatriya. In addition to being 
traders, the Vaisyas handled commerce with foreign lands also. The clever 
Vaisyas were awarded by the king the title of rajyasresthi. Somadeva has 
referred to antyajas being untouchables ; but he has also used the words 
Sudra and Pamara for low caste people. He has also mentioned as 
members of the society ploughmen, agriculturists, cowherds, dairymen, 
shepherds, masons, gardeners, weavers, wine-merchants, potters, washer- 
men, hair-dressers, menial servants, fishermen, leather merchants, acrobats, 
Candalas, Sabaras, Kirátas, Vanecaras and Matangas. 


— Ane. Vol. XVIII No. 5, December 1965, pp. 213-20 


Jain, Gokulacandra 

YASASTILAKA MEN CARCITA ASRAMA VYAVASTHA AURA 
SANNYASTA VYAKTI (THOUGHTS ABOUT ASRAMAS—STAGES 
OF LIFE—AND SANNYASA IN YASASTILAKA) 


References to the four G$ramas are found in Somadeva's 
YaSastilakacampa. Childhood was regarded as the period for receiving 
education. After completing study, the ceremony of goddna was performed 
before entering the grhasthasrama. In old age, people used to resort to 
forest for securing moksa. A youth was not allowed to renounce the world. 
Before renouncing the world, permission from elders was sought. There 
were many exceptions to this arrangement of asramas according to the age. 


—Ane. Vol. XVIII No. 4, October 1965, pp. 149-52 


Kher, Narendra Nath 


oe TWELVE YEAR FAMINE DURING CANDRAGUPTA’S 
EIGN: THE JAINA TRADITION REVIEWED 


e The Jaina tradition of a twelve year famine during Candragupta's 
m s based on the prediction of Bhadrabahu, a Jaina saint, who 
a €sied that there would be vaisamya for twelve years. Lewis 

ate ES Mookerji, M. H. Gopal, Vincent Smith and H.C. Ray- 
dior uri also believe in the tradition. Fleet and Dikshitar do not 
effect in the tradition. There is, however, no evidence of the after- 
S of the twelve year-famine. The inscription at Sravana Belagola 
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records merely the prediction and not its actual occurrence. The Period 
of twelve years appears to be conventional. There is nothing to Sugpest ` 
any set-back to Candragupta's treasury during this period. One cannot 
believe that the mighty emperor like Candragupta would have abandoned 
the realm for fear of famine... It is surmised that there might have been a 
mild outbreak of famine in Magadha and the adjoining areas for a couple of 
years, It seems that Bhadrabahu's prediction caused the migration of the 
Jainas to the South. No historical truth, therefore, can be gleaned from 
the legend that has grown up. : 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 93-98 


Ojha, Sankaradatta : és Ve : 
VARNASRAMA-DHARMA KE UDGATA KALIDASA (KALIDASA, 
THE ADVOCATE OF VARNASRAMA-DHARMA) 


„Kālidāsa refers to all the four castes and four àsramas. The duties 
ofa Brahmin are illustrated through the characters of Vasistha, Kanva, 
Marica, etc. The different kings in the Raghuvarisa and the King Dusyanta 
illustrate the duties of a Ksatriya.-. Kalidasa was against varnasankara, 
Both Dusyanta.and Kuga (in Raghuvamsa) are not tempted by the 
passions. They are always conscious of their varna and duties. The 
curse of Durvasas befalls Sakuntala, as she forgets her duties in the 
hermitage. Even vanaprasthasrama and sannyastasrama are described in 
the Sakuntala and the Raghuvamsa. According to Kalidasa, grhasthasrama 
is the basis of all the other ásramas. . ; i 


' —Sar. Vol. LXVI Pt. I No. 2, February 1965, pp. 121-25 


Pendse, S.N. 
INSTITUTION CF ORDEALS IN INDIA 


Ancient Indian law-givers have divided judicial evidence into two 
categories, viz., human (manusi kriyaày and divine (daivi kriya). The latter 
includes oaths and ordeals. Tria] by ordeals for the establishment of the 
truth is one of the principal features of Hindu judiciary. 


The institution of ordeal has a very ancient tradition. In Vedic 
times, oaths were taken in their simplest. form to: clear out the guilt and 
they had, more or less, only an ethical value. Itis not certain whether 
oaths and ordeals were then tecognised as legal means of proof to decide 
a particular case, Saif S ; i 


Jn the Sūtra age, the. legal importance of the oaths and ordeals WàS ' 
probably recognised by some writers, Thus while Gautama, Baudhayana 


and Vasistha are silent about ordeals, Apastamba and Visnu mention 
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them,, the last mentioned authority treating various kinds of ordeals in 


- five independent chapters. 


Manu recognises Sapatha as a superhuman means of proof and 
mentions Water and fire ordeals in general, but does not give any detail 
about them. Possibly, oaths and ordeals may not have been recognised 
commonly as a means of legal proof and they may not have been so 
common in the earlier period as they became in later times. 

From Yàjüavalkya onward, we begin getting detailed accounts of 
ordeals and the conditions governing their use. Yàjfiavalkya. himself 
recommends the use of divine proof in the absence of any other proof arid 
mentions five ordeals, their use depending upon the individual -conditions 
and the seriousness of the crime. Narada mentions seven kinds of ordeals, 
recommends their use only in the absence of human proof and only in 
connection with heinous crimes like theft, denial of monetary liability and 
doubt about a woman's chastity. Katyayana also is in favour of a restricted 
use of ordeals, but in case of heinous -acts of a serious mature, he 
recommends ordeals in. preference to human proof. : Brhaspati develops 
the concept of ordeals further and mentions their nine kinds. Pitamaha 
does likewise. These writers discuss the various topics concerning ordeals 
such as the conditions under which ordeals can be ‘employed, the time and 
place for their administration, qualifications of the persons administering 
them and of the person undergoing the trial,:the gradation of the divyas, 
preliminaries to-be observed before the ordeal takes place, etc. All these 
topics are discussed in detail by later writers on Dharmasastra, commenta- 
tors and nibandha-writers. There are, no doubt, divergences of opinions 
regarding the various details appertaining ordeals; which are due’ to the 
fact that the. law-givers.lived in different ages and different parts of the 
vast country. Some of these writers were themselves high’ dignitaries of 
the government; their writings, therefore, seem to represent actual practices 
prevailing in.different parts of the country. : E 


Instances of the use of ordeals are scattered in various strata of 
Sanskrit literature and also in inscriptions. Even in the Muslim period 
ordeals were allowed to be used for the Hindus in matters pertaining to 
civil law. There is recorded evidence to show that ordeals were resorted 
to in the Maratha period as. also in the reign“ of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
An ordeal of balance is said to have taken place in Calicut as late as 1910. 


—NUJ Vol. XVI No; 1, October 1965; pp. 43-61" 


Raju, and Mainkar, V.B. xh Bee > 
DEVELOPMENT OF CAPACITY MEASURE IN SOUTH I NDIA-PART2 


t 


£ 


D rona, Kumbha, Khari and Dronakalaía, which may or may not be 
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the same asdrona are mentioned in the Vedas; but the drona Was an 
indefinite measure then. 

The determination of time in the days of Vedanga Jyotisa We 
apparently carried out by means ofa metal cup which could hold a prastha 
of water, i.e., 124 palas; but the pala was not defined. 


Two palas are mentioned in the Arthasastra: pala and dhàranapa]a 
and the ordinary pala was equal to 320, gunjà seeds. If We assume the 
average weight ofthe gunjà to be 124 mg, the pala weighs 39.680 grams; 
and taking the specific gravity of water to be unity, the pala would measure 
39.68 ml. 


The tables from Bhavisya Purána and Padma Purüna show a ratio 
of 1:4 in the volume of the drona, and taking 10 Ib. to the gallon, this 
would work out to 41.823 litres, which is very nearly the drona of the 
Varáha Purana. 256 pala of Skanda Purana are equal to 200 pala of 
Arthasastra. If so, the value of pala works out to be 31 ml. 


There has been a tradition in South India that the nali or padi should 
be the volume occupied by a certain weight of a Specific grain. The nali 
or padi is the volume occupied by one viss weight of rice and there are 40 
palam in a viss. The nali would, therefore, have a capacity of 1.5872 
litres of water. 


Thus we see that the epigraphic values have a continuous link with 
the Arthásástra values and have continued over in the contemporary period, 
though in forms highly mutilated for a variety of reasons. 


The correspondence of values obtained'by using two entirely different 
approaches clearly indicates that in ancient times they were in the metric 
System of today. 


—MM Vol. VI No. 5, September 1963, pp. 3-9 
SEMINAR ON “BRAHMINS IN EARLY TAMILAHAM” 


The Seminar was led by Dr. K.K. Pillai who reviewed the whole 
problem. He begins with the date of the Aryan migrations into Tamilnad. 


appears from the available data that the Aryan influence came to the 
South, particularly Tamilnad, much later. The epigraphical evidence 
shows that the Buddhists and Jainas reached the South in the 3rd century 
B.C., as there was a great famine of 12 years in the North. Perhaps, several 
Brahmins came te,the,Sauth p&tiin gurthibKsegrcopllectpmidaritwor migration of 


Brahmins is avouched by a section of those who are called Brihaccharanam 


— 
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(the Great Immigration). After the 3rd century B.C., there were several 
waves of migration to the South. For instance, the Satavahanas in the 
Deccan seem to have encouraged the settlement of the Brahmins in their 
domain. Similarly, Usavadatta, the son-in-law of Nahapàna, is stated to 
have led thousands of Brahmins and given them the means of increasing 
their race. There are similar instances in the latter period also, and we, 
therefore, find the Puranas mentioning in the 6th century that the only 
refuge of the Brahminism would be the basin of Tamraparni in the 
extreme South. 


The writer has further discussed the legends, associated with Agastya, 
the accredited father of Tamil language and literature, According to him, 
these legends originated later, about 5th century A. D. Further, the origin 
of the immigrants and their position in South Indian Society is also 
considered at length. From the available evidence itis concluded that 
there was a fusion of religious beliefs, social customs and traditions 
among the Aryans and Tamils. In respect of ideas the Aryan influence 
dominated, while in the matter of social customs and linguistic development, 
there was a fusion of the two systems. 


The paper was variously commented upon and many notable 
scholars participated in the discussion. 


—BITC Pt. 2, 1965, 275-317 


Sharma, R.S. 
USURY IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL INDIA (A.D. 400-1200) 


In early mediaeval times even Brahmanas and Ksatriyas were allowed 
to practise money lending on interest, which was generally forbidden to 
them in ancient times. 


While Baudhàyana prescribed 10%, 15% was prescribed by Vyasa 
(between A.D. 600 and 900) and other mediaeval writers on law, but 
Several writers on law of about the 7th-9th centuries raised it to 24%. 
This does not seem to be so much the result of a stronger tendency to 
exploitation or of the growing importance of the rentier class as of the 
Scarcity of coin and decline of trade in the three centuries following the 
fall of the Gupta empire. 


Some post-Mauryan texts introduce the principle that the lower the ; 
d the higher the interest to be charged from him, which reflects the 
esser capacity of the lower orders to pay in time. 


eot The detailed laws regarding interest on such commodities as grain, 
Otton, milk-products, salt sugar. fruits, efc, laid down by law-givers of 
main. 
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the Gupta times and their successors, show that these articles were lent io 
traders as: well as to ordinary peasant consumers: - : SE 


Forms of interest seem to be fairly well-developed in the law-book of 
Gautama ascribable to the Sth-3rd centuries B.C. It mentions six kinds-of 
interest: compound, periodical, stipulated, corporal, daily and pledge-using. 


—— What distinguishes the mediaeval mode of interest was the introduc- 
tion of land in its mechanism, On the one hand, land was mortgaged' or 
its produce ear-marked by the debtors in lieu of interest on the principa] 
which they received in money or gold; on the other, land was given on 
loan tothe debtors who were required. to return 'eight- times" the harvest 
at the maximum. i TA AERE 


= The provisions regarding the recovery of debt give the creditor the 
upper hand, But certain other provisions seem to protect the debtors. In 
collecting interest as well as the principal from debtors,’ creditors were 
backed by the authority of both religion and the State. e iA 


The practice of mortgaging land for interest began towards the end 
of the Gupta period and continued for three or four centuries. The 
practice of lending grain was as 'old-as the time of Gautama and Vasistha. 


—CSSH Vol. VIII No. 1, October 1965, pp. 56-77 


Subramanyam, Ka Naa 
THREE SALIENT FEATURES OF TAMIL CULTURE 

There are, according to the author of the paper, three salient features 
that have to be taken into-account as‘dominant factors in a study of Tamil 
culture.. They are :.. e m sony pue d gUe 


(1) Importance of temples in the life of the Tamil people. All 
villages in Tamilnad are settled invariably with a'temple-at its “centre. 
Daily routine of.the people moves: accordirig to'the- routine of the temple. 
They .take food after the temple. bells are rung'for the third time since. 
dawn. If they,have to buy anything, they have to: go-femiplewards, for that 
way lies the bazzar.. The.temples:are invariably the places’ of origin of 
most of the arts of Tamilnad. A great part-of the literature of the Tamils is” 
of temple origin. More than the caste system, more than’ the philosophical : 
concepts of Hinduism, it is this institution of the temple that has greatly 
influenced Tamil life; This can be:'observed 'even-today ‘in’ any of the. 
villages in South India. Wut. pordce rs why ies COS 


(2) Importance of great men in the life of the masses. It is a fact 
that every village. community has today and:has had fór generations past. : 


ieu fv T 
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its own great men. Everyone in the community turns to this great man 
for leadership and guidance and for advice in the moments of crisis and 
stress. Decisions are made for the ordinary man by the great one. 


Quern oF Ue Tamils as having an essentially consistent 
unity of their own, an ancientness and an individuality, brought about by 
two thousand years of an unbroken literary tradition. 


These three major factors have made Tamil culture what it is today 
and nothing will happen to it for a long time to come, 


—IAC Vol. XV No. 1, January 1966, pp. 63-70 


Sudhesa 
DAKSINA BHARATA AURA BHARATIYA SAMSKRTI (INDIAN 


CULTURE AND SOUTHERN INDIA) 


Southern India has contributed much to the origin, development and 
preservation of Indian culture. When the Aryans entered the South, the 
Dravida civilization was thoroughly Aryanized and the Dravida people 
adopted the Vedic religion; but, as a result of the impact, some new tenets 
were added to this religion and the worship of Siva found a conspicuous 
place in it. Later, Jainism and Buddhism travelled to the South and the 
Bhakti cult was introduced into the Vaisnava religion by the saints of 
Southern India. Nathamuni, Yamunàcárya, Madhvacarya, Nimbar- 
kücárya and Sankarácárya all belonged to the South and the great Hindi 
poet Süradása was a disciple of Vallabhácarya. Glimpses of Indian culture 
and civilization are seen in Tiruvalluvara's great work Kurala. Tamil, 
Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam languages are all saturated with the 
cultural ideals of India. 


In the days of the Turkish and Afghan kings, the Muslim states of 
South India did much to evolve Hindi, then called Hindvi. 


— Sar. Vol. LXVII Pt. 1, January 1966, pp. 37-38 


Sundaram, K. > 
F ARTISAN COMMUNITY OF MEDIEVAL ANDHRA (A.D. 
00-1600) 


. The author brings inscriptions to bear upon the social history of the 
artisan community in medieval Andhra. Asin Karnataka and Tamilnad, 
So in Andhra, the artisan community traced its descent from the five sons 
of the legendary Vi$vakarmà as is indicated by the name Paiicanamuvaru 
applied to it. Inscriptions associate the community with certain numbers, 
the precise significance of which does not admit of verification; neverthe- 
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less they serve as a useful index to the corporate nature of the community 
concerned. 


In a village or a town, the artisan community seems to have lived in 
a separate quarter. They usually attached themselves to the temples of the 
locality in which they resided, and in view of the valuable services they 
rendered to the temples and the people. they were rewarded by the grants 
of land which served to keep them attached to a particular place. 


The description found in a Mysore Inscription of A.D. 1372 of the 
artisan community (called Paficalas) as adorners of Sriparvata (Srigaila), 
lords of Pemdota and worshippers of the feet of Kamate$vara very closely 
agrees with that found in a 15th century inscription from Amaravati. The 
fact that Srigaila, Pemdota and Kamate$vara, with whom the artisan 
community of Karnataka is associated, are all connected with Andhra 
artisans clearly suggests an immigration of some families of the community 
from Andhra to Karnataka. 


As regards their corporate activities, an analysis of the epigraphic 
evidence shows that the community was divided territorially into several 
units, each unit comprising certain villages and towns. Each of these 
units had an assembly which met at one place or other within the area to 
transact the business of the community of the locality. They had also 
certain agents to carry out the decisions of the assembly. The decisions 
taken by the joint assembly were binding on the whole community. The 
assembly was a custodian of the interests of the members and acted as a 
sort of intermediary between the members and the state. 


The artisans not only distinguished themselves in peaceful pursuits, 
some of the members of the community equally shone as captains and 
generals in the army as is evidenced by the instance of Sürana who helped 
king Erramanda of the Giripascima country in checking the Western 
Calukya depredations and later rose to the position of his chief minister. 
The inscriptions also furnish several instances of a variety of privileges 
being conferred on the artisan community in Andhra and Karnataka. 


—JIH Vol. XLIII Pt. III, December 1965, pp. 905-15 
Tripathi, Visvanatha 
SANDESA-RASAKA MEN VARNITA JIVANA (SOCIAL LIFE AS 
DEPICTED IN THE SANDESA-RASAKA) 


Sandesa-Rasaka of Abdurrahamana throws a good deal of light on 
contemporary social and cultural conditions, Sámoru or. Multan, was 
well-known for its temple of the sun. People were happy and were well 
acquainted with- Prakrit literature, stories of Nala and Sudayavaccha, 
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the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Khambhata was known for its trade. 
The descriptions of different seasons reveal the habits of the people, 
particularly women. The description of Dipdvali, etc., gives information 
about the contemporary festivals. 


—SP Vol. L No. 1, Saka 1885, pp. 115-22 
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XV VEDIC STUDIES 


Agrawala, V.S. = 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE ASVIN SUKTA OF THE RGVEDA (1-34) 


An exposition of six of the 12 mantras of the Asvin Sitka of Rgveda 
is briefly as follows:—(1) The sacrifice comprises mind, life and matter; 
and the two Aévins in the form of prana and apána are requested to bless 
these three with their power and presence. (2) The Asvins ride on a 
chariot. The word Aávin is derived from a$va, which is primarily the 
symbol of the Sun, the source of all movement and cosmic mobility. The 
central pillar of the chariot symbolises undifferentiated prana, which 
becomes differentiated as three, viz., life, mind and matter, of which the 
A$vins' car is built. (7) Three entities are mentioned here, namely átman 
which is the principle of mind, vata, whichis pràna and svasara which 
is the physical body. (8) The threejars are a symbolic reference to the 
three infinities of life, mind and matter; and the three kinds of oblations 
are those of the physical functions, vital functions and ideals. This is how 
the individual self is completing its yajfia with the help of the two A$vins. (9) 
Though the A$vins carry the honey intheir chariot, they cannot taste it 
without the strength and ability of prāna. (10) The lips that know the taste 
of honey refer to Agni which functionsin the body through the ten vital 
airs of sense and action. The ghyta, with which the wheels of the chariot 
are lubricated, has reference to prānāgni. (11) Eight Vasus, Eleven Rudras, 
Twelve Adityas, Prajapati and Vasatkàra refer to the constitution of the 
physical body; and three groups of eleven to práma,apána and vydna and 
the still larger numbers to the region of the mind of which the powers and 
aspects count in thousands. 


— VIJ Vol. IV Pt. 1, March 1966, pp. 25-33 


Apte, V.M. 
A KHILA-HYMN, WHICH IS NOT KHILA, AFTER ALL 


The Khila-hymns represent a later stratum of the Rgvedic poetry. In 
searching for the borderline cases of such hymns, the writer could discover : 
the so-called one-verse Khila-hymn beginning with (arvaficam indram) 
appended to the RV 10.128. It is not a Khila hymn, but is really the 
tenth verse of that hymn. 


The samhita tradition, the sakala recension, the ritual tradition 


and the presence of the keyword vihave make it extremely probable that 
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the Khila-verse, under study, formed once the tenth verse of the Revedic 


hymn 10.128 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 17-18 


Atkins, Samuel D. ; 
THE MEANING OF VEDIC PAJAS 


Pajas is one of the oldest words in the Vedic stock, In 1948, H.W. 
Bailey suggested an etymological-semantic connection between Khotanese 
paysa—and Vedic pájas and, for the Khotanese form, he established the 
meaning ‘face’. With páysa, he connected Sogdian p'z paz and Brp'z frapaz 
with ‘face forward’, i.e., ‘prone on the face’. But in the Khotanese and 
Sogdian contexts, the proof is not clear that paysa and p'z mean ‘face’ 
rather than, let us say, ‘belly’ or ‘front part of the entire body’. The 
assignment of ‘face, surface’ to the Vedic form seems to be without any 
justification. 


The word pájasyá, occurring as a simplex in the AV, the YV and 
in the Brh U= SB, and as an element of a compound in the RV, refers to 
a part of the body of an animal which is always a quadruped. 


Gods, demons, human heroes, horses and chariots have a pajas. 
The central basic value for pajas is that of ‘body’ with particular reference 
to breadth, thickness, solidity and weight, and the following shades of 
meaning are possible: solid body, full bedy, full bulk of the body, 
full weight of the body. The author accepts Renou's view that it 
is a cognate of Gk xfyovuue, make solid: xyyós ‘solid, strong’, etc. 
As for pájasyá-, it would seem to be a derivative of pájas with an original 
force of related to (belonging to, part of) the pájas- body" conceived of as 
solid, fleshy, possessing weight, breadth, thickness (not conceived of as 
‘form, shape, frame’). How it came to designate ‘ventral part of quadruped’ 
cannot be demonstrated. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 9-22 


Basy, Santona 
THE LOTUS IN THE COSMOGONY OF THE VEDAS 


Available references to the lotus lead to the conclusion that the flower 
was very highly esteemed by the Vedic rsis. In the RV 6.16.13, it is 
mentioned as the birth placeof Agni. In the RV 10.121.7, Prajapati has 
been named ekahvasu. 


The cosmogonical myth of the Taittiriya Samhita is a variation 
of that of Agni’s birth as told in the Rgveda. In the Rgveda, Atharvan 
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churns Agni from water. In the Taittiriya Samhita Prajapati piles Agni on 
the nest of waters. 


Obviously the cosmogonic myth, with all its variations, isa modified 
form of the birth of Agni from the lotus. Agni or earth was the first Visible 
form, viz., lotus, that emerged from the water. In these myths, the lotus 
embodies that thing which supports anew development, whether in the 
form of Agni (RV) or in the form of Prajapati (TS 5.6.4.2-3) or in the form 
of the earth which was created or placed on the lotus. 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. 1, March 1966, pp. 39-43 


Bernolles, J. 

LE SYMBOLISME DU DAMIER SUR LES POTERIES DE LA 
HAUTE EPOQUE ASIATIQUE ET LE MYTHE SOLAIRE DES 
ASVIN-DIOSCURES (THE SYMBOLISM OF CHECKER-BOARD ON 
THE POTTERNS OF ANCIENT TIMES IN ASIA AND THE SOLAR 
MYTH OF ASVIN-DIOSCURI) 


The checker board decoration on the ceramic from ancient Asian 
sites does not relate to lunar symbols, as held by Hentze nor they can be 
connected with the symbols of fertility. They, in fact, represent the dicho- 
tomy of light and darkness, sky and earth, summer and winter, men and 
women. The idea behind them is enshrined in the conception of A$vins or 
Dioscuri. The A$vins stand for the sky and the earth corresponding to light 
and darkness, according to the Vedic texts. As Dumézil has shown, in this 
conception there was no sexual implication in the beginning and it was 
only later that the idea of the femininity of the Mother Earth was introduced 
as a result of the encounter of the invaders from Central Asia with the 
sedentary people. 


—RHR Tome CLXVIII No. 2, October-December 1965, pp. 117-54 


Bhandari, V.S. 
RUDRA AS THE SUPREME GOD IN THE YAJURVEDA 


Rudra, who is considered as one of the most ancient and important 
deities in the orthodox tradition, is referred to in all strata of Vedic 
literature. Although only three entire hymns of the RV are addressed to 
Rudra, he is undoubtedly described there as the most powerful deity. 


When we come to the Yajurveda, we find that Rudra isnot only regard- 
ed as a prominent deity, but, for all practical purposes, he is considered as 
equal to the supreme deity possessing all the requisite qualities and 
attributes of the supreme God. Peculiar characteristics and attributes of the 
prominent deities of the RV were added to, and incorporated in, Rudra to 
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make him comprehensive ard pervasive in his form’and nature. He is 
described as omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient. 

As Tryambaka (three-eyed), Rudra represents three powers of the 
Supreme God, viz, creation, preservation and destruction. The Satarudriya 
js an appeasing of Rudra by the gods. The Satarudriya has assumed 
great importance in the orthodox tradition and worship, because here 
Rudra is described as possessing the main characteristics of many other 
important deities. Unike other deities who belong to a particular 
region, the Rudras, various powers and forms of one Rudra, are described 
as dwelling in all the three regions. Rudra's description as the lord of 
creatures (pasus) and as the one god with eyes, faces, arms and feet on all 
sides indicates his position as the supreme God. Further, Rudra is 
identified with Agni and Aśvins and is brought into connection with Soma. 
He enjoys many epithets associated with Visnu. From his relation with the 
Maruts, Rudra may be considered as the generator of tempests and chaser 
of clouds. The epithet sthapati points to his connections with Vi$vakarman. 
Even some of the peculiar characteristics of Indra are now attributed to 
him. Thus, like Indra, he is described as the god of battle and armies, 
crusher of ahi, lord of heroes and as gracious and bounteous god and as 
dwelling in clouds, lightning and rain. He is, like Indra, also styled 
thousand-eyed (sahasraksa). 


The author thinks that Rudra, as the supreme God in the Yajurveda, 
represents the monotheistic stage in the Vedic period. The great 
pantheistic idea of the Universal Soul, first found in the 10th mandala and 
in the philosophical hymns of RV., was carried further by the Yajurveda, 
particularly in the Satarudriya. Thus, Yajurveda serves the purpose of a 
bridge between the RV. and the philosophic speculations of the Upanisads 
with regard to the nature of Brahman as Universal Soul. 


— NUJ Vol. XVI No. 1, October 1965, pp. 37-42 


Bose, A.C. 
CALL FOR UNITY IN THE VEDAS 


The idea of unity is fully represented in the Vedas than in later ages. 

The Veda seeks unity among people in different spheres and levels of life. 
- It wants a contact of minds and of spirits. The unity, according to the 
Vedic concept, is derived from mutual knowledge jñāna. When this 
1s achieved, then unity called samjnana becomes an abiding principle of 
life. The Veda refers to samjñāna among the Devas and wants men to 
follow their example. Further, it points out specific spheres of life in 
Which samjfána should be built up. It derives samjfiána between man and 
Wife, among the members of the family, among the citizens of a state, in ` 


Bo 
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fighting the battle of life and with foreign people. The writer Cites 
suitable examples from the Vedic literature in support of this view. 


—BJ Vol. XII No. 26, July 1966, pp. 20-24 


Brown, W. Norman 
THEORIES OF CREATION IN THE RGVEDA 


The creation myth of the Rgveda is that of the god Indra and the 
demon Vrtra. To some it was an account to be taken at its face value, 
which was essentially theological. But to the more sophisticated, the myth 
was a symbolic representation of potentiality striving with inertia, and 
overcoming the latter through the aid of the power or energy existing in the 
universe. Some of the epithets applied to Indra may be regarded as the 
first recorded philosophic speculation in India. 


There was disbelief in Indra’s supremacy and, instead, advocacy of 
some other superior diety, whether Prajapati or another. One theistic 
figure is Visvakarman. All creatures go to him to question him, that is, he 
is the ultimate source of knowledge too. 


A less direct displacement of Indra takes place through Brahmanaspati 
or Brhaspati. The hieratic point of view seems to be that the great deeds 
which Indra was said to have performed could not have been performed 
through mere physical might, but were really made possible through the 
mystic power in the universe which was put into operation through sacrifice. 
The material part also, we are told, was made of Brahmanaspati. 


The close relation between ritual and magic leads to what is essentially 
an ascription of creative action to the power of words or sound. In RV 
10.129, however, both the will of a deity and the power of the sacrifice 
are tacitly rejected, and instead, there appears the idea of a single principle 
from which our entire universe is evolved. Knowledge of the beginning 
was acquired by the sages who discovered it by pious insight into their own 
hearts. Epistemology is here frankly an expression of mysticism. 


The effort to find some single unifying principle of the universe also 
appears in the idea of time and the idea of Skambha in the Atharva Veda. 


But neither stood up in later competition with the sole existent concept of 
Rgveda 10.129. 


By the time of the Upanisads, the idea of Brahman had attained a 
new quality, including the properties it had in the Rgveda, but with the 
added feature of being the only reality, the Absolute. 


—JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 23-34 
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Brunner, H. > 
LES CATEGORIES SOCIALES VEDIQUES DANS LE SIVAISME DU 
sUD (THE VEDIC SOCIAL CATEGORIES IN SOUTHERN 


SAIVISM) 


Southern Saivism accepts the supreme authority of texts, differen: 
from the Vedas, that is to say, the Agamas. They consider them Sruti. 
Siva, the Omniscient, has revealed them to the sages, but the Vedas are also 
not rejected outright; their authority is only considered secondary. They 
are held as concerning the ordinary worldly life. As regards the spiritual 
life, the Agamas are the sole authority. The position of Saivism in regard 
to the Veda is complicated by its attitude towards the social classes. Its 
followers are not against the hierarchical division of the society, but they 
insist on the fact, proclaimed by all the Agamas, that these Agamas are 
written for all the four varnas and are, not like the Vedas, reserved 
for the first three classes. However, the existence of the four classes is 
taken for granted. 


According to the Agamas, the treatment of Saivotpatti contains the 
germ of social development. The Suprabhedagama enumerates five stages 
of this development; (i) Anddisaiva, (ii) Mahasaiva, (iii) Adisaiva, (iv) Anu- 
$aiva and (v) Antarasaiva. Of them, the Adisaiva stands for the four classes 
issuing from Kasyapa, Kausika, Bharadvaja, Gautama and Atreya, who are 
Vedic Rsis. Thus, the Südras are considered the children of the Rsis. 
According to some Agamas, after Siva-srsti came Brahma-srsti in which the 
four classes appeared from the head, arms, thighs and feet of Brahma. The 
relations between the two srstis are difficult to grasp. 


The Pürva-Kürana and Vira give an account of the social development 
on more or less the same lines as the Suprabheda. There are, of 


course, some variations, but they admit the existence of the four 
varnas. 


In spite of the aforesaid notions of social classes, there are many 
indications in the 4gamas showing that they adhered to the class distinctions 
prevalent in orthodox circles. For instance, in the Kamika, it is stated that 
one should be initiated by a Brahmana. It is also laid down that one, 
Who seeks initiation from a Ksatriya, a Vai$ya ora Sidra, will go to 


hell. 
| : The aforesaid ambiguous position of the Sidra in southern Buddhism 
| 's due to the fact that after the spread of this religion, the Brahmanas 
entered into it and assumed its leadership and gave it the colouring of their 
Ideas and views on social structure. 


—JA Tome CCLII Fasc. 4, 1964, pp. 450-72 
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Chakravarty, A.K. z Ec ds 
RGVED LINGADEVATAR UPASANA (WORSHIP OF THE LINGA. 


DEVATA IN THE RGVEDA) 


Worship of gods and goddesses by means of symbols in general, and 
phallus in particular, has been prevalent in India from times immemorial, 
of which the Rgveda itself bears ample evidence. The Western scholars 
like Stevenson and Lassen propounded, for the first time, that the phallus- 
worship has been abused in the Rgveda, and hence it could not have been 
an Aryan mode of worship. They also thought that Siva is fundamentally 
an Anarya god. They quoted the epithet, sisnadevah, used in the Rgveda 
for Linga-worshippers, in support of their view. Other great scholars too, 
among whom may be named Eggeling, Aufrecht, Muir, Weber, Hopkins, 
etc., naturally followed them. The first Indian savant to accept this view 
was Sir R.G. Bhandarkar. 


But this hypothesis is grossly wrong. Baudhayana, who is otherwise 
so strict, and who has not pardoned the least fault on the part of the 
Brahmanas and Ksatriyas, has not mentioned such worshippers at all. In 
fact, the word has been, from the very outset, erroneously interpreted. 
Yaksa in his Nirukta (4.19) has explained the term as meaning those who 
indulge in wine and women. Yàska who gives for each term even half a 
dozen shades of meaning, wherever possible, has given only one here. 
And only this meaning is maintained by his commentators, Skandasvamin 
and Durga. 


That sisna also means the ‘generative organs’ is a fact known to all 
Sanskritists universally. How, then, is it to be explained that the term 
sisnadevah, which forms the sole basis of the hypothesis of Western scholars 
as abusive in its implication, has never been noticed as such by commen- 
tators like Venkatamadhava and Sayana ? Rgvedic hymns (Vii.21.52,X.99.3), 
have been discussed in detail to prove that $ifnadevàh has nothing what- 
soever to do with phallus worship. 


Lingopasand, the author continues, is, in fact, a symbolical worship 
of various gods and goddesses, so correctly hinted at by Macdonnel; and 
it does not imply the ‘phallus’ of any particular god, nor is it meant to 
convey the gender (liiga) of a deity. The Rgveda and the Brhaddevata 
mention several terms like Indra-linga, vayu-, Agni-, Sürya-, ASvin-, 
Sarasvati-, Visva-linga, etc., in various süktas and mantras. The author has 
cited at least twenty such passages to establish his view, and has dwelt 
elaborately on the implication of the term, lingadaivata, occurring in the 
lingadaivata hymn. Prof. Lakshman Svarup has translated /irga as ‘charac 
teristic mark’, which seems to be a correct rendering, as it is synonymous 
with pratika which has been used on various occasions in the Rgveda 1n & 


similar context. The author has admirably pressed into service the evidences 
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from various sources to establish his point. He also says that at least nine 


mantras of the Rgveda expressly mention Siva and that many others contain 
uch Gp A> Rudra, Isa, Īśāna, Bhava, Ugra, Vamadev, Nilalobita, 
Devadeva, Mahadeva, etc. 


—Bh. V, July 1965, pp. 129-38 


Devasthali, G.V. : 
SAYANA UTILISING PANINI IN HIS RGVEDA-BHASYA 


Sayana has often offered two or even three alternative explanations 
as regards the formation or the accentuation of words quoting different 
sets of süfras in justification of all of them and has resorted to the 
principle of vyatyaya inall its varieties in several cases. He has often 
invoked the authority of the ganas, but not with justice in all cases. 


Sayana has offered explanation of expressions like ehimayasah which 
cannot be anything but fanciful; and sometimes he has invoked the authority 
of such late authors as Haradatta. Inspite of ‘all his ingenuity he is at times 
compelled to admit irregularity as regards formation, accentuation or both 
inseveralcases. He has, however, very ably discussed the question of the 
accentuation of the finite verb and also of the vocative in several places deduc- 
ing some general principles that certainly deserve a careful consideration. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol. XXXVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 165-73 


Dumezil, G. 
LE DIEU SCANDINAVE VIDARR (THE SCANDINAVIAN GOD 
VIDARR) 


The conception of Vidarr in Scandinavian mythology agrees with 
that of Visnu in the Vedic literature. Just as Vidarr rescues space from 
the primordial monster by his foot, similarly Visnu rescues the world 
from the Asura Bali by taking three steps. In the case of Vidarr, the 
result is achieved through a combat, while in that of Visnu, it is done 
through a ruse. Therefore, Visnu like Vidarr is conceived of as the giver 
of space. The names of Vidarr and Visnu are derived from the word »i, 
denoting the idea of separation or distribution or ordering used in the 
context of reclamation of space. 


. The author cites the view of S. Wikander that there is much. simila- 
tity in the heroic plot of the Mahābhārata and the cosmic mythology of 
Scandinavia. The five Pandavas represent a very old conception of the 

| elements centring on Vayu, or the storm. Though the Rgveda steered 
Clear of these ideas, they continued in the form of epic legends contained 
in the Mahabharata. 
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According to the author, the parallelism of Vidarr and Visnu is also 
a pointer to the community of conceptions in the Indian and Scandinavian 


mythologies. 


—RHR Tome CLXVIII No. 1, July-September 1965, pp. 1-13 


Dumont, Paul-Emile 2 < : $ 
THE KAUKILI-SAUTRAMANI IN TAITTIRIYA BRAHM ANA 


There are two kinds of the Sautramani ceremony, the Caraka Sautrà- 
mani and the Kaukili Sautramani. The former should be performed after 
the Rájasüya or the Agnicayana and is considered a part of these ceremo- 
nies; but the latter is an independent sacrifice. It is. the subject of the sixth 
Prapathaka, of the second Kanda of the Taittiriya — Brühmana. The 
Prapathaka, the translation of which is published here contains most 
of the mantras of the rites of this ceremony, but no theological explana- 
tions. The translation is accompanied by an accented transliteration of 
the text. Only in a few cases, the author has corrected an evident misprint 
or ventured a conjecture. Short explanations in parentheses and in 
brackets and introductory notes in front of each chapter have been 
given. . 


: A summary of the rites of the Kaukili Sautramani, according to the 

Srautasütra of Apastamba, is given. The detailed description, however, 
does not give the translation of the mantras that should be recited at the 
ceremony. 


—PAPS Vol. CIX No. 6, December 1965, pp. 309-41 


Gonda, J. 
BANDHU—IN THE BRAHMANAS 


According to Albrecht Weber, the term bandhu is used in the 
Satapatha Brahmana to express the idea of ‘explication of the deeper meaning 
of a text’. At an earlier date, he had proposed the explication of ‘connec- 
tion of the ritual texts and mantras with the sacrificial, etc. This was, 
adopted by Winternitz. According to Keith, ‘the theories (of the priests) 
were in large measure devoted to the consideration of the relation of the 
sacrificer to the universe, to the God, and to men.’ The author thinks 
that these connections and relations with the unseen—called bandhu—in the 
Brahmanas—are fundamentally religious in nature. ‘Kinship’ with all its 
implications seems to be the sense of this word in the Kanva parallel to the 
Satapatha Brahmana TIT. 5.1.21. 


In the olden times, however, ‘relationship’ was much more than the 
state of having genealogical or other relations to another person, it was 
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a form of existence in its own right, from which one could not release 


oneself. 


The term bandhu may apply also to a sacred object and the ritual act 
performed with it; and in connection with so-called ritual taboos or 
observances, it may denote the consequences ofthe transgression and the 
observance of a ritual of ‘taboo’. In India ‘a sacramental conception of 
symbolism’, the effectiveness of symbolical acts in religion, connections 
with and references to the unseen powers and supramundane values—these 
give rise to the bandhu-concept. This term occurs also to indicate relations 
between powers, phenomena, divine or human persons. 


There are many places in the Rgveda in which this typically Bráhmana 
use of bandhu may, more or less clearly, be recognised. 


—JBr.V Nol. XXIX Pts. 1-4, 1965, pp. 1-29 


Hazra, R.C. 
INTERPRETATION AND IMPORTANCE OF THE WORD PASU- 
TRPA IN THE RGVEDA 7.86.5 


Disagreeing with Sàyana and Western scholars on the explanation of 
the second half of the Rgveda 7.86.5, in which the expression pasutrpam na 
tayum occurs, the author takes the root frp as transitive, to mean ‘to 
satisfy’ and to dissolve the compound as pasubhis trpnoti (trpativà) iti tam, 
The thief, for attaining freedom from bondage, satisfies his captor by giving 
cattle according to his demand. This explanation gives the cause for the 
thief’s release and also satisfies all the conditions of the simile. Vasistha 
pleases Varuna with a moving prayer and hopes to be released, as a petty 
thief attains freedom by satisfying his captor with cattle and as a calf 
does by exciting its master’s sympathy by continuous cowing. 


Application of our knowledge of comparative philology is not always 
very safe and helpful in bringing out the correct meaning of an obscure 
Vedic word or passage. 


—VIJ Vol. IV Pt. 1, March 1966, pp. 34-38 


Pancholi, Badri Prasad 


VAIDIKASVARAJYA-SADHANA (THE VEDIC WAY TO ACHIEVE 
SVARAJY A) 


According to the Chandogyopanisad, believing the Atman to be all 
pervading, the wise man, who attains bliss in union with it, is svaraf. The 
Rgveda also speaks of a constant effort directed towards the achievement 
of svarājya for which expansion of the self is essential. 
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The unlimited, entangled within the bonds of time and Space, tries 
to break these bonds and become limitless again. This is man’s effort for 
the achievement of svardjya. The aim of the aspirant is the realisation 
of identity between the universe and his body and establishing his mental 
processes in the Absolute, where he realises svardjya. When the senses 
are withdrawn from their objects and directed towards the vijianamaya 
kosa, the great light within is kindled and the aspirant attains the State 
of what is known as svarajya. Thus, from the Vedic point of View, the 
object of life is to find release from the empirical wordly bonds, and be 
endowed with immortality. 


In stead of practising concentration with closed eyes, the Indians 
always cherished sublimation of mental effort and achievement of 
Salokyamukti in this life, while working hard in all earnestness. 


—VJ Vol. XIV No. 10, December 1956, pp. 5-10 


Pandey, Rajbali 
CONCEPTION OF A HOUSE AND DOMESTIC FACILITIES IN 
THE ATHARVAVEDA 


The twelfth hymn (sikta) of the third book (kauda) of the Atharva- 
veda relates to’ the construction of a house. Its Rsi (revealer) is Brahma 
(the creator), its deities (subject matters) are Vastospati (the lord of the 
house and the presiding deity) and Sala (the house). It is assigned by 
Kausika (8.23.) to the class of Vastospatiya hymns and it is used (viniyukta) 
in a ceremony performed on the occasion of laying the foundation of a 
building. A close analysis of the hymn reveals twenty-three requirements 
of a good house, viz., (i) a suitable selected site, (ii) strength and durability, 
(iii) proper process of construction, (iv) sufficient accommodation and 
passage, (v) security, (vi) provision for cattle-pans, (vii) provision for storage 
or food-stuffs, (viii) sufficient height, (ix) strong supporting beam, (x) exten- 
sive roof, (xi) it should be sunny, (xii) sufficient ventilation, (xiii) acoustics, 
(xiv) water arrangement, (xv) decoration and ornamentation, (xvi) capability 
of giving shelter, (xvii) aesthetic appearance, (xviii) sanctity of a house, 
(xix) provision for gardening, (xx) architectural pillars, (xxi) formidable top- 
beam, (xxii) places for keeping jars and mugs and (xxiii) places for water 
and fire. Additional materials regarding the construction of a house are 
available in the third hymn of the 9th book of the Atharvaveda. 


Domestic facilities, however, did not depend upon mere physical 
facilities. They required further material means of life and social-moral 
qualities which are attended to in this hymn. 


—MB Vol. III No 1965, pp. 14-18 
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Pandeya. Shyamalala 
RGVEDIC YUDDHA (WAR IN RGVEDA) 


From the hymn of the Rgveda it is clear that the Aryans were 
required to fight many battles with their enemies. Deceit was also 
practised. It was called maya. Indra is described as assuming many 
forms under maya and killing the enemies. . The reference to Dasardjna 
war indicates that kings formed themselves into parties and fought battles. 
The battle field was considered as pious as the sacrificial ground. The 
Rgvedic warrior put on an armour, hand-guards and a turban. The 
description of the Maruts indicate the dress of the Rgvedic warrior. 
Intoxicants like Soma were drunk by the soldiers. Musical instruments 
were played upon to inspire warriors. The flags of warriors are also 
referred to. 


— Trip. Vol. X No. 7, April 1965, pp. 25-29 


Pandeya, Shyamalala 
VAIDIKA SABHA (THE VEDIC SABHA) 


The Vedic literature refers to a number of institutions of which sabha 
is one. The author of the present paper discusses (1) the antiquity of sabha, 
(2) different views about the nature of sabhd, (3) the organisation of sabha, 
(4) membership of sabhā, (5) qualifications for the membership of sabha, 
(6) special powers of the members of the sabhá, (7) the sabhapati (head of 
the sabhd), (8) duties of the sabha, (9) working of the sabhá and (10) eligi- 
bility of wemen for the membership of the sabha. 


—Trip. Vol. XI No. 8, May 1966, pp. 17-26 


Pandeya, Shyamalala 
VAIDIKA YUDDHA (WAR IN VEDIC AGE) 


The article is only a reprint of that published in Tripathaga, Vol. 
10, No. 7, April 1965, pp. 25-29 as *  Rgvedic Yuddha" The foot-notes and 
a few illustrations are added in the present reprint. 


— Trip. Vol. XI. No. 3, December 1965, pp. 33-38 


Pandeya, Shyamalala 
VAIDIKA SENA (VEDIC ARMY) 


In the Rgveda, there is clear mention of the armies of Indra and his 
enemies. There is, however, nothing to show that in the Vedic period 
armies were maintained on a permanent basis. They had not yet developed 
the four wings of army. Their two wings were infantry and chariot-force. 
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It appears that elephants were first used for purposes of defence some- 
time before Alexander’s invasion and after the Vedic period. The horse 
has been praised in the Rgveda as well as in the Yajurveda; but it cannot 
be said that the Vedic Aryans had a cavalry. 


The description of patti and gana, sub-divisions found in the Maha- | 
bharata, does not agree with that traced in the Vedas. Fighting chariots | 
were of considerable importance in the Vedic period. 


Military ranks existed in that period. There is also a mention of 
many kinds of troops like sūra, bhiru, dhàvata. Women were enlisted in 
the army only by the non-Aryans. 


—Trip. Vol. X No. 1, October 1964, pp. 33-40 


Panse, GM- - . 
AGNIVESYA GRHYASUTRA: AN ANALYTICAL STUDY 


The Grhyasütra of Agnivesya belongs to the Taittiriya branch of the 
Krsna Yajurveda. According to the commentary of the Vadhiila-Srautasi- 
tra, Agnivesya and his followers belonged to and formed one of the four 
divisions of the Vadhila school. 


E This: work combines the characteristics of Dharma, Srauta and 
^ Grhya texts. Its topics do not have parallels in other Grhya texts; nor 
does it conform to the traditional definition of Sütra. It is written in 
'prose, interspersed with verse, most of which contains grammatical irre- 

- gularities which make the text unintelligible at many places. It deals with 


domestic. rites and rituals to be performed by a householder with or with- 
out the help of a priest. 


Some of the words and phrases used in this work, intended to convey 
certain special meanings, appear to be coined for those purposes. The 
prose passages are characterised by short and long sentences to suit the 
context, The use of verbs is unrestricted. The style is simple, but at 


some places it is clumsy and complicated from the syntactical point of 
view. 


The mention of names of week-days, unknown in ancient times, indi- 
cates a comparatively late date for this text. Agnive$ya and other 
contemporary reformers seem to have felt that disowning and losing © 

„men resulted in weakening the strength of the Aryans. Hence he insists 
on the renewal of initiation and removing of children by operation from 
the wombs of dead pregnant women. 


—VIJ Vol, IV Pt. 1, March 1966, pp. 44-50 
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Ram Gopal f ae 
INTERPRETATION OF JARAH KANINAM (RV 1, 66, 8) 


The phrase járáh kaninam (RV, 1. 66. 8) is undoubtedly symbolical in 
import. Yàska paraphrases the words as jarayita kanyadnam (The con- 
sumer of maidens). Venkata-Madhava does accordingly. Skandasvamin 
interprets it to mean ‘consumer of maidenhood' or ‘the ripener of plants’. 
Jaimini has made an original approach to the problem, though modern 
exegesists will not accept it entirely. Sáyana accepts the first interpreta- 
tion. Most of the later scholars have followed Sáyana. 


Such enigmatic phrases of the RV lend charm and special significance 
to this poetry. The explanations offered by Skandasvamin and Sayana 
seem to be foreign to the Rgveda. 


Parallel passages in the RV suggest that the sun is symbolically 
spoken of as the jára ofthe dawn, where jára means ‘a lover’ as also ‘a 
consumer’. In one of these passages, the rsi uses the symbol of a maiden 
or ‘a sister of the sun’ for the dawn. E 


There is hardly any ambiguity about the interpretation of the phrase 
being ‘the Sun, consumer (jarayitdram) of the. maidens symbolizing 
dawns’. 


Such an interpretation of ‘the phrase necessitates the reconsideration 
of the words yamah and jdninam. The Satapatha Brahmana conjectures 
that the sun is called yama, because it controls everything. 


ec 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 13-16 


Ray, Vrajadeva Prasad 
AUPANISADIKA SIKSA PRANALI (SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN 
THE AUPANISADIKA PERIOD) 


In the Upanisads, we find several kinds of educational institutions 
such as (1) the dsramas of the rsis (2) yajnas and (3) court assemblies. 


Most of the students joined the asramas, but some engaged private 
acaryas for teaching them at their homes. Indian kings arranged different 
kinds of yajfas to which were invited Brahmanas from far and near; and 
discussions and debates on philosophical subjects were held on such occa- 
Sions. Science and philosophy were cultivated in this manner and original 
research promoted. 


Court assemblies also contributed much to the development of Jfiana. 
According to Jayaswal, courts were the national universities of ancient 
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India. Kings invited scholars and learned men of the Country to their 
courts and exchanged views with them on philosophical problems. Y 


Students had to go to distant places for acquiring knowledge. They 
had to observe brahmacarya and go through the prescribed discipline, 
The ancient Indians believed that only those pupils should be given proper 
education who can profit from it. Hence the scholars were given severe 
tests before they were admitted. Sacrifice, sense of duty and discipline 
were considered essential for a student. A happy disposition, self-control, 
interest in the study of the Vedas, trust in God, performance of yajfias 
and good character were also regarded necessary qualifications of a 
student. 


—VJ Vol. XIII No. 8, October 1964, pp. 21-24, 26 


Ray, Vrajadeva Prasad 
AUPANISADIKA SIKSA PRANALI (SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN 
THE AUPANISADIKA PERIOD) 


The teacher-pupil relation in the days of the Upanisads was full of 


mutual affection and regard. The teachers performed yajfas for the good 
of the pupils. 


Education was essentially spiritual; but subjects like ‘Siksa, Veda, 
Itihása, Purana, Vyakarana, Sraddhakalpa, Ganita, Utpatajfiana, Nidhisastra, 
Tarkasastra, Niti, Devavidya, Bhitavidya, Ksatravidya, Naksatravidyà, Sar- 
pavidya, Deyajanavidya, Nirukta, Dhanurveda, Jyotisa, Sangita and Silpa 
were also taught. Some families specialised in imparting education in 
certain subjects. 


The teachers talked to the pupils on different topics. They aroused 


curiosity in pupils so that the latter themselves tried to learn from their 
own experiments. 


The minimum period for which a pupil stayed with a guru in the 
latter’s G$rama was one year. Ordinarily the duration of stay was 12 
years. Some times they had to stay even longer. . 


The guru obtained rent-free land for the àsramas and daksinà in the 
yajrias. They charged no fee from the pupils. But at the time of convoca- 
tion when the education of a pupil was complete, they got daksind accord- 


ing to the means of the pupil. Those who could not pay only rendered 
service to the guru. 


The pupils had to prove at the end of their educational career that 
they had learned whatever they were capable of learning. Court-assemblies 
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were the centres for such examinations in which the king put questions 
to the candidates and declared them successful or otherwise. 


—VJ Vol. XIII No. 9, November 1964, pp. 12-16 . 
Renou, L. ; A 
NOTES SUR LA VERSION “PAIPPALĀDA” DE L’ ATHARVAVEDA, 
PREMIERE SERIE (NOTES ON THE “PAIPPALĀDA” VERSION 
OF THE ATHARVAVEDA, FIRST SERIES) 


The Paippalāda version of the Atharvaveda was known from a 
unique manuscript in Saradá since 1873. In 1957 Durgamohan Bhatta- 
charya discovered tne manuscript of the work in Oriya at Puri. However, 
the text is not accented nor it is complete. In the first book, which only 
has been published so far, there are 486 mantras, of which 250 are found 
in the Saunakiya, but about 150 are new passages or portions of 
mantras. They contain some new things which the author has discussed 
and commented upon. Pointing out the differences in this version and 
those of other Samhitàs, the author thinks that the Atharvaveda, though 
it was given its present form relatively later, occupies a very old place in 
Vedic literature. Of the versions of the Atharvaveda, the Paippalada, in 
spite of numerous linguistic peculiarities, which are sometime puzzling, 

' is not less ancient than the Saunakiya, and may even be still earlier. 


The author has discussed many words and expressions and mantras 
of this version of the Veda in relation to other Vedic texts. 


—JA Tome CCLI Fasc. 14, 1964, pp. 421-50- 


Renou, L. 
NOTES SUR LA VERSION *PAIPPALADA" DE L’ ATHARVAVEDA 
(NOTES ON THE PAIPPALADA VERSION OF THE ATHARVAVEDA) 


This is the second instalment of the author's notes on the Paippalada 
version of the Atharvaveda. Here he has discussed a large number of 
words and expressions and mantras occurring in this version in relation 
to other Vedic texts. 


< —JA Tome CCLIII Fasc. 1, 1965, pp. 15-42. 
Shastri, Indrachandra 
VAIDIKA SAHITYA MEN SANNYASA KI PARAMPARA (THE 
TRADITION OF SANNYASA IN VEDIC LITERATURE) 


In the Sarhhitàs of the Vedas, munis are referred to as digambara. On 
the whole, sannyásásrama is not given importance in-the Vedic literature, 


3 | 
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Grhasthasrama is considered as an important and necessary dsrama, Works 
like the Satapatha Brahmana, [Sopanisad and Taittiriyopanisad give import- 
ance to karma and not to sanmyása. Works like the Yajiavalkya Smrti 
emphasise karmasannyása after living in the grhasthasrama. The Manusmpti, 
Visnusmyti, Mahabharata, etc., recommend that one should live through all 
the four asramas in due order. Gautama, Apastamba, Baudhayana, Vagis. 
tha and others consider the arrangement and the order of the four ásramas 
unnecessary. Details of the dress, conduct and daily life of the sannyàásins 
are found in the Dharma-sitras and the Smrti-texts. Different kinds 

. of sannydsins are referred to, viz., yati; vedasannyásika, parivrat Gtura, 
paramahamsa, kuticaka, bahüdaka, hama, turiyatita, avadhüta, etc. Four 
kinds of sannyása are mentioned: vairdgyasannyasa, jfianasannyasa, jfíanavair- 
agyasannyása and karmasannyasa. 


—NPP Vol. LXIX No. 4, Sarivat 2020, pp. 1-23 


Shende, N.J. 
SOMA IN THE BRAHMANAS OF THE RGVEDA 


In the Brahmanas of the RV, Soma occurs as the havih and devatd and 
is identified with moon. Its formal features are not clear in the RV and 
also in the Brahmanas, The authors of the Brahmanas speak reverently of. 
Soma as a deity. Soma was the drink of the gods, who were made 


immortal by it. The sacrificing priests were the next privileged persons 
to drink it. 


The sacrifice as a means of purification of the gods was much 
concerned with Soma. In the Vedic mythology, Soma is one of those 
deities which are first material for offering in Agni and then deified. 
The stage of his deification is found in the RV. It is supposed to be residing 
in the mid-air in the divine waters guarded by the Gandharvas. By the 
divine Vac, he is brought down. His main quality is to invigorate and then , 
to appease and to inspire Indra to kill Vrtra. Soma, therefore, became 
a very important means of offering sacrifice. Along with Soma, milk, ghee 
and water were also used for offering. Victims were also used. But Soma 


sacrifices became the privilege of the Ksatriya elite to secure fame, glory; 
prosperity and heaven. 


According to the KB 12-6, the Devas who depend on Soma libations, 
are many. In the AB 2.18, Vasatkara takes the place of Indra. According 
to the AB 2.20, the sacrificer and priests drink it as the most nourishing 
drink, making them immortal. 


It seems that the very institution of yajna was in danger of neglect, 
when Soma refound it and gave wide currency to it (4B 3.9). According to 
the KB 10.6, haviryajfía is incomplete, while the Soma sacrifice is complete. 
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in itself. From the Margaveya legend, it appears that there was some sort 
of misunderstanding between the Ksatriya kings and their family priests, 
The latter advanced the theory that in the performance of some sacrifice, 
the Ksatriya patron, by transferring his privilege to the Brahmanas, surren- 
ders to them his right of participating in the Soma drink. Brahmanas insisted 
on maintaining this exclusion, in spite of the threats to their very prestige. 


The AB 8.20 informs us about the pleasing taste of sura. Indra started 
the practice of drinking sura and calling it Soma drink. The intoxicating 
quality of Soma, which is present in swrd, is explained as due to the tasting 
of it by an asura woman. This myth seems to be an attempt of the priests 
to explain the intoxicating nature of surd, which was normally found in the 
pressed Soma. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol. XXXVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 122-53 


' Thieme, P. 


ISOPANISAD (— VAJASANEYI-SAMHITA 40) 1-14 


The /Sopanisad, 1-14, form a consistent, meaningful whole, when 
understood as a chain of four argumentative discussions meant to be based 
on logical reasoning. The siddhanta of the first discussion (verses 1-3) 
is that, on ethical grounds, one should not rob or Kill a living being and 
that killing will be punished in hell. The siddhanta of the second discussion 
(verses 4-6) is that whoever sees all beings in his own self and his self in all 
beings, to him the One reveals readily. The siddhanta of the third discussion 
(verses 7-11) is that ‘knowledge’ and ‘ignorance’ both serve him who sees 
both: ‘ignorance’ serves to cross death that is the mortal life’. ‘Knowledge 
of thé oneness serves to reach immortality, that is: ultimate salvation after 
death. The siddhanta of the fourth discussion (verses 12-14) is that ‘non- 
becoming’ and ‘becoming’, both serve him who uses both. ‘Non-becoming’, 
which is now equalled with bodily destruction, serves to cross death, that 
is: it is the concomitant of mortal life; ‘becoming’ that is, entering into 
a new existence by uniting with Brahman, serves to attain immortality. 


i The four discussions not only make sense if taken singly: they can be 
connected with each other and, if connected, form a whole. Each discussion 
consists of a pürvapaksa, an uttarapaksa and the final siddhanta. 


, —JAOS Vol. LXXXV No. 1, January-March 1965, pp. 89-99 
Vajapeyi, Kishoridasa 2 
VAIDIKA YUGA KE DEVA, ASURA AURA NISADA (DEVA, 
ASURA AND NISADA IN THE AGE OF THE VEDAS) 


— Rgveda VIII 1, 13, 4 clearly indicates that the Nisadas fought with 
Aryans in the devásura sangrüma. The fact that the Sindhi language does 
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not belong to the Dravidian group shows that the Dravidians haq not i 
settled down in the Indus Valley. The word bekanáta in the Reveda dose : 
not devote a Dravidian, but one who has ample money. There Was no 
Linga-worship in the Vedic age; hence on the strength of the word Sifng. 
deva, the existance of Dravidians cannot be inferred. It appears that 
people, who, coming probably from Australia, settled in the South, were 
known as Dravidians later on. | 


—SMA Vol. L No. 1, Saka 1885, pp. 13-20 


Velankar, H.D. 
SIMILES IN THE ATHARVAVEDA 


Omitting those similes which occur in passages which are bodily D 
reproduced from the Rgveda, there are above 325 similes, spread over 
different spheres of life, in the Atharvaveda Samhita in the Saunaka recen- 
sion. All of them are mentioned in the article, under review, along with: 
the places where they occur. 


In this Veda, na, the prominent particle of comparison in the Rgveda, 
has practically disappeared, the ruling particle being iva. Of yatha we have 
about 60 instances where the upamá is expressed in a sentence. Yathd is 
generally followed by eva as its correlative, Irregularity of construction 
is observed only in the Yathā similes. In these, the upamdna is put in the 
nominative case and the corresponding upameya in the accusative. Some- 


times, however, the nominative is used for the upameya and the accusative 
for the upamana, 


In such similes, the common property is usually expressed by two 
Synonymous terms, though rarely the same root is employed in two 
different forms. On the other hand, the common property is. conveyed by 


the same root, though in different forms, in the regularly expressed yathá 
similes. 


The occasions for the employment of these similes or the spheres in 
which they are thought of are many, such as (1) medication for a cure of 
diseases; (2) exorcizing of devils; (3) practising or averting of witchcraft 
where the krtyà or the magic doll plays an important role and (4) employ- 
ment of talismans and amulets among which heads of wood or grass are 


prominent. Similes occasioned by a philosophical or the logical thought 
are comparatively rare. é 


Human beings, animals, gods, plants and the objects of the material 
world like Agni and Sürya generally figure as upamanas. 


—JASB (New Series) Vol. XXXVIII, 1963, issued 1964, pp. 19-43 
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Venkatasubbiah, A 
AGNI ANGIRAS 


Angirases are mentioned frequently in the RV as ‘our ancient fathers’. 
Opening of the rock-cave of Vala by means of a spell of truth is their chief . 


exploit. 


Passages 2.24.3, 10.67. 5-8 and 1.62.2-7 from the RV speak of Indra 
and of Brhaspati splitting open Vala, delivering the cows and making the 
sun shine. The Angirass are also mentioned in these passages. 


The epithet angirastama is applied to Indra in 1.130.3, 1.100.4 and 
2.23.18. 


Like Brhaspati and Indra, Agni, too, is an Angiras. Agni was 
associated with the Angirases, when they split open the rock-cave of Vala 


(10.45.11). In 6.16.39, there seems to be a reference to Agni’s splitting 
open the cave of Vala. 


—VIJ Vol. III Pt. 1, March 1965, pp. 5-12 
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TITLES OF DOCTORAL THESES | 
I ARCH/EOLOGY 
Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Sr.No. Title of the Thesis Research Scholar ^ University AURI 

1 Studies on the Paleolithic Asok Kumar Calcutta 1965 | 
Culture of Singhbhum Ghosh | 

2  TheStone Age Cultures of Radha Kanta Allahabad 1966 | 
Mirzapur Verma | 

Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 3 
Ph.D./D. Phil. 

3  Protohistoric Archeology Suraj Bhan Panjab 
of the Sarasvati Basin 

4 Prehistory and Protohis- Chandra Bhushan Saugar 
tory of the Jabalpur ' Tiwari 
district 

5 The Study of the Gupta Kamla Pati Saugar 


Remains in Satna, Panna 
and Jabalpur districts 


II ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
D. Litt. (Degrees Awarded) 


l Fine Arts and Technical Shiv Shekhar Misra Lucknow 1965 | 
Sciences in Ancient India 
with Special Reference to 
Some$vara's Manasollasa 


Ph.D./D.Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


2  Astudy of Ancient Indian P.N. Srivastava Saugar 1966 | 
Dances : | 
3 A study ofthe Temple ^ S.P. Saini Saugar 1966 


Architecture in Vindhya 
Pradesh from Earliest 
Time to 13th Century 
A.D. 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D. Phil. 


4  AStudyof Ancient Indian Shiv Gopal Dixit Allahabad 
Ornaments as Depicted 


in Arts 
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ll 
12 


Evaluation of Industrial 
Arts and Crafts in Ancient 
India with Special refere- 
nce to Textile and Metal 
Industries 

Some Auspicious Motifs 
in Ancient Indian Arts 
Studies in the Origin and 
Development of Pillar 
Architecture in Ancient 
India 

Temple Art and Architec- 
ture of Burdwan 

Jaina Images in U.P. 
Museums 

Lucknow Museum Terra- 
cottas 

Nature in Indian Painting 
Costumes and Ornaments 
as Depicted in the Early 
Sculpturs of Gwalior 
Museum (From the $uüga 
to the Gupta Period) 


Udai Prakash Arora Allahabad 


Km. Vimala Mohini Allahabad 
Srivastava 


Shri Ram Gupta Allahabad 


Sailendra Nath Burdwan 
Samanta 

Shailendra Kumar Lucknow 
Rastogi 

Sankata Prasad Lucknow 
Shukla 

Km. Prem Kaur Panjab 
Smt. Sulochana Saugar 
Ayyar 


III EPICS AND PURANAS 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


A study of the Verb 
forms in the Critical 
Edition of the Adi-Parvan 
of the Mahābhārata 


` A Study of the 


Geographical Data in the 
Puranas 

Life as Depicted in the 
Mahabharata : A 
Socio-Economic Study 
Political System in the 
Mahabharata 


Harendra. Chandra Calcutta 1965 
Sil 


Lucknow 1965 
Satish Chandra 
Awasthi : 
Abinash Chandra Lucknow 1965 


Smt. Prem Kumari Lucknow 1965 
Dikshit 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


-Brahmánda Purana : 


A Cultural Study 


D. Litt. 
A. Lal ^: y Lücknow 
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Polity and Administration Ram Narain Jaiswal Lucknow 
in the Puranas 

Studies in the Geo- Abinash Lucknow 
Political Aspects ofthe 

Mahabharata Culture 

Prarambhika Puranon Ka Ram Prasad Bajpai Saugar 
Samskrtika Adhyayana 

(Brahma, Matsya, Vayu, 

Brahmanda, Visnu and 

Bhagavata) 


Ph. D./D. Phil. 
A Cultural Study of Shraddhananda Allahabad 


Important Episodes of Pandey 
the Bhdgavata Purana 


Cultural Study of Balakrishna Allahabad 
Vaisnava Purana Chaturvedi 

Saktism as Depicted in Rama Shankara Allahabad 
Puranas Pandey 


Devi Bhágavata Purana: Km. Usha Bhargava Lucknow 
A Cultural Study 

Markandeya Purana—A Narendra Narayan Lucknow 
Culture Study Misra 

The Study of Socio- Daya Shankar Patna 
Religious Aspects of the Upadhyaya 

Markandeya Purana 


IV EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 
D. Litt. (Degrees Awarded) 


Coins of the Greek Rulers A. N. Lahiri Calcutta 


of Bactria and India 
Studies in Seals and Seal- Kiran Kumar Lucknow 


ings of Northern India Thaplyal 
(C. 300 B.C—C. 650 AD) 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
um D. Litt. 


A Cultural Study of the Chandra Bhanu Saugar . 
Sanskrit Inscriptions of Pandey : 
Northern India (from the 

earliest time to the end of 

the Imperial Guptas) 

Tribal Coins of Ancient Kalyan Kumar Das Calcutta 
India Gupta 
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Yüpaand Yüpa Inscriptions Km. Santosh Arya Panjab 


‘Madhya Pradesh Ke Kastoor Chandra Saugar 


Prācīna Jaina Abhilekhon 
Kā Adhyayana 


M. Litt. 


Sanskrit Inscriptions in G. Balakrishna Kerala 
South India—A Literary Panicker 
and Historical Study 


V GEOGRAPHY 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph. D./D. Phil. 


Historical Topography of R.N. Chattaraj Burdwan 
Ancient Orissa 

Place Names of Ancient P.N. Sahaya Patna 
Bihar 

Early Historical Geog- Kanhaiya Lal Saugar 
raphy of the Vindhya Agrawal 

Region 


VI HISTORY 
D. Litt. (Degrees Awarded) 


Indigenous States of Bela Lahiri Calcutta 
Northern India (C. 200 


B.C.-320 A.D.) 
History of Kośala Rajendra Behari Lucknow 


Pandey 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph. D./D. Phil. 


Political History of Math- Mukul Ranjan Ray Burdwan 
ura in the Early Centuries 

of the Christian Era 

Deogarh—A Cultural Study Shri Ram Misra Lucknow 
History and Art of Sara- Km. Shobha Kiran Lucknow 
nath 


Prthviraja Cahamana and Km. Arunima Lucknow 
His Times Chaturvedi 

India as known to S.N. Chopra Panjab 
Varahamihira 
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Cultural History of the 
Gupta Period (Mainly 
based on Epigraphic and 
Numismatic Sources) 


Haldhar Pathak 


Saugar 


VII. INDIA AND THE WORLD 
Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph. D./D. Phil. 


Some Aspects of Foreign 
Impact on Ancient Indian 
Culture A 

The Political and Cultural 
Relations of India with 
Foreign Countries from 
Earliest Times to C. Ist 
Century A.D. 


Shri Krishna Datta Allahabad 


Km. Shashi Prabha Lucknow 
Asthana | 
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VIII LAW, POLITY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Political Ideals and Insti- 


tutionsinthe Nitivakyam- 


rta 


Munni Lal Sharma Lucknow 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph. D./D. Phil. 


Administrative System of 
North Indian States in 
the 11th and 12th centu- 
ries A.D. 

Administrative System of 
North Indian States in 
the Post Gupta Period 
(from 6th Century to 10th 
Century A.D.) 

Public Services in Ancient 
India from 3rd Century 
B.C, to 6th Century A.D. 


Taxation in Ancient India 
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IX LINGUISTICS AND GRAMMAR 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Language of the Criminal Bhoktiprasad Calcutta 1965 
world in Bengal Malik : 
. Simplex. and. Verbal H. Konrad -Marburg 1966 - 


Kompositum in Tulsī Das’ Meissner 


. Ramayana—cale jānā-cali 


ana-uthi dhana 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 


Ph. D./D. Phil. 
A Critical Study of Roots Hari Shankar Allahabad 
in Classical and Vedic ‘Tripathi 


Literature 

Khadi Boli Ksetra Ki Narvira Kachhwaha Allahabad 
Dhvaniyon Kā Paridrasy- 

atmaka Adhyayana 

Satravin Satabdi Ki Sahi- Vishnu Natha Allahabad 
tyika Braja Bhasa Ka Dixit 

Vaijnanika Adhyayana 


Nagesgabhatta as a Gram- M. Narayana Kerala 
marian 

Prakriydsarvasya of Venkitasubramonia Kerala 
Narayanabhatta : Iyer 


X LITERATURE AND RHETORICS 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


A study in Hand Gestur- Minati Dass Marburg 1961 
es—The Ninth Chapter of 

Bharata's Natyasastra 

Raghunathasarvabhauma’s Pritam Lal Aneja Marburg 1961 
Smartayyavastharnava 

Sirr-i Akbar. Die presis- Erhard Goebel Marburg 1962 
che upanisadenubersetzu- 

ng des Mogulprinzen 

Dara Sukoh. Eine Unter- 

suchung der ubersetzungs 

methode Und Taxtansw- 

ahl nebst Text der Pras- 

na-upanisad Sanskrit 

Persisch-Deutsch 
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A Historical Review of 
the Literature of Feeling 
and Emotion—Ancient and 
Modern—A Comparative 
Study 
Daksina-O-Pascima 
Bharater Bhakti Sabitya 
Hemacandra, Kavi O 
Unavirhsa Satabdir Yuga 
Cetana 

Campi Kavya Ka Aloca- 
natmaka Evam Aitihasi- 
ka Adhyayana 

Mahakavi Abhinanda- 
krta Ramacarita : Adhya- 
yana Aura Sampadana 
Die Ganesatapaniya Upa- 
nisad 

A Critical and Compara- 
tive Evaluation of the 
Balardmayana of Rājaśe- 
khara 

Dhvani School and its 
Criticism 

Ksemendra, the Kashmi- 
tian Poet of the lith 
century 

Sanmukhakalpa Eim Lehr- 
buch der Zauberei Und 
Diebestkunst aus dem 
Indischen Mittelalter 
Pürvaganita of Aryabha- 
tta III Mahdsiddhanta 


Smt. Gita Ghosh Calcutta 


Bishnupada Calcutta 
Bhattacharyya 

Smt. Sadhana Calcutta 
Sarkar 


Chhavi Nath Tri- Kurukshetra 
pathi 


Smt. Aruna Gupta Lucknow 


Ursula Bergmann Marburg 


Bhaskaracharya Allahabad 
Tripathi 


Suresh Chandra Allahabad 
Pandey 

Smt. Umarani Calcutta 
Devi 

Dieter George Marburg 


Sreeramula Sarma Marburg 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted’ 


Ph. 


A Critical Study of 
Murari’s Anargharaghava 
with Special Reference to 
his Knowledge of Vedic 
Sacrifices 

A Critical Study of the 
Cultural Data in ~ the 
Mahakavyas and Khanda 
kavyas of Kalidasa 


D./D. Phil. 

Umesh Allahabad 
Km. Madhu Allahabad 
Vatal 
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17 A Critical Study of the Smt. Malti Allahabad 
Works of Sanskrit Poetess- Avasthi 


es 

18 A Study of the Originand Onkar Nath Allahabad 
Development of Allegori- 
cal Drama in Sanskrit 

19 Contribution of Mahima- Km. Jnanadevi Allahabad 
bhatta to Sanskrit Poetics Srivastava 

20 Jayadeva—An Alankarika Radhey Shyam Allahabad 


Misra 
21  Ksemendra—As a Critic Km. Reena Datta Allahabad 
22 Contribution of Bana to Smt. Pramodini Gwalior 
Sanskrit Literature and Tomer 


Culture 
23 Contribution of Hemacan- V.B. Musalgaonkar Gwalior 
dra to Sanskrit Literatu- 
re: Critical and Compara- 
tive Study of Sanskrit 
Works of Hemacandra 


24 Kathdasaritsdgara-A Sheela Kumari Lucknow 
Literary Study Tiku 
25 Sanskrit Alamkara Sastra Umesh Prasad Lucknow 


and Western Criticism: A Rastogi 
Study in Comparison and 


Contrast. : 
26 Sanskrit Kavyon Men Km. Beermati Lucknow 
Dasàavatarvada Chauhan 
XI MISCELLANEOUS 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 
l Army—Its Organisation Arvind Kumar ‘Lucknow 
and Administration in Srivastava 


Ancient India from the 
Epic Age to Early Media- 
eval Age. 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph.D./D. Phil. 


2 Some Ancient Indian Km. Orchild Banerjee Allahabad 
- Festivals 

3 Some Aspects of Univer- Smt. Asha Jalota Allahabad 

sity Education in Ancient 

India 
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Mahabharata - \ 
5 Culture and Adminis- Km. Nisha Arora Lucknow | 
tration under the Candelas 
6 Culture and Religion as Km. Rani Srivastava Lucknow 
Depicted in Kusana ; | 
Sculpture 
7 Military System in the Vinod Chandra Lucknow 
Early Purāņas-Matsya, 
Vayu, Brahmanda and 
Visnu 


XII A PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION (BUDDHIST) 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


1 Acarya Vijfianabhiksu Suresh Chandra Allahabad ^ 1966 
and His Place in Indian Srivastava 
Philosophy 

2  Banglà Sahitye Bauddha Smt. Asa Das Calcutta 1966 
Dharma-O-Bauddha 
Sanskrti 


XIIB PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION (NON-BUDDHIST) 
D. Litt. (Degrees Awarded) 


1 Some Basic Theories and Dinesh Chandra Calcutta 1964 
Techniques of the Navya Guha 
Nyàya System of Logic 
2  Inference in Neo-Logic Sabita Misra Calcutta 1965 
3 The Critical and Compa- Amiya Kumar: ` Calcutta 1965 
rative Studies in the Philo- Chakravarty 
sophy of Mahimabhatta 
4 Critical Edition and Criti- C.G. Kashikar Poona 1966 
cal Study of the Bharadvaja 
Srauta-Sitras with trans- 
lation and Critical Notes 


Ph.D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


5 Concept of Bhakti in Anil Chandra'Basu Calcutta 1965 | 
Gaudiya Vaisnavism—A : | 
Comparative and Critical 
Study 
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6 


7 


8 


20 


21 


Indian Mother Goddess 
Language and Philosophy 


Nagarjuna and Sankara- 
A Critical and Compara- 
tive Study 

Navyanyáye Anumiti 
Raghunandana—A Social 
Reformer 

Samkhya Theory of Evo- 
lution and its Influence 
on Later Works 

The Cult of Jagannatha 
Vivaranopanyasakarer 
drstite Pafica Padika 
Vivarana or Adhyasabha- 
syer Avasyakata 
Brahmanical Iconography 
at Khajuraho with 
Reference to Ganapati 
The Doctrine of Bheda- 
bheda in the Light of 
Hegelian Identity in 
Difference 

Yoga and Psycho-Analy- 
sis with a Special Refer- 


` ence to Integration of 


Personality 

Mysticism and Metaphy- 
sics—A Philosophical 
Study 

Six Goswamins of 
Brindavan 


Subjects on which 


Ph. 


A Critical Study of Prof. 
R.D. Ranade’s Appraisal 
to Indian Mysticism 
Contemporary Ethical 
Intuitionism in British 
and Indian Thought 
Contemporary Revival of 
Theism in India 


Narendra Nath Calcutta 
Bhattacharyya 
Kalyan Kumar Sen Calcutta 
Gupta 
Smt. Karuna Calcutta 
Bhattacharyya 
Smt. Sabita Misra Calcutta 
Smt. Bani Calcutta 
Chakrabarti 
Bhupendranath Calcutta 
Bhattacharyya 
Kanhu Charan Misra Calcutta 
Brajabihari Calcutta 
Chakrabarti 
Ramasraya Awasthi Lucknow 
Smt. Jyotsna Deb Allahabad 
Indra Pal Suchdeva Allahabad 
Smt. Manjusri Calcutta 
Chattopadhyaya 

Calcutta 


Nares Chandra Jain 


Research is being Conducted 


D./D. Phil. 

Sri Nagendra Mani Allahabad 
Tripathi 

Anil Kumar Dubey Allahabad 
Jagdish Kumar Allahabad - 


Shukla 
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26 
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29 


30 
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32 


33 
34 
35 


36 


37 
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Development of Fertility 
Cult in Ancient India 
Development of Vaisna- 
vism from 600 A:D. to 
1200 A.D. 

Origin and Evaluation of 
the Theory of Incarnation 
in Ancient India up to 
1000 A.D. 

Philosophy of Iqbal—A 
Critical Evaluation 
Religious Experience in 
the Light of Modern 
Psychology 

Saivism in Puranas 

The Central Contribution 
of Sri Arbindo in the 
Light of Modern Philoso- 


phy 
The Evolution of Dharma 
as Described in the 


Sanskrit Works of Post- 
Mauryan Times 


Theory of Inference in 
Indian Logic 

The History of the Vais- 
nava Movement in 
Burdwan 

Concept of God in Sam- 
kara and St. Thomas 
Acquinas 

The Concept of Sat in 
Vedanta 

The Philosophy of Uda- 
yanacarya 


Types of Human Nature 


in the Sanskrit Drama 

A Philosophy of Tantra- 
loka in the first Three 
Ahunikas with Transla- 
tion into English 
Vaisnavism in North 
Indian Sculptures (from 
Earliest Time to 1000 
A.D.) 


Mahesh Narayan Allahabad 
Shukla 

Km. Kanak Lata Allahabad 
Misra 

Km. Manjul Allahabad 
Bhatnagar 


Km. Massoma Zanab Allahabad 
Mahdi 


Km. Asha Mehrotra Allahabad 


Allahabad 
Allahabad 


Doodh Nath Singh 
Sri Surendra Kumar 
De 


Brahmananda Shukla Allahabad 


Allahabad 
Nanda Lala 
Nandita Thakur Burdwan 
T. Gaston Kerala : 
R, Karunakaran Kerala 


K. Visweswari Amma Kerala 


N. Gopala Panicker Kerala 
Km. Ira Bajpai Lucknow 
Anil Kumar Misra Lucknow 
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38 


39 
40 


41 


Bharatiya Ācāra Darśana Sagar Mal Jain Gwalior 
Ke Srota, Uttarādhyayana, 
Gità and Dhammapada 
Kā Eka Tulanātmaka 


Adhyayana 
Mathas in Ancient India Saroja Srinivasan Panjab 
The Critical Study of D. G. Joshi Poona 


the Vedantic works of 
Appayya Diksita . 


M. Litt. 


The Concept of Muktiin Smt. C. Padmavathi Kerala 
Nydya-Vaisesika Amma 


XIII POSITIVE SCIENCES 
Nil 


XIV SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 
Ph. D./D. Phil. (Degrees Awarded) 


Studies in the Law of Krishnagopal Calcutta 1965 
Inter-caste Marriage in Goswami 

Ancient India 

The Evolution of Hindu Krishanath Calcutta 1965 
Marriage Chattopadhyay 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph. D./D. Phil. 


Life in Brahmana Litera- Sri Mohan Singh Allahabad 
ture 

Trade and Industry in Anil Kumar Shukla Lucknow 
Ancient India 

Varnavyavastha in Early Surendra Kumar Lucknow 
Brahmanical and Buddhist Srivastava 

Literature 


XV VEDIC STUDIES 


A Critical Study of Yaj- Asha Ram Tripathi Allahabad 1966 
fiavalkya’s Contribution 

to the Rituals of Impor- 

tant Vedic Sacrifices 
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Cultural Data in the Rajachahatra Allahabad ` 1966 
Atharaveda Misra ; 


Subjects on which Research is being Conducted 
Ph. D./D. Phil. 


A Critical Study of Km. Manju Sexena Allhabad 
the Vicissitudes in 

the Mythological 

Life of Indra in Vedic 

Sanskrit Literature " 

The Science and Art of Madan Mohan Gwalior 


bandhi Sukta Aura Sans- 
krit ke Stryaparaka 
Stotrakàvya 


Healing during the Vedic | 
Age | 
Rgveda ke Sürya Sam- S. V. Singh Lucknow | 

| 
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RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA AND ABROAD 


AUSTRIA 
Indologisches Institut der Universitat Wien :— 


Publications : 


Prof. Erich Frauwallner has started in 1964a series of monographs on 
Indian Philosophy which appears within the ‘Sitzungsberichte der philoso- 
phisch-historischen klasse der Wissenschaften under the Sub-tittle *Veroffent- 
lichungen der Kommission fur sprachen and Kulturen Sud-und Ostasiens’. 


Vol. I of the series is a study on the theory of cognition with 
Dharmakirti. 


Vol. II is an edition of Mandanamisra’s Vibhramavivekah together 
with-a:study on the development of the Indian theories of error. 
BELGIUM 

1. Rijksuniversiteit te Gent (State University of Ghent) 


Facilities for Indological studies and researches exist in the following : 


(i) Faculty of Literature and Philosophy 
(ii). Institute for Oriental, East European and African Linguistics. 


and History 
(iii) Institute for Art History and Archaeology 


.2, Universitede l Etat à Liege (State University of Liège) 
` Indology is one of the subjects of teaching in the following : 


; (i) < Faculty of Philosophy and Literature 
Gi) Institute for Oriental History and Literature 


. 3. Université Catholique de Louvain (Catholic University of Louvain) 


The following have got chairs of Indological Studies : 
(i) Faculty of Philosophy and Literature 
| (ii) Institute of Orientalism 


4. Universte Libre de Bruxelles (Free University of Brussels) 


Indology is a subject of teaching in the: 
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(i) Faculty of Philosophy and Literature 
(ii) Institute for Oriental and Slavonic Philosophy and History 


5. The following Belgian scholars are engaged in Indological 
studies and researches on sübjects noted against their names: 


(i) Prof. Dr. W. Couvreur 


(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


i = 


(vi) 


' (vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


BOMBAY 


Dr. J. Deleu 


Prof. Dr. L. Deroy 


Prof. Dr. J. Duche-Sne- 
Guillemin 


Prof. Dr. R. Fohalle 


Prof. Dr. Kan. E. Lamotte 


Prof. Dr. L. Rocher 


Prof. Dr. A. Scharpé 


Prof. Dr. A. Van Windekens 


Bombay University 


Comparative Philology and Indian 
Religions 


Jainism and Prakrit 


Comparative Philology, Classical 
Sanskrit and Prakrit 


Indian Linguistics and Vedic 
Studies 


Comparative Philology, Classical 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Indian 
Religions 


Vedic Studies, Classical Sanskrit, 
Buddhist Sanskrit. | Buddhism, 
Indian History and Culture and 
Indian Philosophy 


Vedic Studies, Classical Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Indian Religions and Indian 
Law 


Comparative Philology, Ancient 
Indian Languages and Literature, 
Vedic Studies, Classical Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Hindi, Indian Art and 
Indian History and Culture 


Comparative Philology, Vedic 
Studies and Classical Sanskrit 


It has brought out the following publication: 


The Kautiliya Arthasastra Pt. III—A Study by R.P. Kangle 
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NAGPUR 
Nagpur University 


1. Under the auspices of the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, work is being done on the project of “The Topographical 
List of Inscriptions of Maharashtra and Goa from the earliest times to the 
thirteenth century A.D.’ The project is financed by the University 
Grants Commission and supervised by Dr. Ajay Mitra Shastri. 


2. The Department maintains a small Museum of sculptures and 
coins, either in original or plaster-casts, and other objects of archaeological 
interest. 


3. So far it has published the following works on various branches 
of Indology: 


The Religion of the Vedas and Six Schools of Philosophy by Ahitagni 

S.R. Rajwada (Marathi), (ii) The Astronomical Method and its Application . 
to the Chronology of Ancient India by Dr. K.L. Daftari, (iii) Tulasidasa’s 

Contribution to Indian Culture (Hindi) by Dr. Bal Deva Prasad Mishra, 

(iv) A General Survey of the History of Religions in India (Marathi) by 

Dr. S.D. Pendse, (v) Jaina Religion and Literature (Marathi) by Dr. P. L. 

Vaidya, (vi) The Structure of Hindu Society (Marathi) by Dr. Irawati 

Karvey, (vii) The Social Institutions in Ancient India by Dr. K.K. Daftari, 

(viii) The Indian Ideal by A.D. Gorwala (ix) Vakatakas and their Times 

(Marathi) by Dr. V.V. Mirashi, (x) India's Contact with the world in pre- 

British Period by Dr. K.M. Panikkar, (xi) 4 Comparative Study of the: 
Political Thought and Institutions in the Ramayana and the ` Mahābhārata 

(Marathi) by Bal Shastri Hardas, (xii) A Short Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in Nagpur University Library by Dr. V.W. Karambel- 
kar, (xiii) The Atharvavedic Civilisation by Karambelkar, (xiv) Select 
Sanskrit Inscriptions edited by Dr. V.W. Karambelkar, (xv) Lectures on 

Veda-vidya (Marathi) by Dr. H.R. Divekar. 


Vidarbha Samshodhan Mandal 


It has so far brought out the followiug publications of Indological 
interest: 


(i) Samsodhana-muktàávali (collection of research papers in Marathi), 

Parts 1-5 by Dr. V.V. Mirashi, (ii) Studies in Indology Vol. I by Dr. 

V.V. Mirashi, (iii) Kalidasa’s Ramagiri is Ramateka (Marathi and Hindi) 

: by Dr. V.V. Mirashi, (iv) Aupanisadika Jivana-saukhya (Marathi) by 
Dr. K.L. Daftari, (v) Purafjana-caritanatakam edited by Dr. S.L. Katre, 

(vi) Marti-prakasa (13th century Marathi work on the Mahanubhava sect) 

edited by Dr. V.B. Kolte, (vii) Nirukta-Sesa (15th century Marathi work 
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on Mahanubhava sect) edited by Dr.Y. K. Deshpande, (viii) Dr. yy. 
Mirashi Felicitation Volume edited by G.T. Deshpande, Ajay Mitra Shastri 
and V.W. Karambelkar. 


NETHERLANDS 
Institut Voor Oosterse Talen, State University, Utrecht 


Prof. Dr. Gonda is engaged in the study of important terms in 
Ancient Indian religion and culture. 


He has published a voluminous work The Savayajfias in which he has 
translated, and commented upon, the Kausikasütra. 


The Institute is engaged in the study of Balinese Sanskrit in 
cooperation with Dr. C. Hooykaas from the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London. 


Dr. Vetter, who gives lectures on Indian Philosophy, specialises on 
Dharmakirti 


Mr. K. Yoroi is preparing a publication on the Bhagavadgità and 
later poems inspired by it. 


POONA 
(i) Bhandarkar Oriental Research I nstitute 


It has recently announced the publication of the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata in twenty-two volumes. 


(ii) Poona University 
A. It has brought out the following publications : 


(i) Religion and Mythology of the Brahmanas by Dr. G. V. 
Devasthali 


(ii) Some Poetical Aspects of the 
Dr. T. G. Mainkar 

(ili) Vedic Religion and M "ythology 

(iV) Post Vedic Literature 


Rgvedic Repetitions by 


z 


B. The following are under publication : 


(i) The Fif-Satras edited by Dr. G.V. Devasthali 
(ii) On Samjfidyam in Panini 
(iii) The Mahabhásyadipikà edited by Prof. K.V.. Abhyankar and 
Acarya V.P. Limaye 5 
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(iv) The Mahabhdasya of Patafijali with English translation and notes 
. . by Prof. K.V. Abhyankar and Prof. Shukla 
(v) Hayagriva's Saktadarsana along with Agastya's Saktisütras 
edited by Prof. K.V. Abhyankar 
(vi). The Bhásüyogavasisthasara of Kavindracarya Sarasvati edited 
by Dr. V.G. Rahurkar 
(vii) The Meghadütavilása by Prof. Bak Kunbal 


SAGAR 
Saugar University 


(1) A party of the Department of Ancient Indian History, Culture 
and Archaeology, University of Saugar, Sagar headed by Prof. K.D. Bajpai 
conducted archaeological explorations in Mandsaur district of Madhya 
Pradesh. The exploration of the ancient sites in and around the town 
of Mandsaur (ancient Dasapura) brought to light various remains from 
pre-historic times up to the early historical period. 


Stone age implements 


Several Stone Age implements were collected from the banks of the 
river Shivana near Mandsaur. 


Proto-H istoric Pottery 


The proto-historic pottery was collected from Avara (ancient Abha- 
puri and Manaoti, both situated on the river Chambal. The material 
collected from Avarà showed that more extensive excavation at the site 
is likely to throw welcome light on the chalcolithic folk of the region. 


Sculptures and Other Pieces of Art 


The sculptures and other pieces of art studied and identified 
included : 


1. A stone image of Siva-Rudra with gorgeous head-dress belonging 
to the Gupta period, from Khilchipura, opposite Mandsaur town. 


2. Several early medieval sculptures including statues of Bhairava, 
Umàmahesvara and of Marici (Buddhist goddess), from Suvasra. 


3. A Buddhist establishment, consisting of rock-cut sculptures of 
the Buddha and the Caityas and viharas at Dhamnar. 


4. A large number of sculptures and architectural material from 
Modi and other sites nearby. These included interesting figures representing 
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Vinüdhara Siva, Visnu, Umamahesvara, Skandamata, Varahi, Indrani, 
Naga and Nagi and a rare and well-preserved image of Dandadhara Siva 
belonging to the Gupta period. 


5. Some remarkable ancient sculptures including Padmapani 
Avalokite$vara, Dhyàni Buddha, Gaja-Laksmi and a stele, depicting the 
story of Vamana and king Bali, at Indragarh near Bhanpura. 


6. Brahmanical statues of Laksmi-Nàrayana, Caturmukhi Siva, 
Nrsimha Visnu and of Kicakas in various interesting postures at Jiran, a 
village near Neemuch. 


Inscriptions 


Several inscriptions belonging to early 11th century A.D. of the time 
of Guhilot rulers were examined. 


(2) Excavations at Tripuri 


Witha viewto getting the traces ofthe earliest habitation at the 
Site and comparing the same with that of Maheshwar, 60 miles from 
Indore, on the Narmada, small scale excavations at Tripuri were conducted 
jointly by the Universities of Saugar and Baroda and the Deccan College, 
Poona. The excavations, however, did not yield traces of a culture as 
old as that at Maheshwar. 


The sequence of cultures revealed by the excavations is as follows: 


Period I 


The earliest inhabitants at Tripuri lived on the confluence of the 
Banaganga and another small stream. Their houses had mud-walls, that- 
ched roofs and floors Plastered with lime. The different wares used in 
the period were : Black-and-Red ware, Red ware with mait surface, White 
slipped ware and N.B.P. wares. The other finds of the period included 
various objects of iron, copper, bronze, bone, ivory and semi-precious 
stones, such as crystal, agate, carnelian and terracotta. On the basis of 


the occurrence of N.B.P. ware, the period can be dated toc. 4th century 
B.C. 


Period II 
In addition to the. different wares, occurring in Period I, this period 
was marked by the appearance of a Red ware with very fine and smooth 
surface. The period also witnessed definte improvement in the life of the 
people.. Besides the houses of mud, traces of brick-built houses provided 
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with sanitary arrangements, such as ring-wells and large soakage pots, 
placed one above the other, were found. The prosperity of the period 
was signalized by minting its own coins, bearing the ancient town-name 
Tri puriin Brahmi characters. The other household objects of the 
period included decorated grinding stones, small objects of soapstone, 
beads in different materials and bone-points. : 


Period III 


The houses in the period were regularly built with large sized bricks 
and were equipped with soak-pits lined with bricks intead of terracotta rings. 
In place of Tripuri coins, were discovered the coins of the Andhras or 
Satavahanas and of the Ksatrapas. The pottery of the period, besides 
the common Red ware, included sherds with stamped Buddhist symbols 
such as Svastika, tri-ratna, pürnakalasa, etc. The other distinct wares 
of the period were Kaolin ware and the Red Polished ware. 


Period IV 


The most characteristic finds of the last period at Tripuri seem to be 
arrow-heads, spear-heads and lance-heads of iron. These were provided, 
for the first time, at the site with a socket instead of a tang. One spear- 
head had denticulated brass ribs on it. The use of brass in such an early 
period and the denticulation on the spear-head are indeed rare features. 


Stone age implements from Tripuri 


The environs of Tripuri were found rich in relics of the Stone Ages, 
though no Stone Age implement was discovered in the actual excavation 
in proper contexts. These implements included scrapers of chert and 
jasper of the Middle Stone Age; thin blades, scrapers and fluted cores of 
chalcedony (rarely of chert and jasper) belonging to Late Stone Age; and 

five stone tools of the Neolithic Age. 


Yeotmal (Maharashtra) 
Sharadasrama 


(1) Originally organised in 1926, it was officially registered under 

Societies Act in 1932 with the object of the collection and preservation of 

historical and literary manuscripts and objects of archaeological and 

historical interest. It maintains a collection of about five thousand 

manuscripts of historical and literary importance in Sanskrit, Urdu, 

Persian, Hindi and Marathi. The preparation of the descriptive catalogues 

of these manuscripts is in progress. It also has a small collection of 

| Coins, inscriptions and sculptures and other objects of historical 
1 interest. 
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(2) Ithas so far published the following works,-all in Marathi 
bearing on the doctrines and history of the Mahanubhava Sect: of 
Vaisnavism: nd í 
(i) Mahānubhāva Marathi Vanmaya by Dr. Y.K. Deshpande: 
(ii) Cakrapani-caritra (13th century Marathi work). edicted by Dr. YK 
Deshpande, (iii) Rddhipura-varnana (13th century Marathi poem) edited 
by Y.K. Deshpande, (iv) Ekādaśa-Skandha (13th century Marathi work) 
edited by Dr. V.B. Kolte. 
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REVIEWS 


LAND SYSTEM AND FEUDALISM IN ANCIENT INDIA. Edited by 
D.C. Sircar. University of Calcutta. 1966. Pp. 139. Rs. 7.50. 


It is gratifying to note that Indologists are increasingly devoting their 
attention to socio-economic history. The Centre of Advanced Study in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University arranged a semi- 
nar to discuss the land system and the problem of feudalism in Ancient 
India in December 1964, the proceedings of which are embodied in the 
book under review. The first part of the book, pertaining to land system, 
consists of three papers entitled ‘Land System’ by D.C. Sircar, *Royal 
Ownership of Land in the Vedic Period' by S.D. Singh and ‘Pracinabharate 
Bhiniyamah’ (Land System in Ancient India), in Sanskrit, by P.N. 
Pattabhiramasastri, besides a brief report of the discussions on 
them. ` 


Dr. Sircar has convincingly shown thatin ancient times there were 
two schools of thought on the royal ownership of the land of the state, one 
favouring. it and the other opposing it, but in actual practice, peasant 
proprietorship, coupled with landlordism, was dominant feature of land 
tenure. There are numerous references to the acquisition of proprietory 
interest in land through reclamation, possession, prescription, purchase 
and inheritance. There is also evidence of landed estates worked through 
slaves or hired labour. Often there was a tendency among well-to-do 
farmers to increase their landed property by purchase and become land- 
lords. Grantees of land for religious purposes and donees of estates in 
lieu of service also acted as landlords. The king was concerned with the 
realisation of revenue, (bhdga-bhoga), usually one-sixth of the produce, and 
sometimes one-fourth of it, plus other dues like bali-hiranya, sanctioned by 
eustom and tradition. But he also sometimes imposed additional levies 
like kara, visti and pranaya, which were not always relished, and reflected 
on the benevolence of a good monarch, as the Junagarh Inscription of 
Rudradaman, in which he claims to have repaired the embankment with- 
out oppressing the subjects with such imposts (apidayitva janam karavisti- 
pranayadibhih), shows. When the king granted or transferred land, he 
only passed on the right to collect the dues and levies on it to which he 
was entitled by enactment or custom; he did not thereby divest the settlers 
on. it of the titles and interests which they enjoyed in terms of their varied 
positions. A landlord was merely a transferee of the rights of the king; he 
did not affect the rights of other people. However, the king had certain 
other rights in land, for instance, in sub-soil deposits, treasure-troves, 
fruit-bearing trees, etc., which, too, he could conveniently transfer without 
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detriment to popular interests. Thus landlordism is not inherently incom- 
patible with peasant proprietorship. 


S.D. Singh’s remarks on the priest-kings of Harappan cities are 
conjectural and his view of the king’s owenership of land in the Vedic 
period has to be taken with a grain of salt. As the authors of the Vedic 
Index (II, p. 256) rightly state, the references to the devouring of the people 
by the king is an indication of his political power rather than an assertion 
of his ownership of land. The idea of a gradation of ownership does not 
hold good in that remote age. : um 


P.N. Pattabhiramasastri, in a very lucid exposition of the subject, has 
ably shown that the rule of private ownership of land obtained in ancient 
India. 


The second part of the book contains a report of discussions on 
feudalism and seven papers : (1) ‘Feudalism in Ancient India’ by 
S.D. Mitra, (2) ‘Landlordism confused with Feudalism’ by D.C. Sircar, 
(3) ‘Merchants and Landed Aristocracy in the Feudal Economy of Nor- 
thern India’ by B.P. Mazumdar, (4) ‘Secular Landgrants of the Post-Gupta 
Period and Some Aspects of the Growth ‘of the: Feudal Complex in 
Northern India’ by B.N.S. Yadava, (5) ‘Origin of Feudalism in India’ by 
H.C. Neogi, (6) ‘Mediaeval European Feudalism and Manorialism versus 
Ancient Indian Landed Economy’ by S.L. Maity and (7) ‘Aspects of 
Politico-Economic History of Ancient India’ by B.D. Chatterjee. 


Fascinated by the concepts of European history, some of our scholars 
have shown an undue enthusiasm to read them in the course of social 
development in India. Thus, they are eager to interpret Indian history in 
terms of the periods of the primitive commuinity and slavery, feudalism 
and capitalism. They hold that some epoch of Indian history must be 
dubbed as feudal in order to suit this or such other scheme of interpre- 
‘tation. R.S. Sharma thinks that Indian society became’ feudal around 
300 A.D., N.R. Ray holds that the advent of nomadic tribes like the 
Scythians had something to do with this phenomenon, H:C. Neogi makes 
fhe startling statement that *most probably in India Buddhism supplied 
the philosophy that weakened slavery and strengthened feudalistic factors' 
(p. 96) adding that *most of his (of the Buddlia) converts camé from the 
common and economically oppressed classes’. He ignores the fact that 
among the early Buddhists, the largest group was of the Brahmanas, then 
came the Vessas.and then the ‘Khattiyas and Suddas. According to a 
recent.estimate, out of thé 328 members of the Buddhist élite group, only 


. 21' camé from the Suddd or thé so-called degraded castes (B.G. Gokhale, ` 


‘The Early Buddhist Elite’, Journal of Indian History Vol. XLIII, part II, 
August, 1965, pp. 391-402). Ttiis clear that this elite group predominantly 
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society. One writer thinks that the system of vassalage, implicit in the 
concepts of samrat and rájan, partakes of quasi-feudal characteristics (pp. 
106-115). That these views are erroneous has been véry ably shown by 
D.C. Sircar in his paper (pp. 57-62) which is concluded with the remark 
that ‘feudalism is a misnomer in the éarly Indian context. He rightly 
states that these views are based on misunderstanding and wrong inter- 
pretation of evidence' (p.126). ; 


The present reviewer had occasion to examine the question of feuda- 
lism in India, while reviewing R.S. Sharma's Indian Feudalism in the Digest 
of Indological Studies, Vol. III Part I, pp. 337-342 and he showed that 
the feudal system hardly prevailed in India. The essence of feudalism is 
that land is possessed by a person not by right of ownership but as a fief 
(Latin, fevum or feodum, German /ehn)granted by an overlord. In order to 
seek the protection of the lord, every landholder ‘commends’ himself to 
him and in this process agrees to the conversion of his estate into a fief 
and voluntarily acknowledges limitations on his ownership of it. Thus 
the entire social heirarchy in terms of land-tenures is a: series of various 
grades of lord and vassal. The ultimate owner of the land is the king, but 
he acquiesces in its customary and traditional possession and enjoyment 
by a series of vassals, sub-vassals and so on in a descending order. ~ In 
each grade and at every stage the postition of a person as lord or vassal 
is fixed by a chain of personal relations, sanctified by ceremonies and con- 
ventions, from which he can ill-afford to wriggle out. Thus, the holding 
of land as fief and an immobile social position associated with it are the 
dominant features of the feudal set-up. In India none of these features 
obtained, for, on the one hand, the system of individual ownership of land 
prevalied (Jaimini, vi, 7, 3 and the comments of Sabara), and, on the other, 
the tiller, crop-sharer or Sadra was not tied to any place or position and 
was not a serf or slave (Sabara on Jaimini Vi, 7; Medhatithi on Manu, ed. 
G.N. Jha, p. 231). : S 


It is true that kings and vassals and landlords existed in ancient 
India and often they oppressed the peasants also. Even in periods of 
stability and peace, as under the Mauryas and the. Guptas, the condition 
of the peasant was not very happy and the burden of imposts and levies 
fell heavily on him. After the Guptas, the practice of granting estates to 
officers in lieu of services rapidly grew and resulted in a progressive decen- 
tralisation of administration and authority. The advent of foreign elements, 
who later formed the core of the Rajputs, further accelerated this process. 
Asa result, the prospects of a unified state with a centralized administra- 
tion became dim. The government wasa chaos of Mahà-samantas and 
Samantas and political unity changed into the flickering kaleidoscope of 
théir alliances and associations. In this atmosphere of scamper and scram- 
ble, the lot of the peasant must have been miserable, but it cannot be ‘said 
that the socio-economic system, under which he worked, became feudal. 
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The intensification of tyranny and oppression, concomitant with the dash 
and grab of potentates and adventurers, is not synonymous with the feuda- 
lisation of the land revenue system. E 


It is said that trade declined in the post-Gupta period arid gold 
coins ceased to circulate. Sircar and > B.N.S. Yàdava have given the 
lie to such an impression. Itis known that gold currency remained in 
vogue. Recently K.D. Bajpai informed the present reviewer that he 
has discovered a gold coin of Harsavardhana of Kanauj. Gangeyadeva is 
also known for his gold coins. Bhaskaracarya in his Lilavati mentions 
pana, dramma and niska, which could have been copper, silver and gold 
coins, respectively. The Jianesvari (xvii, 322) states that the ratio of the 
value of gold and silver was 1:15. In western India, in particular, a powerful 
trading class has appeared which had a vital say in the affairs of the State. 
Thus the theory of the decline of currency and commerce is not sound. Yet 
the possession of land ensured social prestige and even political power 
with the result that members of the trading class also tried to acquire 
land in addition to their normal business. 


In this book, some of the essays, especially those of D.C. Sircar, B.P. 
Mazumdar and B.N.S. Yadava, contain a great deal of factual information 
drawn from a variety of sources. The book is quite useful inasmuch as it 
focuses attention on an important problem of Indian socio-economic history. 


Buddha Prakash 


PAURANIC AND TANTRIC RELIGION By G. N. Banerjea. Calcutta 
University. 1966. Pp. 188. Rs. 12:50. 


Indian religious history is a complex of diverse factors representing 

a juxtaposition and synthesis of crude and weird orgies with mature and 
sublime principles. From earliest to the modern age, the basic postulates of 
the identity of the creator and the creation, the essential unity of the 
universal process, the belief in the dignity, almost the divinity, of man, and 

- a synthetic approach harmonising the values of dharma, artha and kama 
and thereby heading towards the goal of moksa, have been the hall-marks 
of the Indian weltanschauung. Not only in the realm of ideas but also in 
the sphere of symbols there has been a remarkable unity as is clear from 
the sanctity of the pipal tree, the inviolability of the bovine breed, the 
importance of ablutions, the trinitarian aspect of godhead, etc., from the 
time of the Indus Valley Civilization up to the present day. J. N. 

' Banerjea had specialized in many aspects of the religious history of India 
and it was in the fitness of things that he was invited to deliver a course of 
six lectures in Calcutta University. in July 1964 which were edited by 
D. C. Sircar after his death and are printed in the Volume under review. 
The first of these six. lectures deals-with the. ackground. of Pauranika and 
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Tantrika religion, the second and third relate to Vaisnavism, the fourth 
and fifth concern Saivism and the sixth discusses Sakti worship and 
Tantrism, Sun worship, Karttikeya worship and Ganapati and the 
Ganapatyas. Throughout these lectures, the author has fully drawn upon 
copious literary and archaeological data arranged in a historical 
perspective. Often he has thrown many original and fruitful suggestions, 
which tend to shed new light on the subject. For instance, he has shown 
that the earliest mention ofthe word bhakti occurs in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad and the cults of Yaksas, Nagas, Gandharvas, Apsaras and 
others played a notable part in its development (p. 9); the Saris of Padma 
Tantra have some connection with the Süris of the Rgveda wherethey 
are said to be always gazing at the heavens, abode of Visnu (p. 19) ; King 
Poros of the Panjab and a major section of his army were worshippers of 
Vasudeva-Krsna and conversant with the Gita (p. 25) ; the doctrine of the © 
Paficaviras developed into that of the Four Vyühas not earlier than the 
Gupta period (p. 45) ; Santatman of the list of the thirty-nine Vibhavas in 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita corresponds to the Buddha (p. 47) ; Deva was the 
name of Siva in the Niddesa and the Svetásvatara Upanisad and the title 
devavrata assumed by the Parthian King Gondophares shows that he was 
a Saiva (p.70); Patafijali (second century B. C.) refers to the Siva 
Bhagavatas who are different from the Pasupatas whose school was 
founded by Lakuliga in the first half of the second century A. D. (p. 90) ; 
the Brahmanical Ajivikas mentioned by A$oka were Siva-worshippers 
(p.92) ; the figure of a plant springing from the vulva of a woman on an 
Indus Valley seal enshrines the idea of the goddess Sakambhari, from 
whose body roots and crops are said to sprout for the sustenance of the 
living beings (p. 112) ; Cape Comorin or Kanya-kumari at the southern- 
most tip of India derived its name from the prevalence of a Sakta cult, the 
earliest notice of which is found in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
(p.116); the word tantra is first met with in the inscription of Ganga- 
dhara in Malwa dated 423-24 A. D. (p. 127) ; the cult of Navagrahapitja 
or the worship of the Nine Planets became current at the time of the 
Matsya-and Agni-Purünas and the Yajfiavalkya-smrti (p. 135) ; the legend 
of Aditi taking her seven sons, the Adityas, to heaven leaving the eighth 
Martanda on earth, found in the Rgveda (X, 72, 8), has its counterpart in 
the story of Ganga drowning her seven sons by the Kaurava king Santanu 
and leaving her eighth son Bhisma in the world, recounted in the 
Mahabharata (p. 136); the Bhojakas attending on sun temples were so called, 
because they were invited to dine on the ocassion of sráddhas and were the 
first to take food (p. 143) ; the outlandish features of sun-worship were 
not due to the influence of the cult of Mithra, but to its Hellenistic 
modification (p. 144) ; the cult of Ganapati developed quite late and the 
earliest cult-image of this god so far discovered is in a niche of the Bhumarà 
temple of the 6th century A. D. (p. 153). These and many other points 
Show that the mind of the author did not entirely move in old 
grooves, 
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Some of the views of Banerjea are conjectural and can be 
combatted. His views that the Vedic religion was basically different from 
the Indus Valley religion are not accompanied by sound evidence, 
Especially his idea that the three-faced figure on an Indus seal is Pagupati 
or Siva is not acceptable for the simple reason that the bull, the favourite 
mount of this god, is conspicuous by absence on it, though we find many 
other animals there. In fact, as the presernt reviewer has shown, this 
figure represents Vi$varüpa Tyàstra of the Rgveda. In his view, the 
figures on the Indus seals can be quite understandably interpreted in 
terms of Vedic ideas and that fundamentally the Indus Valley religion is the 
same as that of the Vedas (Buddha Prakash, Rgveda and the Indus Valley 
Civilization, V. V. R. Institute, Hoshiarpur, 1966, ch. 2). 


Banerjea has very ably delineated the history of the Saiva and 
Vaisnava religions as the core of Pauranika Hinduism, but he has not gone 
into the mainsprings of their genesis in detail. Hence it would not be out 
of place to say something on this subject here. 


In the sixth century B. C. a number of movements started in 
eastern India to mitigate the rigidity of the caste-ridden social system. 
The Buddha and Mahavira stood out as champions of an egalitarian 
system in which status was determined by action rather than birth. In 
western India too, many people thought in the same vein and acted in the 
same spirit. One Vasudeva-Krsna, asssociated with Mathura, Dvàrakà 
and Kuruksetra in middlle, western and northern parts of the country, 
started a movement against caste and privilege based upon it. It is 
noteworthy that the ancient Paficarátra Samhitds consistently ignore the 
varnásramadharma and the Gita equates the Brahmana and the Svapáka 
and the. Bhagavata Purana (II, 4, 18) ensures salvation to the Kirata, 
Hüna, Andhra, Pulinda, Pukvasa, Abhira, Sumha, Yavana, Khaáa and 
other degraded and sinful people through the grace of God. The 
Arthasastra of Kautilya shows that the early followers of this cult, the Vrsnis 
were adversely disposed to the Brahmanas and the Mahābhārata states 
that one of the charges of Sisupala against Krsna was as to why he did 
not give himself out as a Brahmana if he claimed divine potency (M. B. 
II, 42, 6). Thus, it is clear that Bhagavatism, later called Vaisnavism 
originally started as a social movement. 


Contemporaneous with Bhagavatism was the movement of Saivism. 
The Vayu, Kürma and Linga Puranas state that when Vasudeva, the best of 
the Yadus, was born, Mahadeva Siva incarnated himself as a br ahmacárin 
named Lakulin at a place called Kayavatara of Kayavarohana in western 
India. This shows that Vasudeva and Lakulin were contemporaries in 
middle and western India and started socio-religious movement of the 
same type. Like the cult of Vasudeva, called Pragma or Vaisnavism, 


that of Lakulin,. called .Saivism fub NBA tiS Raion ari ly, stood Js an 
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opposition of the caste system. In the Mahābhārata (XII, 284, 121-24), 
Siva himself is made to say to Daksa that his religion was opposed to the 
system of varnas and asramas and was meant for the welfare of all mankind: 


Apürvam sarvatobhadram visvatomukhamavyayam 
Varnasramakrtairdharmairviparitam kvacit samam. 


That is why the orthodox people hated the Saivas and considered 
the Pasupatas untouchables, as we gather from the Smrticandrika (II, 310). 


These movements of Bhágavatism and Saivism rapidly spread in 
western and northern India and also went outside. The Mahanarayaniya 
section of the Mahabharata refers to the worship of Hari in Sakadvipa 
and Soviet archaeologists have found a figure of Siva in the dancing 

y pose at Pandzhikent. In course of this expansion, they imbibed many 
exotic features from the Asiatic world and particularly endeared them- 
selves to the Bactrians, Parthians, Scythians and Kusanas who ruled 
in northern India from about the second century B.C. Vast literatures 
were composed for these religions in which personal devotion was 
regarded as the core of religious observances, and analogous religious 
systems, especially Buddhism, were also acknowledged through the 
inclusion of their founders in the ranks of their divine figures. In the 
Gità, in particular, the insistence on niskama karma and the acceptance 
of birth as. the basis of caste remind tis of Buddhist ideas. 


The great vogue of these religious movements posed a challenge 
to orthodox Vedism associated with the . traditional sociology of the 
varndsramadharma and the need was felt to harmonize them with it in 
order to forestall a rift in the socio-cultural structure. This historic 
task was accomplished by the. Puranas from the third to the fifth 

S centuries A.D. 


The whole outlook of the Purāņas is purely Vedic. From the 
outset Purāņa and Veda were considered complementary, as is clear 
from the remark ofthe Chāndogya Upanisad (Vii, 2,2): puranam pañcamam 
vedanam vedam, that of the  Kautiliya (1, 3), sāmargyajurvedāstrayī 
atharveti hāsavedau ca vedāh and that ofthe Brahmānda: itihasapurana- 
bhyām vedam samupabrnhayet. In fact the basic thought-pattern and 
concept-structure of the Puranas is derived from the Vedas. In them 
the fundamental categories of Vedic thought and symbolism have been 
expatiated upon by rendering them through new mythic media. For 
instance, the Tridhamavidya or Saptadhamavidya (Rgveda, 1,22,16) has 

appeared in the story of the Vàmana incarnation of Visnu, the Daksa- 
M _aditividyā (Rgveda, X, 72) ‘has assumed the form of the legend of the 
| destruction of the yajna of Daksa, the Agnicayanavidya (Yajurveda, XI, 18) 
has incarnated itself in the Kumárajanmavrttanta of the Matsyapurana 
(Chs. 145-59), the Citrasisuvidya, called the Agniriipavidya in the Satapatha 
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has been incorporated in the Astamürtividya of the ' Raurasarga (52,1-9) 
of the Markandeyapurdna and the Somavidya, Virajadhenuvidya, Daivásura- 
vidya,  Bhrgvangiromaya-Agnisomavidya, ^ Pitrvidya, ^ Sávitrividyá and 
Pasuvidya of the Vedas have been, respectively, converted into the 
Samudramanthana, Prthuprthividohana, Indravrtropakhyana, Sukanyàcyava- 
navivaha, Sraddhakalpa, Sdvitrisatyavankatha and Pasupatasástra of the 
Puranas. In particular, the trinitarian concept of Avyaya, Aksara and 
Ksara of the Vedas has been translated into the triplicity of Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva by asupreme performance of creative synthesis. Hence 
nothing is more erroneous than the belief that the Puranas are contra- 


dictory to the Vedas. 


As said above, the Puranas, while elaborating the ideas of the 
Vedas, have synthesised them with the tenets of the nascent heterodox 
sects of the Bhagavatas, Saivas, Saktas, etc, and even Buddhists. Having 
passed through the silver-plater of Pauranika synthesis, these religious 
sects have lost their egalitarian momentum and fallen in line with the 
orthodox social system of varnas and dsramas. It isa unique phenomenon 
in Indian religious history that from being opponents of the Vedic 
varnasrama system, they were transformed into its ardent advocates through 
the Pauradnika synthesis. Hence in the Visnupurdna, (HI, 8, 9-11), on 
being asked by Sagara as to how Visnu should be worshipped, Aurva says 
that only that person can worship the Lord who performs the duties of 
his varna and dsrama. The Kürmapurága (l, 12) makes the goddess 
Durgà say that for the attainment of moksa one should observe the 
varnásramadharma laid down inthe Srutis and Smrtis along with the 
acquisition of spiritual knowledge. In the Vayupurana (30, 218) Siva is 
called varnasramanam vidhivat prthakkarmapravartin. The Matsyapurana 
(24, 43-49) relates the story of the sons of Raji, who had to die at the 
hands of Indra on adopting the Jinadharma in preference to Vedadharma 
under the influence of Brhaspati. The Visnu (1,13), Vayu (62, 103-126) 
and Bhagavata (IV, 14) Puranas speak of the king Vena who was consigned 
to the abode of Yama by the Rsis for the offence of violating the 
varnasramadharma. In the Visnupurána (III, 7,20) Yama is shown to be 
instructing his servants that they should not touch the devotees of Visnu, 
since they observed the rules of the varnas and asramas. Side by side, the 
Mahayana ideal of universal compassion and philanthrophy was accepted 
by the Puranas, as is clear from the correspondence of the story of king 
Vipascita of Videha in the Markandeya Purana with the ideas of Santi- 
deva's Bodhicaryavatara (III, 7-9). Thus we observe that the Puranas were 
the vehicles of a religio-cultural synthesis through which the heterodox 
Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta sects were accommodated in the fold of Vedic 
orthodoxy and transformed into its staunch champions. 


After the sixth century, Indian religious history drifted from the 
Pauranika to the Tantrika phase. .Banerjea does not define or deal 
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adequately with Tantra, though the title of his book promises an enquiry 
into this subject. Hence it would be proper to say something on it here. 
In the Tantrántara Patala of the Káyika Agama, Tantra is defined as that 
which expounds and elaborates the profound meanings of texts and 
thereby saves the people from delusion and misunderstanding: 


Tanoti — vipulanarthan | tattvamantrasamanvitàn 
Tranafica kurute yasmattantramityabhidhiyate 


But, in a narrow sense, Tantra deals with the practical side of 
religion, the rites, ceremonies and observances, through which man attains 
powers and gets rid of delusion and bondage. The Tantras are classified 
as Vaisnava, Saiva and Sakta. Those addressed to the Sattvika people 
are called ‘tantra’, those meant for the Rajasa class are known as *yamala* 
and those concerning the Tamasa group are dubbed as damara’. But all 
these works are shot through and through with the Advaita thought of 
Vedanta. The Akulaviratantra (43-46) says that its followers become 
devoid of all duality (sarvadvandavivarjitah). He ignores the distinction 
between mud and sandal, son and enemy, home and crematory, gold and 
grass, as the Bhávacüdümani says. The process of development from 
Saccidánanda yibhaya to nada (Creation in abstract form) and bindu 
(creation in material form) is an integrated whole (Saradatilaka, 1-7). 


But there are many ways of attaining this end according to the potency 


and potentiality of the aspirant. Even horried and nefarious ways, current 
among degraded and despicable people, can be utilized for the highest 
sadhand and transmuted into means of spiritual ascent. Thus in the 
Tantras, Saiva, Sakta and Buddhist, we find a unique attempt at levelling 
up the lowest orgies and superstitions to the highest spiritual principles. 
They represent a synthesis of all forms of religious practice on the founda- 
tion of a monistic philosophy. Side by side, they cut at the root of social 
distinction and discrimination based upon scriptural authority or scholastic 
tradition. Their goal is a common humanity devoid of mundane differen- 
ces. As such, they have influenced all sections and aspects of Indian 
religion and culture and directed them towards integration and synthesis. 


With the above observations, the reviewer welcomes this valuable 
book of Banerjea and hopes it would serve to enlighten scholars and 
students of Indian religious history on many important points. 


BUDDHA PRAKASH 


REPORT OF A TOUR IN EASTERN RAJPUTANA IN 1871-72 and 
1872-73 (Archeological Survey of India Report, Vol. VI) By A.C.L. 
Carlleyle. Reprinted by Indological Book House. Varanasi. 1966. Pp. 
256+XXIV plates. Rs. 30. 


The Archaeological Survey of India Reports constitute the bedrock of 
Indian archaeological and historical studies. But these reports were long 
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out of print and not easily accessible to scholars and researchers even in 
good libraries, with the result that few could make adequate use of them 
in their work. It is, therefore, a tremendous undertaking on the part of 
Sri Rameshwar Singh ji, proprietor of Indolgical Book House of Varanasi, 
to start the reprinting of the entire set. The world of Indology must 
gratefully hail this project as a significant. contribution and incentive to 
study and research. 
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The volume under review is the report of the tour in eastern Raj- 
putana undertaken by A.C.L. Carlleyle in 1871-72 and 1872-73. Starting 
from Agra, he visited several old sites in the Fatehpur Sikri Range of hills 
where he discovered stone cairns and other early remains at Khera, Satmas 
and Tontpur. He then went to Baiana, Santipur, Sikandra, Machari, 
Bairat, Deosa, Nai, Chatsu, Shivdungar, Thoda, Baghera, Visalpur, Dhand, 
Nagar, Nagari, Mora and Bijoli and listed the remains available there. 
Not only he mentioned the archaeological finds, but also described the 
geography, marked the physical features, collected the socio-economic data 
and noted the folk-tales and traditions current among the people. Besides 
this, he interpreted these data in the light of the historical and other 
knowledge at his disposal, Therefore, his work is of considerable interest 
to geographers, historians, archaeologists, epigraphists, numismatists, 
sociologists, ethnologists and folklorists. In addition to the historico- 
archaeological interest of this work, its importance as an eye-witness’s 
account of the conditions of Rajputana in the eighteen-seventies is also 
supreme. Hence it goes without saying thatthe reprinting of this work 
will be of manifold interest and utility to almost all categories of 
Indologists. : 


Mr. Carlleyle dispels the general notion that Rajputana is mostly a 
sandy desert and shows that itis a vast plain, in some parts as flat as a 
table, and in other parts rolling or undulating or broken, out of which 
detached ranges and groups of mountains or isolated hills rise abruptly at 

longer or shorter intervals. In early times the hilly retreats or mountain 
fastnesses became the seats of political power and cultural growth. Recent 
researches have revealed the Ahar and Banas cultures and the Harappan 
centre of Kalibangan showing that Rajasthan witnessed a cultural develop- 
ment from the very dawn of history. Owing to proximity with marts and 
ports of Saurastra and Kathiawar, its people excelled in industry and trade 
which was the secret of its progress. Side by side, its sheltered valleys 
enabled the maintenance of political independence by local powers over 
long stretches of time. 


Mr. Carlleyle's: survey has brought forward a wealth of material 
bearing on history and culture and some of his suggestions about them are 
quite plausible even today. For instance, his view that the ending ner in 
some place-names signifies their being allotted to, or belonging to, or in the 
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possession of someone, and the ending mer means a place situated on or 
near a ridge has much to commend itself. Likewise, his view that Machari 
has derived its name from matsya, the name of a clan which dominated 
this region in early times —the Mina& may also be connected with them—is 
very plausible, though his effort to connect it with Matsyadeva, a king of 
Badgujar line, mentioned in an inscription of 1439 V or 1304 S, seems to 
wear thinner. On some points, Carlleyle's views look flimsy and even 
peurile, for example, when he says that Visnuvardhana of an inscription 
from Santipura might possibly have been an ancestor of-Harsavardhana 
(p. 62), or when he writes that the name of Visnu might have originally 
meant ‘the tusked' which is derived from Sanskrit visan meaning ‘a tusk’ 
(p. 150). His interpretation of the legends on the Malava coins from 
Nagari is also unacceptable. His theory that Machhakanda, a prince of 
Malwa, conquered Nagari and that his dynasty was followed by two 
successive dynasties known as Mds or votaries of the goddess Laksmi 
(p. 168) is fanciful. Similarly his remark that the legend Malavana Jaya 
means ‘victory over the Malavas’ and not ‘victory of the Malavas' is 
unwarranted. Cunningham has very very plausibly shown that the Malavas 
and Madhyamikas of Rajasthan represented the people of Malwa and 
Manjha in the Panjab (p. 204). The present reviewer has shown that the 
Malavas were settled in the cis-Sutlej region in the Panjab, then migrated 
to South Panjab and settled near Multan, possibly under the pressure of 
northern powers in the fifth-fourth centuries B.C., and from there migrated 
to Rajasthan and settled in the Jaipur-Tonk region in the second century 
B.C., probably under the pressure of the Bactrian Greeks and other northern 
peoples. From there they move towards the Mahi valley in Gujarat and 
Sipra and Betwa valleys in what is now called Malwa (Buddha Prakash, 
Glimpses of Ancient Panjab, Patiala, 1966, pp. 31-52). But this sort of 
critical approach to. Carlleyle’s work may not do adequate justice to him, 
J because we have to judge his views from the state of knowledge of his time. 


SI 


It is desirable that archaeologists may revise the volumes of the 
Reports and make them up-to-date by incorporating in them the results of 
latest studies and researches. 


To conclude, the present reviewer reiterates his view that the 
reprinting of the Reports by Indological Book House is an epoch-making 
event in the study of Indological subjects in our time, and accordingly, he 
is all praise for the endeavour of the said firm. 


BUDDHA PRAKASH 


STUDIES IN HEMACANDRA'S DESINAMAMALA By Harivallabh C. 
E Bhayani. P.V. Research Institute, Hindu University, Varanasi. Pp. 96. Rs. 3. 


'This book is based on the materials collected by the author for the three 
lectures he delivered from December 2 to 4,1963 in the Shri Narottamlal 
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Hansraj series under the auspices of Shri Parsvanatha Vidyasrama, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. In it, besides the introduction, there 
are three parts entitled: (1) Formal Variation in the Desya Items of the 
Desindmamala, Graphic Variation and Phonological Variation, (2) Correc- 
tion of Erroneous Interpretations, (3) Some Desya Items from Svayambhii’s 
Paümacariyu 1-XX. In the introduction the author has shown that the 
words called desi are characterized by formal and semantic non-derivability 
from Sanskrit and traditional association with independent non-Sanskritic 
sources. Some of these words go back to old Indo-Aryan sources, even 
to Vedic materials, others are loans from Dravidic and other languages and 


E 


NTC A 


many are of local origin and growth. Most of them have survived in | 


modern Indian languages or vernaculars and as such are of considerable 
linguistic and lexica] interest to all of us. 


India is a land of linguistic variety as of cultural diversity. Her 
languages derived from various stocks and sources exhibiting multilateral 
developments. In course of time, especially in North India, a common 
idiom was evolved as the vehicle of culture and refinement and 
appropriately called Sanskrit. Grammarians, phoneticians and lexico- 
graphers fixed its usage and standardised its form. Fora long time it 
was the spoken language (bhàsá) of the educated classes. But, side by side, 
changes and variations continued to appear in its vernacular form, parti- 
cularly among the uneducated and lower sections of the people, They 
came to be known as the Prakrits in contradistinction to Sanskrit. In 
course of time, they also went through the same process as Sanskrit and 
their forms and usages were regulated by grammarians and lexicographers 
and their social affiliations fixed by rhetoricians and dramaturgists, For 
instance, it was laid down that Maharastri was the language of verse, 
Sauraseni that of prose and Magadhi that of the degraded classes. 
However, in course of historical evolution, and as a result of varied con- 
tacts, new words continued to grow in popular parlance, which could hardly 
find a place in literary Prakrits. These words could not be explained within 
the usual framework of Sanskrit etymology and had to be accepted as desi. 


As said above, these desi words have survived in modern Indian 
or New Indo-Aryan languages and the meanings of some of them 
can be understood only with reference to their usage as desi. For 
instance, the Hindi word kacahari, meaning a law-court, is derived from 
kaccála (DN 2, 2), a variant of kavyāla meaning a place of work or 
‘business. It may be suggested that the modern Hindi word kavddi or 
kabádi is connected with this form kavvála and thus its sense would be of 
a sort of workshop where miscellaneous works are done or things stored. 
The Hindi word celd, meaning a pupil, comes from cillo (DN 3, 10) 
signyfying a ‘child’. Since the teacher regarded the pupil as his child, he 
was so called. The Hindi word caupála, meaning a place where people 
assemble, comes from cuppálao (DN 3, 17) meaning a ‘window’. The idea 
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behind the word is that the said place is open on all sides or has windows 
i on all sides. The Hindi word fatfi meaning faeces or latrine is derived 
from fattid (DN 4, 1) meaning a curtain. In Hindi rafti also means a 
curtain and, since a latrine is surrounded by walls or curtains, it is also 
called (att? and, consequently, faeces, which is passed there, is also known 
by this name. The Hindi word pindari was used for a class of robbers or 
highwaymen. During the early nineteenth century, the Pindaris had 
become a serious menace. This word comes from pendaro (DN 6, 58) 
meaning a ‘cowherd’ or *buffaloherd'. These are some of the instances to 
show how many words of Hindi and other vernaculars can be understood 
in their proper semantic contexts only with reference to their usage as 
dest in past times. ` 


y Many desi words are carriers of folk culture, which is distinct 
from élite culture and whose picture we cannot have from the litera- 
ture of the higher types. For instance, avayara DN 1, 32) is a 
ceremony of cleaning one's teeth with sugarcane which the villagers per- 
form in the month of Magha (January-February). Corali (DN 3, 19) is a 
fast (vrata) which a person observes, on the fourteenth day of the dark 
fortnight of the month of Sravana (July-August) for obtaining a desired 
woman or bride. Navalayà (DN 4, 21) is a religious observance, in which 
a woman, who does not utter her husband's name, is beaten by people with 
branches of the palása tree. Poalao (DN 6, 81) is a festival in A$vina 
(September-October) in which the husband eats a cake received from the 
hands of his wife. Phaggu (DN 6, 82), modern phdga, is the famous vernal 
festival following the day of Holi. Mahalavakkha (DN 6, 127) is the name 
of Pitrpaksa in the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada. Jakkharatti (DN HI, 43) 
is the name of the Dipavali festival. Vahumás (DN 6,46) is a sort of 
period of honeymoon in which the bridegroom stays at the bride's place. 
These and many other items of folk culture reflected in the words contained 
in the Desinámamálü have been listed by Kamalabai Deshpande in her 
paper ‘Some Religious Observances and Festivals mentioned in the 
Desindmamala’, published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol. XXXVI, Pts. III-IV, 1955, pp. 340 ff. 


EN 


It is clear from the above observations that the Desinamamala is a 
mine of precious linguistic and cultural data which deserve to be explored 
and studied very thoroughly. Its author Hemacandra adopted the alpha- 
betical and word-length-wise arrangement for this work. In matters of 
doubt or difference, he made his choice after critically weighing the evidence 
and often accommodated alternative view points. At numerous places, 
he has cited authorities. He has given Sanskrit equivalents of desi 

3] words and also illustrated their use through suitable verses. Bhayani 

; has grouped the words according to the tendencies of linguistic changes in 
them and his observations are very keen. He has also given an interesting 
list of desi words from Svayambhü's Paumacariü. 
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The book will serve to focus the attention of scholars on the study 


of this important work of Hemacandra, 
BUDDHA Prakasy 


SUNYASAMPADANE Vol. I EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, 
TEXT, TRANSLITERATION, TRASLATION, NOTES AND COM- 
MENTS By S.C. Nandimath, L.M.A. Menezes and R.C. Hiremath. 
Karnatak University, Dharvar. 1965. Pp. 469-- VII. Rs. 12. 


The present volume contains the first three chapters of the Sünyasam- 
pàdane, a work of the philosophy of the Virasaiva or Lingdyata school of 
Saivism, which arose in Karnatak in the twelfth century. Besides being a 
source-book of the tenets and doctrines of this school, it is also a precious 
gem of the mystical and devotional literature of India as well as monument 
of the literary and aesthetic tradition of the Kannada language. It was, 
therefore, in the fitness of things that the Karnatak University undertook 
the edition, translation and annotation of this work under expert editor- 
ship in about half a dozen volumes, the present one being the first of 


them. 


The vitality of a culture consists in its creativity., Only that culture 
can maintain itself which can evolve creative responses to the challenges 
of changing circumstances by undergoing an incessant renewal and trans- 
formation. If Indian culture lives up to the present time unimpaired, it is 
due to its quality and capacity of creative adaptation to time and situation. 
From earliest times Indian religion and philosophy have been assuming 
new garbs and adopting fresh approaches to promulgate and strengthen the 
fundamental equality of mankind and its unity with the Basic Essence of 
Being. In ancient times Buddhism, Jainism, Vaisnavism and Saivism arose 
to affirm and emphasize these values when the forces of regionalism, 
casteism, bigotry and stagnation threatened to overpower them. The last 
mentioned movement stood for a vigorous assertion of these principles and 
accordingly won an important place for itself in the country. In course 
of time, it also began to stagnate in the cess-pools of superstition and 
fanaticism necessitating a new effort to release its flow in the proper 
channels. The initiative for it came from Karnatak in the twelfth century 
through the Virasaiva Reformation ushered in by Allama Prabhu and 
Basavesvara. 


The Vira$aiva or Lingáyata movement aimed at a religio-philoso- 
phical synthesis as well as a socio-cultural revolution. Its object was a 
fresh systematisation of Saiva doctrines in the context of Vedantic thought 
and also an assertion of the equality of sexes and classes in the framework 
of a humanitarian approach. According to it, the Basic Essence of Being, 
Sivatattva, is Sthala, because the universe exists in Him and is resolved in 
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Him. By the agitation of its innate power (Sakti) Sthala becomes divided 
F into two : Lingasthala (Siva-Rudra) and Angasthala (individual soul), 
having Kald and Bhakti as their respective characteristics. Lingasthala is 
divided into three: (1) Bhavalinga (without parts), (2) Pranalinga (with 
and without parts) and (3) Istaliriga (with parts and perceptible to the eye). 
Each of these three is divided into two: the first into Mahdlinga and 
Prasádalinga, the second into Caralinga and Sivalinga and the third into 
Gurulinga and Acáralinga. These six forms of God are the various ways of 
looking at Him. The first is the Infinite Being considered independently. 
The second is His form as developing and creating. The third is His form 
| as distinct from the material world. The fourth is His bodily form having 

celestial attributes. The fifth is His form of instructing mankind. The 

sixth is His form as the guide and redeemer of the individual souls. 


Bhakti, the characteristic of individual souls, has three stages: 
Yoganga, Bhogünga and Tydganga. A person advances along this path 
through the six stages (Satsthala) — Bhaktasthala, Mahesvarasthala, Prasádi- 
sthala, Pránalingisthala, Saranasthala and Aikyasthala or Lingangasáma- 
rasya. The SS (I, V, 71) defines them as follows : 


Becoming a Bhakta by his faith; 

a Mahesvara by steadfastness in that faith; 

a Prasádi by vigilance in that steadfastness; 

a Pranalingi by self-experience in that vigilance; 
a Sarana by awareness in that self-experience- 
the mystery abiding in a state of will-lessness, 
when that awareness has been merged in Truth, 
that is Aikyasthala. 


x Thus it will ba observed that the philosophy of Vira$aivism, center- 

Í ing on the evolution from Siva, Sünyalinga, Mahalinga, Sadasiva and the 

| five elements, sun, moon and the Atman, agrees with the Visistadvaita of 

| Ramanuja with the difference that, according to the former, creation results 

| from a power latent in God, while, according to the latter, creation itself, 
in a rudimentary state, exists in God (R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaisuavism, 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 195). It is wrong to think that the 
inspiration of the ViraSaivas is extraneous like that of Islam. 


A remarkable feature of the Virasaivas is their social outlook. 


3 Their social system consists of the four classes of Jangamas (priests), 
Silavants (holymen), Banjigs (traders) and Paficamasalis. : 


Among them we find Madivala Macayya, the washerman, Medara 
Ketayya, the basket-maker, Arnbigara Candayya, the oarsman, Hadapada 
Appanna, the barber, Nuliya Cendayya, the rope-maker, . Kottanada 
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Remmavve, the paddy-pounder and many other persons of lower castes. 
Under their aegis the son of Haralayya, an untouchable, was married to 
the daughter of Madhuvarasa, the Brahmana. The entrants to the school 
included not merely men of all castes and classes but also from all regions 
and provinces from Kasmira to Kuntala. Mahadeva Bhüpàla, the king 
of Kasmira, Adayya from Gujarat, Marula Sankara-deva from Kalinga, 
Maiduna Ramayya from Andhrapradega, Ekāntada Ramayya from 
Kuntala, Sakalesa Madarasa from the South grew into full-fledged Saranas. 
These people abstained from meat and drink; they allowed their widows 
to marry, did not consider the women impure during monthly periods, 
permitted the women to receive the Lingasvayattadiksá and wear the Linga 
like men. In all these traits also there is no need to postulate external 
influence, since we have parallels to them within the fold of Saiva and 
Tantrika sects themselves. 
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A great teacher of the school was Allama Prabhu who received 
enlightenment under the great Sivayogin Ahimisa. He came into contact 
with Basavanna, the minister of King Vijjala or Vijjana at Kalyana, who 
was also an enthusiastic propagator of the sect and had set up its centre 
called Anubhava Mantapa at that place. Allama condemned the hypo- 
crites in his camp and also attacked the traditionalists who opposed him. 
He discouraged outer observances and concentrated on inner mental 
discipline. His dialogues and discourses are contained in the first. chapter 
of the SS and show that he emphasised the spiritual endeavour and ascent 
over all other practices and performances. 


Opinion is divided on the role of Basavanna in the history of the 
school. While the editors of the present work consider him modest and 
gentle and credulous, Bhandarkar calls him a scheming politician who gave 
the sect an uncompromising anti-Brahmanical character (Op. cit. p. 191). 
At any rate, it cannot be denied that Basava was a very important figure 
in the history of this sect. After the expulsion of this leader from Kalyana 
by the reigning king, the Viragaivas dispersed to and from and a good deal 
of their literature was lost. Under the Vijayanagara empire Jakkanàrya 
and Lakkanna Dande$a, the ministers of Praudha Devaraya (1419-1147) 
again patronized the Vira$aiva teachers and scholars. It was then that 
the SS was compiled, the idea of which first came from Sivagana Prasadi 
Mahadevayya. Four versions of this text have so far been traced. 


The editors have given neat translations of the text, which recapture 
the aesthetic charm and ecstatic intensity of the original vacanas. The 
notes at the end are highly informative. 


The world of Indology must be grateful to the authorities of the 
Karnatak University for undertaking the edition and translation of this 
primary text of this interesting religious sect of mediaeval India, and thank 
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the learned- editors for adquitting themselves of their difficult task so 

p creditably. The present reviewer is confident that the publication of this 
text will facilitate the scientific study and appraisal of the doctrines and 
rites of the important sect of the Virasaivas or Lingayatas. 


The printing and get-up of the book are excellent, yet, the university, 
in order to keep the book within the easy reach of scholars, have priced 
it too modestly, for which also its authorities deserve our thanks. 


BUDDHA PRAKASH 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1871-72 By Alexander Cunningham.  Indological Book House, 
Varanasi. 1966. Pp. 167-.- V -- plates XLVII. Rs. 30. 


a 


This is volume III of the Archaeological Survey of India Report 
embodying the results of the explorations conducted by A. Cunningham 
in eastern U.P. and Bihar. 


| 
| 


Alexander Cunningham (1814-1893) was a pioneer of Indian archaeo- 
logy and the reports of his surveys are the foundation of Indological 
studies. His age was characterized by the scholarly endeavours of Prinsep 
and Wilson and the discovery of Buddhism by Hodgson, Turnour, Csoma, 
Rémusat, Lassen and others. In 1836 the travels of Fa-hien were transla- 
ted by Rémusat, Klaproth and Landresse to be followed in 1857-58 by 
thetranslation of the itinerary of Hsüan Tsang by Stanislas Julien. All 
this ushered in the period of Buddhism-centred archaeology. Cunningham’s 
chief aim was to identify the cities and buildings seen and described by 
Chinese pilgrims, but, side by side, he was also interested in a variety of 
* anthropological and sociological details and his reports are veritable 
store-houses of the data pertaining to these topics. 


In the volume, under review, Cunningham gives the report of his 
explorations and observations at Mathura, Bitha, Garhwa, Latiya, Akhan- 
dha, Buxar, Masar, Ara, Buddhagaya, Mora, Gaya, Jethian, old Rajagriha, 
Giryek, Rajaona, Kiyul, Birdahan, Jaynagar, Nongarh and Indappe. In 
an introduction he outlines the task of an archaeologist and lays down the 
salient points of the architecture of various periods of Indian history like 
the Ghori, Khilji, Tughlak, Afghan. Early Mughal and late Mughal 
periods. In the main part of his report, he describes the principal sites, 
gives an account of the buildings and edits and translates the inscriptions 
found there. He also records the traditions current among the people 

b and tries to correlate them with known historical sources and makes some 
piquant remarks about coins, dates, persons and places. He has a knack 
of making correct geographical identifications and, in spite of later 
researches, some of his views stand, His notes on the itinerary of Hstian 
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Tsang in Bihar show an intimate knowledge of topographical details. For 
example, his suggestion that the pilgrim must have crossed the Ganges to 
the north from Mahasara and reached the temple of Narayana on the 
opposite bank and from there continued his journey by boat up to Ara, 
the place where the demons of the desert are mentioned, is very ingenious 
and needs a modification in the text itself. But, side by side, some of his 
views on chronology, for example, the starting of the so-called Vikrama 
era of 58-57 B.C. by Kaniska or the identification of Vasudeva of the 
Kusana coin with the founder of the Kanva family, mentioned in the 
Puranas, or the placing of the Gupta period from 78 A.D. to 319 A.D., 
appear amusing to all modern students of Indian history. Cunningham 
was also ignorant of pre-historic and proto-historic sequences and did not 
know anything about ceramics. For instance, at Atranji Khera in Etah 
district, U.P., along the bank of the Kali river, ochre-coloured ware, black 
and red ware, painted-grey ware and northern-black-polished ware have 
been found in specific sequences which admit of precise chronological 
ordering, Hstian Tsang passed by that place and noted five temples. 
Cunningham also paid visit to them and mentioned the importance of the 
site, being bereft of modern archaeological knowledge and techniques, he 
could not think of these chronological data at that site which is unique 
inasmuch as it gives an unbroken sequence of layers from the early historic 
times in the second millennium B.C. to the period of Muslim rule in the 
Ganga valley. This shows that it is imperative that we intensify our 
archaeological work on the sites mentioned by Cunningham in the light 


of the observations made by him and then revise his reports with reference 
to the finds. 
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The present reviewer reiterates his view that the Indological Book 
House has rendered a yeoman’s service to the world of Indology by under- 


taking to reprint the Archaeological Survey of India Reports and deserves 
to be sincerely thanked by all of us. 


BUDDHA PRAKASH 


VASANTAVILASA AURA USAKI BHASA Ed. by Mata Prasad Gupta. 
K.M. Munshi Institute, Agra. 1966. Pp. 89. Rs. 3. 


. The Vasantayildsa is a recently discovered work in the oldest form of 
modern Aryan language which was gradually emerging out of Apabhrarsa. 
It was referred to, first of all, by Keshav Lal Dhruv in the Haji 
Mohammad Commemoration Volume in 1952. Dhruv had also 
edited this work with the help of two or three manuscripts, the oldest 
among them being dated sarivat 1508 which is now preserved in the Frier 
Art Gallery, Washington. This edition was followed by that of Kanti 
Lal Vyas, who also utilised a manuscript in the Bhandarkar Oriental Insti- 

tute, Poona, In 1962 appeared another edition of the Vasantavilasa by W. 
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Norman Brown, Professor in Sanskrit, Pennsylvania University who devoted 
as many as 15 years to it and toured through India four or five times in 
search of its mss. to accomplish this arduous task. 


ONT 


The book under review is yet another edition brought out by the 
K.M. Munshi Hindi Institute, Agra. 


It deals with the date of the work, its manuscripts, their variant 
versions, the authenticity of the versions, appendices on the text and the 
meanings, language and methods of the work. 


Though its editor, Mata Prasad Gupta, has extensively drawn 
upon Prof. Brown's edition, he has found it difficult to agree with him on 
many points. 


There are two main versions of the Vasantavilasa in its different mss., 
one consisting of 84 metres and the other 52 metres. Brown has 
relied upon the smaller version for determining the original form of the 
work. Gupta has found fault with Brown’s approach and has 
observed that he has not given thought to the vikrti-samya of the manus- 
cripts and his conclusions are mainly based on the chanda-samkhyd-samya. 
„Gupta has made a comparative and critical study of different manus- 
cripts and has again determined the original text of the Vasantavilasa 
after discarding a number of interpolations that had crept in the 
manuscripts. 


STs Te eR, <a oe haba PEST PCT tno TE 


| As regards the date of the work, Brown has not discussed it 

independently, though he is in broad agreement with Kanti Lal and 

| assigns its ms. in old Gujarati to the later half ofthe 14th century. But 

M Gupta ascribes the work to the 13th century, bacause, as he says, the 
exhuberant description of the spring (vasanta) is indicative of the state of 
affairs in Gujrat prior to the advent of the Muslims and the work does not 
betray any impact of the Bhakti cult which is so apparent on later literature. 
But it would appear that Gupta’s conclusion is based on rather 
unsound arguments. For instance, it is wrong to assume that a period of 
foreign subjugation is absolutely incapable of producing a work depicting 
the pleasure and joy of life. Mughal India with numerous works of this 
type to its credit bears witness to this fact. 


Gupta’s main contribution lies in the study of the language of 
the Vasantavilasa. He finds similarity between the language of this work 
and of the three characters in the ‘Raul Vela’ by Roda. 


The Vasantavilása is a beautiful piece of literature. A rough idea of 
the beauty of its description and the delicacy of thought can be obtained 
from the following lines which incidently coincide with those of a Hindi poe*. 


eeu 
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diag digni yfts ata a 
qadt seta fe mafa sifu fn naf in 


—aaeafaiara 


afar at fag at fat aa uet] isi À 
afua fra] ar ga Fat aT gar ett OG 


—aia, (mara) 


The lively depiction of the playful activities in the following lines is 
a typical example of the easeand naturalness of the poet which characterise 
his work throughout : 


aaas maa lez diac Qa cfs | 
ofn eur fag maa cafe ace afer cf d 


[Some (women), while singing, are closing their eyes, some are rock- 
ing to and fro on the swings, some are striking their lovers with lotuses and 
some are sporting in the water.] 


The language of these verses is very near to old Gujarati or Rajas- 
thani and it is difficult to agree with Gupta that it is ascribable to a 
period prior to the advent of the Muslims in Gujrat. 


However, Gupta and the K.M. Institute deserve our congratula- 
tions for bringing out a critical edition of the Vasantavilasa which the 
scholars and students of Hindi and Gujarati would find immensely helpful 
interesting. 


VINAY MOHAN SHARMA 


THE POETIC LIGHT (KAVYA PRAKASA OF MAMMATA) VOL. 1 
By R.C. Dwivedi. Moti Lal Banarsi Dass, Delhi. 1966. Pp. 193. Rs. 12. 


Dwivedi's edition of the Kavya Prakasa, a classic and popular 
work on Sanskrit Poetics, will be welcomed by all those who want fresh 
light on some intricate points occurring in this Sanskrit text. He has not 
only given the text and its English translation, but also incorporated in it 
an unpublished old Sanskrit commentary, the Sampradaya-prakasini of 
Srividyácakravartin and thereby enhanced the value of his work which was 
otherwise intended for use by post-graduate students of Indian Universities. 
The first volume, in a series of three in which it is proposed to be completed, 
contains only the first six ullasas. The second volume will complete the 
textual part and the third would be devoted exclusively to a comparative 


and critical appraisal of the entire work. It is this volume which would be. 
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eagerly awaited 9b Hoare See very baod editions of the Kavya 
PrakaSa including this are available in the market, but none contains the 
translation of the entire text. The author has utilized all published editions 
in preparing his own. But the learned author's work suffers from two major 
defects: firstly, literal translation of thetext without explanatory notes, 
especially in a technical work like this, would not be very much helpful to 


' students, generally not conversant with the subject; secondly, the author 


has not thrown any light on the unpublished commentary which he has 
published for the first time or its author Srividyacakravartin. As many as 
50 commentaries on the Kavya Prakasa are known to exist in MS form, 
many of them have seen the light of the day. The author could have 
indicated special features of the new commentary in his Preface or 
Introduction. The get-up of the work, however, is excellent and the print- 


ing, though abounding in errors, is satisfactory. ` 


D. B. SEN 


THE SEERS OF THE RGVEDA By V.G. Rahurkar. University of Poona, 
Poona. 1964. Pp. xx, 321. Rs. 25. 


The position of the Rgveda as the earliest extant literature produced 
by mankind is unique in that it forms the prime *source-book' for the 
understanding of those times and, asa corollary, it behoves the serious 
students of this work to make the maximum use ofthe rich material 
available in this ancient text. The critical and analytical study of the 
Rgveda for over a century now has, in fact, yielded substantial material 
which forms the main literary bases for the reconstruction of the history of 
the Indo-European peoples. These studies have, however. been preponder- 


antly on the linguistic, literary, religious and mythological aspects. The 


book under review is an essential supplement to earlier studies in that it 
forms a comprehensive'analysis of the ethnic and social history of the 
different families of the Rgvedic sages who produced that mass of hieratical 
religious literature. 


A study of the Revedic Seers, who number more than 400, is extre- 
mely important for a proper comprehension of the evolution of the culture 
of the past of the peoples of the Indo-European fold. In its 6,000 odd 
verses, the Rgveda preserves, as it were, the clues to Indian life in its divers 
aspects, Social, political, religious, ritualistic and philosophical. But 
Judicious sifting of the versis for information on the subject, comparative 
Studies with archaeological and other evidences and correlation with later 
Brahmanic and Puránic traditions and the large commentarial literature 
available were required to present a cogent and readable account of the 
Social history lying embedded in the work. This, the present author has 
done in a creditable manner. 
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The author brings together the mantras ascribed to the same family 
of Seers, determines, on the basis of certain criteria, their authorship— 
whether by the eponymous Seer himself or by some of his descendents— 
culls from the mantras the scattered personal details on the Seers and 
studies them comparatively in the light of later tradition. He, thus, tries to 
piece together, in a cogent and connected form, personal, social and 
political history of the Seers. The Seer-families thus treated in detail are 
the Grtsamada-s, Vi$vamitra-s, Vamadeva-s, Atri-s, Bharadvaja-s, Vasistha-s 
and Kanva-s. The numerous minor Seers, for instance, the Satarcin-s of 
Mandala I, the authors of the Pavamana-mandala (IX) and of the Ksudra- 
süktas and Mahā-sūktas of Mandala X are dealt with collectively in three 
chapters at the end. In his study, the author has made full use of the 
Dana stuti-s (gift-hymns) and Samváda-sükta-s (dialogue-hymns), which 
contain a good amount of personal information, but has taken care to 
separate the mythical in them from facts. 


The author's studies have brought out, besides new facts, a large 
number of unexpected parallels and unsuspected corroborations of Vedic 
legends in later traditional lore. The account of the Grtsamada-s (pp. 6-8), 
the Kanva-s (pp. 152-65) and the relationship between Vasistha and 
Vigvamitra (pp. 16-39, 114-51) are instances in point. The elucidation of 
the term apauruseyatva applied to the Vedas (Intro., pp. ii-vi) is convincing 
and so is the explanation of the historical process of ‘compiling’ the 
Samhitd-s. The author presumes throughout the work, the immigration of 
the Aryans into India. With the theory gaining ground that the Indus 
basin was the original habitat of the Aryans, it may be possible and 
eminently desirable to examine how far the mass of biographical and 
sociological information collected in the present volume substantiates or 
detracts from the said theory. 


The book reviewed, being the Ph. D. thesis of the author approved 
by the University of Poona, forms a well documented account of the 
significant and formative role played by Rgvedic sages in the evolution of 
the religious, social, political and literary history of India in its earliest 
stages and is a major contribution to Vedic studies which will be welcomed 
not only by Vedists but by all students of Indian culture. . 


K.V. SARMA 
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